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AT DRACHENFELS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





ALL simple folk, like dogs and children dear, 
Are experts in the language of the eyes; 
The spirit that behind the letter lies 

To their sharp sense is clear. 


And the words that are unspoken they can hear. 
Then why not I and you? 
We love or think we do 
While the river rushes by, 
And the summer sky is blue. 
Then fill our cups with wine, 
I yours, and you mine. 
But long before all these, 
Whatever be their shapes, 
Before the wine the grapes, 
And before the grapes the vine, 
Where it sparkles in the showers, and dancesin the 
breeze— 
Such are the words that fly 
Through the fringes of your eye 
As we stroll this summer noon, by the-many castled 
Rhine. 
New York City. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
BY E. NESBIT. 











ABOVE the rocks, above the waves 

Shines the strong light that warns and saves. 
So you, too high for storm or strife, 

Light up the shipwreck of my life. 


The lighthouse warns the wise, but these 
Not only sail the stormy seas; 

Towards the light the foolish steer 

And, drowning, read its meaning, dear. 


And if the lamp by chanee allure 
Some foolish ship to death, be sure 
The lamp will to itself protest; 
; ‘* His be the blame! I did my best !’’ 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AT SET OF DAY. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








I sit alone, and look back to the past— 
Those golden days whose shifting sands have run, 
And left a present barren of the sun— 

As one who noble gains had pridefully amassed 

To tind them melt like fairy gold at last, 
Who lingers, dispossessed, despoiled, undone, 
Deploring the dear wealth so dearly won, 

So lavishly upon the waters cast. 


T who was rich, am now bereft of all; 
I who had hope am thrall now to despair: 
Youth’s happy prophecies Time has disproved; 
Dumb are the voices that were wont to call 
In days when love was good, and life was fair— 
Yet is it something to have lived and loved. 
Boston, Mass. 
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PARNELL NOW AND PARNELL THEN. 
BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P. 








THAT was a strange scene which we saw in the House 
of Commons about eleven o’clock last Friday night. 
The House was crowded to excess; the members’ gal- 
leries were filled with members who could not find a 
seat in the House itself or standing-room in the space 
below the bar where men are allowed to stand, The 
strangers’ galleries, the ‘‘ distinguished strangers’” gal- 
lery, the ambassadors’ gallery, the seats for the peers, 
the ladies’ gallery were as full as they could hold. Mr. 
Gladstone had opened the debate of the evening ina 
Speech aflame with eloquence and passion and was seated 
now in his usual place, on the front Opposition bench, 
alert, energetic, eager as if he had not entered on his 
eigbtieth year. Mr. Asquith had just concluded a power- 
ful and brilliant speech—Mr. Asquith who is one of the 
counsel for the Irish Nationalist members in the case be- 
fore the special commission; and, as [ said, it is about 
e'even o'clock. The moment Mr. Asquith sits down a 
member rises on the same side of the House below the 
8ngway, and the moment he rises a perfect thunder of 





then the whole mass of the Opposition spring t> their feet, 
and standing repeat and repeat the storm-burst of their 
applause. Never but once before within my recollection 
had either side of the House of Commons paid this 
peculiar tribute to any member; it is almost un- 
known, this form of demonstration; this uprising 
and upstanding of a parliamentary party to do 
honor to one man. The only instance of it before 
Friday night that I can remember was on 
the memorable morning, now nearly three years 
ago, when Mr. Gladstone brought in his Home Rule 
measure for Ireland. Then indeed the Irish party wel- 
comed him by standing up as one man; and his English, 
Scotch and Welsh followers acted on the example and 
stood up likewise to grect him. On Friday night the 
Liberal Party took the initiative and stood up to wel- 
come Mr. Parnell. Yes—there was G!adstone himself 
standing up and cheering with something like the glori- 
ons energy of youth; there was the upright colossal 
form of Sir Willian Harcourt; there was the slender, 
scholarly figure of Johu Morley; there were the other 
leaders of Opposition. 

Silent and sullen, with scowling crimson face sat Lord 
Hartington. He and his companions in secession still 
insist on occupying their oid places on the front Opposi- 
tion bench. T.us it happened that in the early part of 
the evening Mr. Gladstone was denouncing Mr. Cham- 
berlain while Mr. Chamberlain himself was sitting on 
the same bench with only one man between him and his 
former leader who was now pouring over him a hot 
wave of anger and scorn. One was reminded of the 
older days of English parliamentary history when Wal- 
pole and Pulteney used to rise alternately from the 
same bench and denounce each other. Mr. Chamberlain 
was not in the House at the moment when the demon- 
stration of welcome was made in honor of Mr. Parnell. 
He, too, would have kept his seat; altho I know asa 
matter of fact that he was never taken in by the forged 
letters. He always, 1 am assured, expressed his utter 
disbelief in them. Still he would not,I take it for 
granted, have joined in the demonstration in honor of 
Mr. Parnell. He would not, in truth, be likely to take 
the liberty of joining in any demonstration or anything 
else which had not the full sanction and approval of 
Lord Hartington. 

Mr. Parnell seemed surprised and almost discom posed 
by the rapturous and extraordinary welcome which was 
given to him. He stood there, tall, pale, statue-like, 
waiting with downcast eyes until the storm of cheering 
should have spent its strength. I wonder did his mind 
go back while he was thus welcomed as hardly any other 
man ever was welcomed in the House of Commons be- 
fore—did his mind go back to other nights when both 
sides of the House united to groan and yell and storm 
at him? Parnell now and Parnell then—what a dis- 
tance we seem to have traveled! Now he is the most 
popular man in England with the single exception of 
Mr. Gladstone. I put Ireland out of the question now. 
Ireland loved him and trusted him when he stood almost 
alone in the House of Commons. She could not love 
him more or trust him more implictly now that one 
side of the House of Commons stands up bareheaded to 
do him homage. While the cheers were yet ringing on 
Friday night my mind went back to another scene in 
the same House not so very many years ago—a scene of 
which, too, Parnell was the central figure. Then, too, 
the House was crowded to excess. An English states- 
ma”, the late Mr. Forster, was denouncing Mr. Parnell; 
and both sides of the House. were clamorous with 
delight. Mr. Forster was treating the House to a 
series of extracts from speeches alleged to have 
been delivered by Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell was list- 
ening with his usual cold composure. At length some 
passages were read which surprised and even startled 
him. Someextraordinary incitements to violence were 
undoubtedly conveyed in the sentences read out to the 
House ; and the House roared loud and long in its pas- 
sionate anger and hatred. Suddenly Mr. Parnellsprang 
to his feet and cried out: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” and endeav- 
ored to address the House. Now, of course, according 
to the elementary rules of order, one member must not 
address the House while another is speaking. But it is 
the commonest thing in the world that if the orator in 
possession should make sone inaccurate statement 
which can be contradicted at once another member 











the one man rises to correct the mistake the man who 
has been speaking resumes his seat and allows the cor- 
rection to be suggested. This happens every day, and 
it is recognized as the most convenient practice that the 
correction should he made at once, and that the error 
should not be allowed to remain uncorrected until after 
the speech which contains it ig over. But this night the 
House would not listen to Mr. Parnell. He rose again 
and again; the House shouted, yelled, raved against 
him. No man’s voice could be heard above that din. 
After a while he sat down with his quiet, half-contemp- 
tuous smile, and made no further effort to be heard 
just then. What was it that he had to say? Simply 
this : That he had never made the speech he was charged 
with making, or any speech at all like it. The truth of 
the matter soon came out. Mr. Forster had got together 
a mass of extracts from speeches made by all manner of 
men in Ireland, and he had muddled them up somehow, 
and had in his haste ascribed to Parnell a speech 
made on a certain day in Ireland by an utterly obscure 
person whose very name, I confess, I‘had never heard 
before, at a meeting where Parnell was not present, on 
a platform some hundred miles away from the platform 
on which Parnell was standing at thetime. Mr. Forster 
acknowledged hiserror immediately after. The House 
of Commons made splendid atonemant for its error on 
Friday night. 

Parnell now and Parnell then! Did ever any man in 
England come from that position to this in such a time? 
There is no change in the man. The world has come to 
him; he has not gone out. to seek the world. Like Or- 
lando in ‘‘As You Like It,” he has wrestled well and over- 
thrown more than his enemies. He has conquered by 
the virtue of his cause and by the unselfish heroism with 
which he has elungtoit and cleaved to it. I remember 
him when his followers in the House of Commons were 
but six or seven. Iremember when we felt rather hope- 
ful, not to say elate, because our number had mounted 
totwenty. Now we have the whole democracy of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales at our back. Now we have 
Gladstone at our head. Parnell now is just what Par- 
nell was then, Then he was inspired by quiet hope; now 
he is not upborne by personal pride. Simple, unpretend- 
ing, modest—as free from vanity as he is free from fear 
—he takes his triumph as calmly as he took his many 
defeats. When he had finished his speech on Friday 
night and sat down, he turned to a friend and colleague 
who was seated near him. ‘ What did you all stand up 
for?” he asked; ‘‘ you almost startled me.” See how 
the stars in their courses which once seemed to be fight- 
ing against him, as they were fighting against Sisera, 
have now come to fight on his side. Why, if his ene- 
mies and the enemies of his country had not got up 
against him the vilest conspiracy ever known in English 
history since the days of Titus Oates, the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons might never have had an op- 
portunity of rising and standing bareheaded to receive 
him when he came back victorious over the slanderers 
and the perjurers and the forgers and the suborners of 
false witness against their neighbor. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, March 24, 1889. 
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JAPAN’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY GEORGE WM. KNOX, D.D 





FEBRUARY 1ith, 660 B.c., the Emperor Jimmu ascended 
the Japanese throne. That is the official date settled ir 
1872, a.D. Scholars declare Jimmu a myth, and tell us 
that the history begins a thousand years later. The 
date, however, is as good as any other for a holiday, and 
every year the people of Tokio hang out their flags and 
give themselves to festivity with patriotic fervor. But 
never since the date of his Misty Highness Jimmu did 
Japan make such holiday as in this year of the empire 
2549, when his 123d descendant admitted his loyal sub- 
jects to a share in his government. On Saturday the 
preparations began, and all day Sunday lanterns were 
hung, flags were draped, bamboos were put in place and 
arches of all descriptions were erected. Sunday is a 
rest day, but is not sacred save to the five thousand or 
more Christians, and so the work went steadily on with 
no cessation in spite of lowering clouds. At nine in the 
evening it began to rain and before morning the rain 
had changed to snow. A thin coating of white covered 
the ground, and the air was still full of falling flakes at 
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ght o’clock. But Tokio was not to be cheated of its 
holiday, and the streets already began to fill. Then the 
snow ceased and the sun appeared, the only remnant of 
evil being the melting snow and mud. 

At ten and a half o’clock a brilliant company gathered 
in the new palace. The great officers of State, the diplo- 
matic corps, the princes of the blood and the greater 
nobles of the reaJm in brilliant uniforms and all their 
decorations were met to hear the speech on the promul- 
gation of the Constitution. The Emperor and Empress 
were at the end of the Throne Room, the Princes on the 
left and the Princesses on the right; in front were the 
Ministers of State and beyond the glittering throng of 
dignitaries. His Majesty had worshiped at the cenotaphs 
of his ancestors, and now turning to the assembly he 
read in aclear strong voice his speech. Then handing 
the Constitution to che Prime Minister he left the cham- 
ber, and the ceremony was at anend. It occupied five 
minutes in all, So was given the first constitution that 
an Asiatic emperor of his own will has granted to his 
people. Notinall the ages past has an event occurred 
more fraught with good or ill to the people of Japan. 

As the weather cleared the streets filled with people. 
For days the surrounding towns had been sending dele- 
gations to the capital. Al! the inns were full and pro- 
visions advanced in price fifty per cent. Now all these 
country folk joined with the city crowd determined on 
joyful celebration of the new liberties. At twelve 
printed copies of the Constitution were for sgle on the 
streets, and important sections were telegraphed to the 
chief provincial towns. At half-past one the Emperor 
left his palace en route to the parade-grcund. The 
morning’s brilliant company attended. It was a beauti- 
ful scene, as the gorgeous carriages and lancers in bright 
uniforms moved out through the castle gate, across the 
moat and on through lines of school children who sang 
a welcome. The Emperor was in his state carriage, 
drawn by six horses, and for the first time the Empress 
was by his side. Never in twenty-five centuries had an 
empress thus been honored. So out from those great 
gates they come, out from the last remnant of the olden 
time into the sunlight of, modern civilization and history. 
Japan has a constitutional monarch, a parliament, and 
the Emperor appears before his people side by side with 
his Empress. 

All the streets are lined with dense crowds, but save 
for the singing of the children all are silent. Hats come 
off and demonstrative foreigners wave handkerchiefs 
and find themselves hardly able to withhold their 
shouts. But the Japanese have not learned to cheer. 
There is none of that impressive roar that rolled across 
London when Victoria, in 1887, went in state to West- 
minster. 

But we will not mistake silence for want of interest 
or loyalty. Never has Tokio been so stirred. We will 
not follow the procession the slow miles to the parade- 
ground to see the garrison maneuver in the mud, but 

“will stroll through the streets a while and meet the 
Emperor on his return. 

The decorations are omnipresent. Not a lane is too 
narrow to do honor to the great event; not a house is so 
mean that it does not hang out a flag and put lanterns 
along its front. The Japanese flag is not a thing of 
beauty—a big and very red sun on a white field—but 
when there are rows and rows, cbove, below, with miles 
of streets a-flutter, the effect is all that one need wish. 
The flags were everywhere; from the shops and houses, 
in long lines across the streets, in streamers from high 
poles, on roofs, on the tip of tall chimneys, surmounting 
the huge arches. The lanterns were as many as the 
flags. Every tiny house had two at the least. The 
streets were alike in outline, with endless variety in de- 
tail. Here is one with white lanterns ornamented with 
the red sun on cne side, and red lanterns with white 
chrysanthemums on the other. And close at hand is an- 
other street with every lantern on both sides ornamented 
with the mysterious tomoye. Sometimes between the 
lanterns are bright burches of paper flowers, and some- 
times delicate bamboos are placed at distances of a few 
yards. The wards and divisions of the city unite in 
more ambitious decorations. Arches are innumerable; 
some are bright with bunting, some are gay with many 
colored lanterns, some are covered with evergreens and 
set off with oranges in profusion, ‘‘ Long live the Em- 
peror!” and ‘‘In Honor of the Constitution,” are the 
favorite mottoes. Everywhere, for miles and miles, the 
length and breadth of this great city, Japanese taste and 
patriotism have been at work transforming the poor 
streets with picturesque effect hardly to be equaled in 
other lands. 

Processions of all kinds parade the streets. Here are 
the students of the university, there the students of the 
English law school. All the pupils of the advanced pri- 
mary schools are in line waiting to welcome the Em- 
peror. There are mock parades innumerable; parades 
of maskers, parades of fantastic soldiers, long lines of 
grotesque copies of the ancient court-dress. The con- 
ceits are endless, and each procession follows its own 
fancy and parades where and when it will. But the o:ld- 
est of all are the da-shi, These are ornamented carts. 
Some are dragged by oxen and some by long lines of 
coolies. They have platforms with tom-toms and fifes 
in full blast, with dancers and masks. High above are 
towering constructions of cloth and paper—allegorical 





representations, mythological scenes, and merely orna- 
mental masses of rock and water. Each one was gor 
geous in its whimsical and unsubstantial way; each had 
its group of shouting attendants. The faces and steps 
and attitudes were indescribable; and the whole—the 
tom-toms and fifes, the absurd figures, the shouting 
coolies, the odd conceits, were too Oriental for Western 
description. And there were hundreds of these da-shi. 
In one small square were thirty waiting for the coming 
of the Emperor. 

When the Emperor returned the crowd was terrible. 
The sun was spring-like, the streets were nearly dry and 
every one was out. A dense mass was wedged in the space 
before the Sakurada-gate of the castle for hours before 
the review was ended. Every moment added to the 
mass. Da-shi after da-shi with its crowd forced its way 
in until the space was lined with the great carts. The 
police and gensdarmes were busy every moment. It was 
an orderly crowd, and good natured. There was little 
drunkenness for such a mass of all degrees. There was no 
fighting or quarreling, not even loud or angry words. In 
the worst of the crush one felt no uneasiness. It readi- 
ly obeyed the police; indeed, the Tokiocrowd renders 
the police an obedience that shows that feudal manners 
are not yet unlearned. Once when the crowd threatened 
to crush a unit or two of the mass to death, the gens- 
darmes whipped out their swords and the crowd very 
suddenly fell back and made room foran orderly escape. 
It was to be noticed gratefully that the police watched 
over foreigners, and were quick to belp them. More 
than once a passage was made through the thickest of 
the crowd for Americans who had no claim on such 

services. 

At last the Emperor came back, The fine white stock- 
ings of the footmen were sadly muddied and the glit- 
tering coaches were the worse for their miles of muddy 
streets; but Emperor and Empress still sat immovable, 
with only a slight bow now and then for some one more 
enthusiastic than the rest. What impression did it all 
make on this august descendent of the gods? 

In the evening Tokio was aglow. All the lanterns 
were lighted, and the arches on the main street were 
briliiant with the electric light. The streets again were 
crowded, and all the amusements in full blast. There 
was an Imperial exhibition at the hotel for the select 
few, and for the many were theaters and dinners and 
platforms, with dancing girls and fireworks and the 
bright streets. The Christians held a meeting in a large 
hall, crowding it, and all bright with happiness. It was 
a praise meeting, and every one felt the gratitude he 
expressed. The Constitution establishes religious liberty. 

One day was not enough. All Monday night the noise 
continued, the tom-toms mingled with our dreams and 
early on Tuesday the streets again were full. Againthe 
procession moved, again the da-shi were pulled through 
the streets, and the Emperor, yielding to the wishes of his 
people, again drove with the Empress in state through 
miles of crowded streets. And again on Tuesday night 
the vity was bright with many colored lights. 

In honor of the great event some few rewards were 
given, an increase in rank for services in the preparation 
of the Constitution, distributions of money and the par- 
don of all political prisoners. A peculiarly Oriental 
touch was the pardon of Saigo, the Satsuma rebel, and 
other distinguished political offenders, men who had 
been dead for years; as if Congress should parden 
Benedict Arnold. Here in Japan such posthumous 
mercy rescues the memory from reproach, 


THE CONSTITUTION, 


In the sanctuary of the palace, before the cenotaphs of 
his ancestors, the Emperor swore to maintain the Con- 
stitution: 


‘* We, the Successor to the prosperous Throne of Our Pre- 
decessors, do humbly and solemnly swear to the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and to Our other Imperial Ancestors 
that, in pursuance of a great policy co-extensive with the 
Heavens and with the Earth, We shall maintain and secure 
from decline the ancient form of government. In consid- 
eration of the progressive tendency of the course of human 
affairs and in parallel with the advance of civilization, We 
deem it expedient, in order to give clearness and distinct- 
ness to the instructions bequeathed by the Imperial found- 
erof Our House and by Our other Imperial Ancestors, to 
establish fundamental laws formulated into express pro- 
visions of law, so that, on the one had, Our Imperial pos- 
terity may possess an express guide for the course they are 
to follow, and that, on the other, Our subjects shall there- 
by be enabled to enjoy a wider range of action in giving Us 
their support, and that the observance of Our laws shall 
continue to the remotest ages of time. We will therefore 
to give greater firmness to the stability of Our country and 
to promote the welfare of all the people within the bound- 
aries of Our dominions, and We now establish the Imperial 
House Law and the Constitution. These laws come only 
to an exposition of grand precepts for the conduct of the 
government bequeathed by the Imperial Founder of Our 
House and by Our other Imperial Ancestors. That We 
have been so fortunate in Our reign, in keeping with the 
tendency of the times, as to accomplish this work, We owe 
to the glorious Spirits of the Imperial Founder of Our 
House and of Our other Imperial Ancestors. 

““We now reverently make Our prayer to Them and to 
Our Illustrious Father, and implore the help of Their Sa- 
cred Spirits, and make to Them solemn oath never at this 
time nor in the future to fail to be an example to Our sub- 
jectsin the observance of the Laws hereby established. 





““May the Heavenly Spirits witness this Our solemn 
Oath.” 

Then follows the Imperial speech on the promulgation 
of the Constitution, uniting the illustrious virtues of 
Our Ancestors with the loyalty, bravery, love of coun- 
try, and public spirit of Our subjects. Then in a pre- 
amble the virtues and glories of the ancestors are again 
recited, and the source of power is declared to be for- 
ever in the Imperial House. The promise to respect the 
Constitution is given, the date of the assembling of the 
first Diet is fixed for next year, and it is declared that 
the Constitution shall go into effect at the same time. 
Provision is made for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion upon the initiative of His Majesty and the accept- 
ance of the project by the Diet. It is signed by His Im- 
perial Majesty and the Minister of State. 

Chapter I states the powers reserved to the Emperor: 

He is the Head of the Empire, but exercises his sov- 
ereign rights in accordance with the Constitution. He 
bas legislative powers with the consent of the Diet. He 
sanctions, promulgates and executes the laws. He con- 
vokes, opens, prorogues, closes the Diet, and dissolves 
the House of Representatives. When the Diet is not 
sitting he may issue Imperial ordinances to maintain 
the public safety, but such ordinances must be laid be- 
fore the next meeting of the Diet, and become invalid 
on its disapproval. He has supreme control of the civil 
service and of the peace-standing of the army and navy, 
including the determination of allsalaries. He is Com- 
mander-in-chief. He makes war, declares peace, and 
forms treaties. He confers titles and pardons offenses, 

Chapter II states the mghts and duties of subjects: 

They are subject to taxation and to military service in 
accordance with the laws. They have liberty of abode 
and of changing the same. They can be detained, ar- 
rested, tried or punished only according to law. The 
house becomes the castle; it can be entered or searched 
only in accordance with the law. The mails are invio 
late. The people enjoy full religious liberty so long as 
they do not disturb peace and order or their duties as 
subjects. Within the law they have liberty of speech, 
writing, public meeting, association and petition. 

Chapter ITI states the powers of the Imperial Diet: 

It has two Houses, Peers and Representatives. Every 
law must receive the consent of the majority of both 
Houses. Laws may be introduced by the Government 
and by members. Both Houses may make representa- 
tions to the Government on any subject. The Diet 
shali meet every year and shall sit for three months; 
after dissolution a new Diet shall be convoked within 
five months. The deliberations of both Houses shall be 
in public, altho secret sittings may be held. No member 
may be called to account, outside the House, for any- 
thing said within the House, unless he publish it out- 


side, = 
Chapter IV is given to the Judiciary: 


Courts shall be established by law, and judges shall be 
appointed from among those who possess the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by law. No judge may be removed ex- 
cept by criminal sentence or disciplinary punishment. 

Chapter V The Finances : 

New taxes and modifications of existing ones shall be 
by law. National loans shall require the consent of the 
Diet. An annual budget shall be laid before the Diet. 
The expenditures already determined shall, however, be 
changed only with the consent of both Diet and Govern- 
ment. 

There are full provisions for the election and organi- 
zation of the two Hou:es. Princes of the blood, nobles, 
and others nominated by the Emperor, constitute the 
House of Peers. The nobles are to elect members of 
their own order to serve in the Houre of Peers, and cit- 
ies and prefectures may nominate members from among 
the largest tax-payers. These nominations must be con- 
firmed by the Emperor. The Peers are unpaid. The 
Representatives are paid $800 a year. The Representa- 
tives must be chosen from the tax-payers who pay at the 
least fifteen dollars of direct tax a year, and electors re- 
quire the same property qualifications. (This isa rela- 
tively high qualification and will make a small elector- 
ate.) ’ 

The promulgation of the Constitution marks the end 
of the first stage of the political development of this 
Empire. Until the Restoration in 1868 there was no po- 
litical history in the modern sense. Plots, intrigues, 
combinations, and the survival of the strongest were all. 
Even the genius of Ieyasu was devoted to an ingenious 
arrangement of the imperial chess-board and the con- 
struction of devices that should continue the control in 
his own family. The rights of the governed, and the 
evolution of new forms were not at all inmind. So 
Japanese history wants the interest that belongs to the 
story of England’s constitutional development. The 
history is interesting, it has striking episodes and bril- 
liant heroism, but it leads nowhither. Only during 
these last twenty years have rights and liberties been 
discussed. 

After the Restoration of 1868, indeed during its prog- 
ress, some of the Imperial leaders were already busy 
with plans for the elevation of the people. It seemed to 
them that the only direction worthy of the new era 
was progress forthe people. Hitherto samurai and peo- 


ple had stood apart, separated by an impassable gulf, 
and the samurai only had the rights of men. Now the 
people must be given the same privileges and rights that 
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hitherto had been the birthright of the favored few. 
The privileges of rank must be destroyed, but only that 
all might stand as freemen before the equal law. So 
the Restoration became a revolution. The daimyo, the 
feudal princes, were led to lay down their powers. Next 
the samurai gave up their swords and privileges. The 
Emperor promised to rule in accordance with public 
sentiment. There was free speech and a free press. 
Much progress was made. But the end was not to come 
at once. In 1868 a congress of grandees was called. 
The people bad nothing to do with its election. It 
proved far too conservative to suit the men in power, 
and it was soon dismissed. Dissensions arose among 
the leaders; some of the most progressive resigned or 
died. There came restrictions on speech and press, and 
certain reactionary symptoms appeared. In 1876-7 was 
the Satsuma rebellion, and, tho it represented no prin- 
ciple, but only a blind personal attachment, its repres- 
sion was followed by still greater restrictions. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1878, however, provincial and local assem- 
blies were established, and a certain measure of political 
power was granted the people in local affairs. But the 
progress was not yet continuous, and the privileges and 
rights granted varied from time to time. In 1881 the 
Emperor issued a proclamation promising a parliament 
in 1890. Immediately great political activity begar. 
Political clubs were formed, and prominent meu jour- 
neyed through the land everywhere addressing the peo- 
ple. Oneclub claimed a membership of 100,000. The 
newspapers, too, discussed the situation with earnest- 
ness and freedom. But the Governmentseemed to take 
alarm, and very severe assembly and press laws were 
issued. Many editors were imprisoned, and it wasa 
standing joke that the leading papers kept ‘‘ prison edit- 
ors,” men who fora consideration were to accept the re- 
sponsibility for political articles and endure the punish- 
ment. There was even some ground for the “liberal” 
charge that the revolution had turned backward, and 
that the samurai were degraded to the position of the 
commons, instead of the latter being granted the rights 
of the ancient gentry. The political clubs were dis- 
solved under the plea that the laws permitted no free 
discussion. Late in 1887 the so-called Peace Regulation 
act was suddenly issued, and under its provisions a large 
number of men were banished from Tokio, and others, 
without trial, were imprisoned for two years. These 
latter were arrested Sunday evening on charge of having 
broken a law that had been promulgated the same 
morning, and were sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment the next day without trial. Even at so recenta 
date did it seem impossible to prophesy the triumph of 
liberal principles. 

But liberalism has won its lasting triumph and the 
hopes of the men of 1868 have been realized. The 
people of Japan have the rights that once belonged only 
to samurai. They can be arrested, detained and pun- 
ished only after process of law, and according to laws 
as framed by their representatives. Their houses are 
their castles, Their property is secure and their mails 
must be undisturbed. Even the Emperor binds himself 
to submit to the same fundamental law. The commons 
have the same protection as the nobles and are equally 
eligible to office. Think of the contrast with the Japan 
of twenty-five years ago. 

The Emp2ror still is supreme; he is not to be a make- 
believe king, but still the people are frankly admitted to 
a share of power and responsibility. There will be dis- 
cussion as to the sufficiency of the powers of the Diet, 
and the Liberals will argue for a wider electorate. But 
the start has been made. We should hesitate to ask 
for more. In our opinion the Constitution is as liberal 
as the case admits. To have given more would have 
been to court danger. 

Will the Constitution meet the high hopes of the 
people, will it be permanent? We think so. It never 
can be revoked. No one who knows Japan can fancy 
that a possibility. And the people will prove themselves 
wise in the exercise of power. Time will be needed, 
with experience and education; but after the first inex- 
perience wears away we look for the successful sur- 
mounting of all difficulties. Japan cannot go back. 
This is the decisive step in a new career. 

In conclusion, has not the time fully come for the 
complete reversal of our Western policy toward Japan? 
The treaties that were fit in 1857 are absurd in 1889. 
What further guarantee can be given? As the United 
States led the West to Japan in 1854 let it now lead the 
West in recognizing this Empire’s right to the fullest 
participation in the equality of the civilized nations of 
the earth. The old treaties will remain unrevised to our 
disgrace. Let us at once and freely give the full equal- 
ity that Japan has earned and asks. 

TOKIO, JAPAN. 
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-...A strange story comes from Kertsch, in Russia. 
About four versts from the town stands the Monastery 
of St. George. This winter the Archimandrite Peter, Sue 
perior of the Community, died, as was stated at the time, 
of an apoplectic fit. The day prior to the funeral the body 
was deposited in the monastery chapel. When the door 
was opeued next morning a dense volume of smoke issued 
forth, and the remains of the dead prelate were found 
burned to cinders. The town physician, the public prose- 
cutor and the police were sent for at once, and an investi- 
gation made, with no resuits yet heard from. The affair 
Was said to be entirely accidental; but it was rumored in 
the locality that the Archimandrite was poisoned and that 
his body was burned in order to destroy all traces of the 
e. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





THERE has always been a controversy as to whether 
the style of the Rev. Morphine Velvet or that of the 
Rev. Melchisedek Howler isthe more popular with a 
congregation. Some people like to take their spiritual 
pleasures dreamily and listen to sermons as to the sound 
of a brook iu the leafy month of June, that to the quiet 
woods all night singeth a quiet tune; others like an 
awakening discourse like a douche bath, which makes 
them ‘‘situp.” These two divines are extreme cases 
taken from fiction, and it is asserted by the novelist 
(who was a good churchgoer) thatthe former type best 
fills the church, and the latter the chapel. I am no 
judge of such matters, but a recent report of two dis- 
courses given by two divines is curiously corroborative 
of this view. The Scottish Spurgeon, preaching in the 
Tabernacle, urges the nominal religionist (perhaps in 
the pew below him but presumably present) to take 
hence his ‘dry, frozen, formalist soul and make way 
for the drunkard and the thief.” This seems strong 
language to address to persons who, tho doubtless 
miserable sinners, pay pew rents; but they seem to like 
it. On the other hand, a divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, preaching to a more select audience is as soft as 
Devonshire cream. It is a sermon, and a very good one, 
against cruelty to animals. ‘‘ You go out of town, my 
friends, but the cat doesn’t; you are not intentionally 
unkind, you birds with fine feathers, no; you have ten- 
der hearts, I know, but you forget. You are in a hurry 
to go to the seaside, to the Swiss mountains, to the 
Scotch moors, and you leave poor puss to whatis a terri- 
ble pass. From a pampered pet she becomes a skeleton. 
She dies of starvation.” The idea of a person (a woman, 
too) with a kind heart leaving a pet cat to starve when 
eighteen pence a week would have provided for it seems 
strange tome. I should have said— but then I should 
not be very popular with a fashionable congregation. 

In Mr. Burnand’s dramatic ‘‘ Cantata of Pickwick,” 
the question of whether what is enough for one is 
enough for two, in matrimony, is very agreeably dis- 
cussed between Mr, Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell. 

P. 

** When there’s only one to dinner there’s only one to tea; 
When there’s only one to breakfast and to supper, 


It is like a single person riding free and easilee, 
With no one up behind upon the crupper.” 
Mrs. B. 
‘* When you’d only got one animal to carry any pair 
On a pillion I believe—’twas very funny— 


The horse required nothing but his ordinary fare 
And carried double fare for single money.” 


She adds more practically: 
** It depends upon the person, Mr. Pickwick, I declare, 

A person economical and saving everywhere; 

For ’tis just such little matters that a gentleman like you 

Can never heed, and never need demean himself todo.” 
This is not only humorous, but the soundest common 
sense, and underlies the whole question of marriage on 
small means. A virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band, but she who also understands housekeeping is 
worth a good many crowns, for she is a perpetual in- 
come. 

If the ballads of a nation are of more consequence 
than its laws, those which deal with foreign matters 
must also have a certain significance. A very neat copy 
of verses with a black border, is now being sold in the 
London thoroughfares modestly entitled, ‘‘ A few lines 
upon the late Emperor Frederic.” It’s price is a penny, 
which brings poetry within the reach of the poorest. 
One couplet strikes the author as so admirable that it is 
repeated at the end of each verse; 

‘* He was a noble Emperor, he was good to ali mankind, 
So gently toll the bell, and quietly draw the blind.” 
The fashion for realism seems to have bad its effect even 
upon this bard of the people; for he does not shrink 
from telling his story in a way that those who do not 
admire Wordsworth, might almost call prosaic. 
“ It was while dining with the King of Italy, in the autumn of 
1886, 

That the Emperor got wet through, which caused this dread- 

Now a called away, there is not the slightest doubt 

But what the people in the country will be very much put 

about.” 
In the whole range of ballad literature I do not know 
a more courageous handling of facts or a more simple 
treatment of ‘‘ a great subject.” ‘‘So gently toll the bell 
and quietly draw the blind” is a line that haunts the 
memory, like Mark Twain’s 
‘Conductor, when you receive a fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare.” 

If one could only foresee the future of one’s acquaint- 
ances how much more interesting some of them would 
become! Not ten years ago a medical gentleman was 
called in to attend a member of my family at a seaside 
place, in whom I had a splendid opportunity of this kind. 
He wasa little eccentric, would excuse himself for oc- 
casionally dropping asleep while the nurse was giving 
him her report, upon the ground that he had been taking 
opium for toothache; but otherwise there was nothing 
remarkable about him. His conversation had a decided- 
ly somnolent impression on me, tho I had not been par- 





scribed the sons of Esculapius from the conversational 
point of view as being like cheroots, rarely very good, 
but still more rarely very bad; adoctor has always some- 
thing to say for himself; but this gentleman was deci- 
dedly under the average. Venit, vidit, vicit. He came; 
prescribed without doing either harm or good, and got 
his bill paid. A few years afterward he committed— 
scientifically of course—one of the most cold-blooded 
murders that have ever been chronicled. Some very 
good-natured writer (Walter Scott, if I remember right- 
ly) tells us that there is always semething worth know- 
ing in everybody if you will take the trouble to discover 
it; andI exceedingly regret my indolence as regards that 
medical man. IfI could only have cast his horoscope 
beforehand, what an interesting study he would have 
afforded. But it is now too late; he has been—well, let 
us say, snatched away. And now I have lost another 
opportunity; surely I remember the Mr. Ross Raymond 
who is in trouble in connection with Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, orchidsand a check. If Iam correct he once 
did me the honorof “ interviewing ” me, in spite of all 
I could do to stop him, on behalf of some star-bespan- 
gled banner of freedom in the far West. I recall that 
“slight American accent,” those ‘‘ pleasant manners ” 
and that ‘‘ fluency of conversation.” Literature it seems 
was always his “ lay”; only of late instead of being 
merely hand and glove with eminent authors he has 
adopted their personality and become themselves. He 
has been visiting the provinces as the author of this and 
that popular work, and distributing autographs and (es- 
pecially) checks. When I knew him he was only in 
his chrysalis state, but his supposed connection with 
journalism no doubt did him good service. I had no 
idea he would become so distinguished, or I should 
have paid more attention to hina. It is sad to reflect 
that tho he has now plenty of ‘‘copy” and abundant lei- 
sure for writing it, he is cut off from the channels of 
publication. 

A young gentleman who, like Mynheer von Flam in 
the ballad, had a cork leg, but without having the ad- 
vantage of being ‘‘ the richest merchant in Rotterdam,” 
has been endeavoring to obtain money under the false 
pretense of being a nobleman. His peculiarity has been 
shared by the famous Marquis of Anglesea, who used to 
boast of living much longer than most people who had 
‘* one leg in the grave,” but so far as I know, by no other 
peer of the realm. One would have thought that an in- 
dividual suffering from this defect would have perforce 
avoided personating other people as a thing liable to de- 
tection; but that what is bred in the bone comes out in 
the meat, is, it seems, as true of cork as itis of flesh and 
blood. He was also charged with being drunk and dis- 
orderly, which to a person in his condition must have 
been full of peril. Moreover he protested that he kept a 
yacht on which it must have been impossible that he 
could keep his legs. A magistrate must of course do 
his duty without being swayed by personal admiration, 
but we cannot withhold our meed of praise for a gentle- . 
man who, despite the obstacles of Nature herself, em- 
barks upon a course of life so obviously unsuited to him. 

Bognor is not a large town, but to some people it is a 
metropolis; one of the ‘‘ objects of interest” in its neigh- 
borhood is Selsea Bill. The familiarity with which it is 
thus spoken of is not, however, borne out by personal 
knowledge; I had the pleasure of a conversation with a 
lady who resided half-way between these attractive spots 
and just two miles from Selsea Bill, but who had never 
been there. ‘* You are not much accustomed to travel,” 
I tentatively observed, to which she replied with some 
pride: ‘‘ Nay, I once went to Chichester,” some six miles 
away. [had imagined until now that she must have been 
the least given to gadding about of any person alive, but it 
seems Ijwas mistaken, A man man has just died in Wych 
Street, Strand, at the age of seventy-nine, who never 
took a journey except in his hearse to Brompton Ceme- 
tery, nor slept out of his own house. He deserves to be 
embalmed in the Dictionary of Biography, as the Cham- 
pion Stay-at-Home. There is nothing said in his obituary 
about his intellectual gifts, but they could not have got 
the *‘ narrower,” as Hood says of traveled minds, ‘ like 
copper wire by going further.” To any one who knows 
‘that locality of which there is always a doubt,’”’ Wych 
Street, the circumstance will have an additional inter- 
est. ‘‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,” exclaims the poet, but this gentleman differed 
from him, foto colo. 

A lady novelist whose political predilections are well 
known has been taken to task for contributing to news- 
papers of different opinions. This reminds one of Mr. 
Pickwick’s indignation at seeing his counsel exchanging 
a nod with Sergeant Buzfuz before the great case of 
Bardell and Pickwick came on. The poor novelist, I sup- 
pose, may have his views about political matters, like 
other people, and still be permitted to disagree with 
those of hispublisher. It would be a pretty sight to see 
him looking through the list of the syndicate of papers 
that was to print his story, and putting his pen through 
those which differed from him on Bimetallism and the 
Duration of Parliament. There is no worse sign of the 
degeneracy of politics at the present time than their 
malign influence upon our social life. It used to be the 
boast of Londoners that it was only in the country that 
diversity of opinion caused any strain upon our friendly 





taking of his favorite narcotic. Some cynic has de- 





relations with one another ; but the personalities that 
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are now indulged in over the most contemptible ques- 
tions, make havoc of genial intercoursefrom Paddington 
to Pall Mall. Let us keep fiction, at least, out of the 
mud of faction, and not be solicitous to inquire for 
whom our best story-teller voted on the county council, 
Even Walter Scott, partisan tho he was, wrote for the 
Edinburgh Review until the short, offensive notice of his 
‘* Marmion” appeared in it. 

Some people have a healthy conviction that money 
may be employed for good purposes, altho it may not 
originally have been come by in an orthodox manner. 
It is said that a Methodist church in Illinois has aug- 
mented its building fund at the expense of certain Dem- 
ocrats who betted upon the Presidential contest, and 
whose lost dollars were placed ‘at the disposal of the 
elders by the loser. We English think differently, and 
it is notorious that a charitable institution refused to be 
benefited from the proceeds of a poor box which it was 
proposed to place on the grand stand on Epsom Downs. 
Sometimes, however, there is ignorance displayed 
among us as to what is orthodoxy. At this momenta 
bishop is being tried for having lighted candles upon the 
cathedral altar in the daytime. Thirty years ago the 
ecclesiastical world was being torn asunder by the same 
controversy, without those who were outside that world 
understanding its importance much better than they do 
now. Ina parish close to a great railway depot, ina 
southern county, the vicar, who was very high church, 
was at daggers drawn with the congregation upon this 
matter. The head of the depot, a matter-of-fact engi- 
neer, was the rector’s own churchwarden, and devoted 
to his interests. ‘‘I am quite distressed, sir,” he said to 
him one day, ‘‘ that you should have all the trouble 
about your altar lights, and I am resolved to putastop 
to it; it willonly cost a few pipes, and I will take the gas 
down from the works and lay it on right down to your 
church.” The offer was well meant but was not ac- 
cepted. , 

It has always been a matter of astonishment to me 
considering how much money has been spent on adver- 
tising, that more care is not taken to make the adver- 
tisemente more attractive. If a thousandth-part of the 
sum paid for their print and paper, was devoted to their 
composition, they might be in good English and even 
humorous. The expected purchaser is a man of means, 
presumably with some education, and naturally turns 
away from what is dull, vulgar and illiterate. Why 
should he not be conciliated by decent grammar and 
some grains of wit? In the illustrated advertisements 
progress has been made, of late, in this direction. Good 
artists have been employed, and even here and there 
original letter-press of some merit accompanies the pic- 
tures. The vegetarians we read, and without much 
surprise, ‘‘ feel themselves sadly in want of an attract- 
ive advertising placard,” and are offering a prize of £5 
for an ideal poster.” This seems a smal] sum even for 
the real thing, tho I dare say it will induce some liter- 
ary competition. Butif these good people were in the 
flourishing condition which their virtues (as they are 
constantly assuring us) deserve, and could afford a pic- 
torial advertisement of their profession how admirably 
it would lend itself to illustration. What could be more 
striking, for instance, than Nebuchadnezzar during the 
period of his abstinence from animal food; what an op- 
portunity for color and costume! In the old peep-show 
days there was no one equal for attraction to that 
**Heastern Monarch,” as the showman called him. 
Only he must not, of course, be represented as suffer- 
ing from change of diet; on the contrary, he must not 
be *‘ at grass,” but ‘‘in clover.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





THE BIBLICAL GEHENNA. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE term Gehenna, derived from two Hebrew words 
—Gei Hinnom—originally signified the Valley of Hin- 
nom, sometimes designated as the ** Valley of Lamenta- 
tion.” This valley was situated south of Jerusalem, and 
extended westward from the Valley of Jehosophat under 
Mount Zion. Here the worship of the idol Moloch was 
established by the ancient Israelites, and here little chil- 
dren were burnt alive as sacrifices to this idol god. 
Josiah abolished this borrid system of human sacrifices, 
and, in order torender the place ceremonially unclean, 
he made it the receptacle of the dead bodies of crimi- 
nals, the carcasses of animals and the general filth of 
the city of Jerusalem, A tire was kept continually 
burning ion this valley as the means of consuming such 
carcasses and filth. The Jews, prior to the time of Christ, 
and by a natural and easy figure of speech, had trans- 
ferred the name of this valley to the place for the 
punishment of the wicked after death, and, hence, 
called this place Gehenna, regarding it as the abode of 
demons and wicked men. As thus used, the term meant 
to them substantially what was meant by Tartarus 
among the Greeks. It was the place of future torment. 
(Robiason’s *‘ Greek and English Lexicon,” p. 150;Smith’s 
‘** Dictionary of the Bible,’’ p. 245; and Dr. Broadus’s 
‘* Commentary on Matthew,” p. 103.) 

Such was the Jewish import of the word Gehenna in 
the time of our Lord, and fh this sense he used it in his 
public ministry. He did not originate the idea of such 
a place for the punishment of the wicked, or the term 





for its expression, since the idea already existed among 
the people and the term was also in use for expressing 
the idea. He adopted the term and gave his sanction 
to the general idea conveyed by it. The word Hell, in 
the common English Version of the New Testament, is 
used to translate this term, and the same is true in the 
Revised Version. The usual sense attached to this word 
makes it a fitting term for the translation of Gehenna. 
The term Gehenna, translated Hell, « ccursin the follow- 
ing passages in the Greek New Testament: 


‘* Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill shall 
be in danger of the judgment. But [say unto you, That 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment, and whosoever shall say to 
his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council; but 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
fire [the hell of fire.]”” (Matt. v, 21, 22) 

** And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast 
it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell.’’ (Matt. v, 29,30 ) 

** And fear not them which kill the body, butare not able 
to kill the sou); but rather fear him which is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell.” (Matt. x. 28.) 

‘Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
them off and cast them from thee; it is better for thee to 
enter into life halt or maimed rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire. And if 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; 
it is better for thee to enter life with one eye, rather than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell fire [the hell of fire.]” 
(Matt. xviii, 8,9) 

‘““Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, and when 
he is made ye make him twofold more the cbild of hell than 
yourselves.’’ (Matt. xxiii, 15.) 

** Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell?’ (Matt. xxiii, 33.) 

** And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to 
goinvo hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched, 
where their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched. 
And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee 
to enter halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched, where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And if thine 
eye offend thee, pluck it out ; it is better for thee to euter 
into the kingdom of God with oneeye than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire [the hell of fire], where their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” (Mark ix, 
43-48.) 

** And I say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
ean do. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, [say unto you, Fear him.” (Luke xii, 5.) 

* And the tongue isa fire, a world of iniquity, so is the 
tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole body 
and setteth on fire the course of Nature, and it is set on fire 
of hell.” (James iii, 6.) 


Here are twelve instances in which the word Hell is 
used to translate the terma Gehenna—seven of them oc- 
curring in the Gospel of Matthew, three in that of Mark, 
one in that of Luke, and one in the Epistle of James. 
All of the passages, with the exception of the one last 
quoted, record words which fell from the lips of our 
Saviour. He used a term in each of these passages 
which, as he knew, would. by those who heard him, be 
understood to mean the place for the punishment of the 
wicked after death; and hence his authority is com- 
mitted to the doctrine of a Gehenna or Hell in the future 
life as the place for the pun::hment of the wicked, just 
as really as it is by other passages committed to the 
doctrine of a Heaven as the place for the reward of the 
righteous. Tnis doctrine is the fundamental conception 
that attaches to the word in each instance of its use. 
Detach this idea from the term, and the language of the 
Saviour would at once lose its meaning and force. 

In one of the above passages Christ directs his disci- 
ples notto fear them which simply kill the body, but 
cannot kill the soul, thus implying a distinction between 
the body and the soul. He then adds that they should 
fear him who is ‘‘ able to destroy both soul and body in 
Hell.” He repeats the same teaching in the passage 
quoted from the Gospel of Luke, and refers to God as 
having power, after he hath killed the body “to cast 
into Hell.” Inanother passage entrance “into life” is 
contrasted with being ‘‘cast into everlasting fire,” or 
‘* into hell fire [the hell of fire].” In still another pas- 
sage the same contrast is presented, and the idea of 
being ‘‘ cast into hell” is explained to be that of being 
cast ‘‘ into the fire that never shall be quenched.” In 
the terrible denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees— 
designated as ‘‘ serpents,” as ‘‘a generation of vipers,” 
and as “‘ hypocrites,” to mark their extreme sinfulness 
and depravity—Christ, in the emphatic form of a ques- 
tion, declares that they couli not ‘‘escape the damna- 
tion of hell.” He not only uses the work Gehenna or 
Hell in the sense then accepted among the ‘Jews, but he 
connects the use with adjuncts and explanatory relations 
and warnings that leave no doubt asto what he meant 
to teach when employing this term. It is not possible, 
without violating all laws of just interpretation, to avoid 
the conclusion that he thought Gehenna or Hell to be a 





reality in the future life. The idea is indelibly stamped 
upon his use of the term. 

Our Saviour was no mere alarmist, attempting to 
frighten the agein which he lived, or mankind in gen- 
eral, with an idea which he himself did not believe, 
He did not take up a Jewish notion which he thought 
to be false, and incorporate it into his own preaching, 
simply to excite human fear, when there was no ecca- 
sion for such fear. Hedid not speak of the ‘‘damna- 
tion of hell” when the whole idea of Gehenna was a 
mere fable. Asa divine messenger, yea, as God mani- 
fest in the flesh, he was not and he could not be de- 
ceived or mistaken on the question whether there was a 
real Gehenna in the future life or not. Hesaid that there 
was such a place, and that, too, as plainly as he declared 
the existence of God, or proclaimed himself to be the 
Messiah predicted in the Old Testament. No part of 
the Bible is clearer or more defirite and positive on this 
point than that which reports the public ministry of 
Christ. It is true that he preached the doctrine of sal- 
vation for sinners, and invited them to come to him for 
this salvation; and it is just as true that he preached the 
doctrine of damnation in application to those who re- 
ject him. To deny the truth of the latter doctrine is to 
dispute his authority as a teacher. 

The term “ fire,” and the phrases *‘ everlasting fire,” 
**the fire that never shall be quenched,” and *‘ the lake 
of fire,” constitute a part of the imagery that the Bible 
connects with the Gehenna or Hell which it reveals. 
Real fire in the literal sense may not be the fact in- 
tended, and probably is not; and yet this imagery, drawn 
from earthly things, and addressed to those who are 
able to appreciate it, has a terrible meaning. It certainly 
does not mean happiness, and cannot mean anything. 
but misery of the extremest kind, no matter by what 
method the misery may be inflicted. To be cast “into 
everlasting fire” or ‘‘ into the hell of fire” is to be a suf- 
ferer. This idea is conveyed in‘ hestrongest possible terme, 
Nothing can exceed the blessedness of Heaven as de- 
scribed in the Bible; and nothing can exceed the misery 
and wretchedness of Hell as described in the same Bi- 
ble. There they are—Heaven and Hell—in the same 
boak, and upon the same authority; and if we believe in 
the former upon this authority, we ought also to believe 
in the latter. The fact that the one is a place of happi- 
ness and the other a place of misery, does not affect the 
credibility of the revelation in respect to either. 

Moreover, the Gehenna which appears in Christ’s min- 
istry, and which, according to his teaching, is real dur- 
ing the intermediate period elapsing between death and 
the resurrection and the final judgment, remains real in 
its essential character after such resurrection and judg- 
ment. The Bible distinctly teaches the resurrection of 
the dead, alike in respect to ‘‘ the just and the unjust,” 
declaring that the former shall come forth ‘‘ unto the 
resurrection of life,” and the latter ‘‘ unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnution.” (John v. 29.) It also teaches that 
God ‘‘ hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom he bath 
ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto all men 
in that he hath raised bim from the dead”; that in that 
day God will ‘‘judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ,” 
rendering ‘‘to every man according to his deeds”; and 
that ** we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.” (Acts xvii, 31; Rom. ii, 6, 16,; and II 
Cor. v, 10.) 

Our Saviour, when himself about to die for the sins of 
men, proclaimed the great fact of his second coming to 
raise the dead and judge the world “in righteousness,” 
and, as the result thereof, appoint to every one his final 
and e‘ernal destiny. Let us hear his words: ‘‘When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all tke holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory: and before him shall be gathered all nations; and 
he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats; and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left hand.” 
Tothose on his right-hand lie will say: ‘‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” To those on his left 
hand he will say: ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
The latter ‘‘shall go away into everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life eternal.” (Matt. xxv, 31-46.) 
Here isa judgment fixed at the end of the world, that 
carries forward the Gehenna of which Christ spoke in 
the passages above quoted, and makes that Gehenna last 
longer than the period intermediate between death and 
the resurrection. To those who prior to the resurrection 
and the general judgment, have been punished in this 
Gehenna, the King will say: “Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” These are the persons who will ‘‘go away 
into everlasting punishment”; and in respect to this 
punishment Christ uses the pbrase ‘‘everlasting fire.” 

The phrase ‘‘ wailing and gnashing of teeth ”—occur- 
ring six times in the Gospel of Matthew, and once in that 
of Luke—is also used by the great Teacher to describe 
the future punishment of those who are consigned to 


Gehenna, (Matt. viii, 12; xiii, 42, 50; xxii, 13; xxiv, 513. 


xxv, 30, and Luke xiii, 28) ‘‘Sosball it be at the end 
of the world,” says the Saviour; ‘‘ the angels shall come 
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forth, and sever the wicked from among the just, and 
shall cast them into the furnace of fire; there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.” When explaining the 
parable of the tares he said: ‘‘ As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the 
end of this world. The Son of Man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend and them which do iniquity ; and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth,” These well-known sym- 
bols of wretchedness and wo are used as a picture of 
the misery of Heil. The picture was drawn by Christ 
himself, and was by him associated with Gehenna. We 
find itin the record of his ministry, and cannot escape 
the sight of it if we read the whole of that record. 
This picture surely cannot mean happiness. It must 
mean misery. 

Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 

speaks of the day ‘‘when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from Heaven with his mighty angels in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God and 
that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power.” 
This refers to the tinal judgment. when Jesus “shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe.” The apostle designates the time 
of these events as ‘‘ that day,” evidently referring to the 
day of judgment, when all men, the good and bad alike, 
shall stand before the Judge of ‘‘ the quick and the dead 
at his appearing,” when the books shall be opened, and 
when those whose names are ‘* not found written in the 
Book of Life ” shall be ‘‘ cast the lake of fire’’ (Rev. xx, 
15). Paul here proclaims the same doctrine that his 
Lord had proclaimed when on earth. We have in the 
ministry of both the doctrine of ‘indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish,” in respect to those 
“that are contentious and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness,” applied to them in ‘‘that day” 
when God shall ‘‘ render to every man according to his 
deeds,” and that, too, whether they have sinned and are 
judged without the written law, or have sinned under 
this law and are judged thereby. This whole doctrine 
we find in the Biblical Gehenna, taken in connection 
with the revelations that explain this term. This one 
word embraces, incloses and conveys the whole idea. 
To understand its import is to understand what awaits 
the unbelieving and the wicked, not only between death 
and the resurrection, but also after the resurrection and 
final judgment. 

No one can be more sensible than the author of this 
article that the Gehenna of the Bible presents to thought 
a most fearful spectacle. He did not place it in the 
Bible, and did not draw the picture of this terrible 
Gehenna. He has simply found it there, and endeav- 
ored to give the reader an idea of what the Bible says 

about it. Christ himself put the idea there, intending 
that it should stay there as a part of the record of his 
ministry. There it is, there it has been, and there it will 
remain. No hermeneuties can get it out of Christ’s 
ministry, and no translation can cover it up, and yet be 
true to the original text. Gehenna as a place for the 
punishment of the wicked after death and the authority 
of the New Testament must stand or fall together. We 
might as well dispute the glorious Heaven of this Tes- 
tament as the awful Gehenna of the same. Both belong 
to, and are parts of God's revelation of the future life; 
and kence both rest upon precisely the same authority. 

He who, understanding what the Bible says, and 
having no hope founded on the grace of God through 
Christ, claims to have no fear in respect to the Gehenna 
revealed in this Book, is either an out-and-out infidel, 
or the subject of an amazingly misplaced heroism. Even 
the lowest presumption that the Gehenna of the Bible is 
a reality to the wicked and the godless after death, 
ought to excite human fear. The reality is upon its face 
too awful not to be feared. The punitive wrath of God 
which lies in it, and is expressed by it, should arouse 
the fears of men. They do well to be afraid of such 
wrath, and escape it while they may. They do well to 
make their peace with God through Christ before they 
meet him on the throne of judgment. Resist his power 
they cannot. Escape from its grasp they cannot. They 
are in his hands, and if on earth they defy his law and 
reject his grace as offered in the Gospel, then the clear 
teaching of the Bible is that they will feel his wrath in 
eternity. God will then be to them “‘a consuming fire.” 

BROOKLYN, m.. ¥. 
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AN ALARMING EXHIBIT OF SALOON 
PRODUCTS. 


BY D. DORCHESTER, D.D. 











A THOUSAND times worse than Ariel or Caliban, the 
mischievous spirits which figured largely in the mythol- 
ogy of the Middle Ages, are the alcoholic spirits of our 
times, making sadder havoc with the best elements of 
our civilization, 

The relation of the liquor traffic to pauperism, crime 
and lunacy may be a hackneyed theme ; but we cannot 
ignore it while we stand face to face with the present 
alarming trend in the Old Bay State and in all the states 
which are not suppressing the saloons. It is, doubtless, 
true that the aggregate wealth and the wealth of nu- 





merous individuals is rapidly augmenting ; but at the 
same time it is an ominous sign that this trinity of 
hideous evils is alarmingly growing. 

Our institutions for these terrible classes, often en- 
larged and even multiplied, are crowded to overflow- 
ing: and thoughtful men are deeply pondering the 
questions, What are we coming to? and, How can we 
continue to manage, shut in and subject to discipline, 
these unfortunate, delinqvent and offendirg classes? 
How long shall we continue to build, rebuild and mul- 
tiply these costly mammoth structures, within whose 
frowning walls are gathered these growing classes, 
which dog and disgrace our civilization? Loubtless as 
long as we sanction and foster the drink saloons, the 
manufactories of these evils. 

Weare not unaware that there are other causes which 
produce these evils; but no true citizen can be indiffer- 
ent to the following facts, gathered from the official re- 
ports of Massachusetts, showing in a striking and con- 
clusive form— 

1. The relation of the liquor traffic to pauperism, 
and how greatly the evil has increased under the license 
system, as compared with periods of prohibition in our 
own state. 


Average Yearly Number of Paupers. 


1865-1869 inclusive, under prohibition ........... ......... 31,841 
1876-1880 saa “ ei lacind Shem Copieun 78,084 
Average Yearly Cost of Pauperism. 

1865-1869 inclusive, under prohibition ...................... $756,954 
1876-1880 ” ” EES eee 1,884,870 


From 1865 to 1875, the initial year of each period, the 
population increased 30 per cent. ; but the cost of pau- 
perism under license was 83 per cent. more than under 
prohibition, and the number of the paupers was 150 per 
cent. more—all this notwithstanding the great expendi- 
tures in all our municipalities from 1865 to 1869 for 
diseased and disabled soldiers, and for the families of sol- 
diers who fell during the War. Being under prohibition, 
these burdens were more easily borne. 

That the licensing of the traffic had much to do with 
the increase after 1876 will be made still clearer by an- 
other comparison. Taking four no-license towns—i. e., 
towns which, after the license law was enacted, elected 
selectmen who would not grant licenses, and comparing 
them with four towns which at once adopted the license 
system, let us notice the results, keeping in mind that 
prohibition was repealed and license enacted in 1875: 

Cost of Pauperism in Four No-license Towns. 


Under Prohibition Under No-license 
(1865-1869), (1876-1880), 

Average Yearly. Average Yearly. 
| TEES Rie 2 $1,524 $2,970 
PE Accesna< .nas suse 5,896 5,746 
ee ee 2,391 5,123 
Westhorough....... 5.600. 926 4,821 
- RS Bent $10,747 $18,160 
I access Ca desthawtaecadenisenst ts $7,413 


Cost of Pauperism in Four License Towns. 
Under Prohibition Under License 


(1865-1869), (1876-1880), 

Average Yearly. Average Yearly. 
Mariboreugh...........scccecs $958 $6,880 
PINE in ckasscecleen fodews , 4,788 12,985 
St hiicnscdcks scnawddusses 1,533 5,445 
TI csiisnscia wwnrmsiaecmehemisiiond 1,928 8,563 
TO iis eaedac'edsce $9,207 $33,873 
I, icin vacesnbewncm ten cwvedtas $24,566 


It will here be seen that the cost of pauperism during 
the first period (prohibition) was $1,540 less in the sec- 
ond list of towns than in the first list; but in the last 
period (license) these license towns paid out $15,713 
more than the no-license towns. Will it be conjectured 
that the population increased more in the latter class 
than in the former? Not much. 

Increase of the population in the four no-license 
towns, 21 per cent. ; in the license towns, 26 per cent. 

Increase of pauper expenses in the no-license towns, 
69 per cent. ; in the license towns, 267 per cent. 

The no-license towns suffered from the disadvantage 
of license towns on their borders; nevertheless, their 
increase in pauper expenses was only about one-fourth 
as much relatively as in the license towns. 

2. A still more Convincing Demonstration.—A few 
years ago, by the aid of town and city reports, and the 
officials intrusted with the administration of the pauper 
funds, I made a comparison of the cost of pauperism in 
three cities and two large towns. I covered two peri- 
ods, twenty years apart—the first and best prohibitory 
period (1855-1860), and the first license period (1875- 
1880). I took the average yearly cost of pauperism for 
each municipality, in each period, for comparison and 
also compared the populations in the initial year of 
each period, 

Prohibition. License. 
1855 1875 
to t with to 
1860 1880 


Increase in Cost of 
Pauperism under 


Periods Compared. 


Increase of 
Po 





o 

Crrres AND TOWNS. ait cuigense ‘over the 
I 5 Sess uwwaneceesoted ax 90 per cent. 564 per cent. 
PN Fo a hsb ficdecs etscetoveees = as 329 ** * 
pS a ee eee Ce oe ae ‘a 600 ** * 
ncn sslicienennestneeoendiniin © Ing 
ic. ccnettsandadoneal = —” = 

Total average........ .. 77 per cent. 482 per cent. 


An increase of 482 per cent. in the pauper expenses of 
these five municipalities in twenty years is a grave mat- 
ter, especially when the only distinctive difference in 





the periods is that one was a period of prohibition and 
the other of license. Is it claimed that the period from 
1875 to 1880 was one of financial straits? No; we passed 
that from 1872 to 1875, and there. was little distress from 
that cause to occasion embarrassment. As to the wages 
of laborers, compared with commodities, in the two pe- 
riods, specialists have shown that the latter period was 
as good as the former; and it should not be overlooked 
that the former period took in those years of great finan- 
cial distress, 1857 and 1858. 

Is it said that this bad exhibit is owing to the large 
accessions of new and improvident populations from 
foreign lands? But what, I ask, is the matter with 
those classes? Take the liquors away and they do well 
enough. There is no other class of persons among us 
who so soon open savings bank accounts, obtain snug, 
comfortable homes and a piece of land as these foreign- 
born «lasses when they cease to use intoxicating liquors. 

Some slightly modifying circumstances there may be, 
as between the two periods, but nothing which begins 
to account for the increase of 482 per cent. in the pau- 
per expenses of these five towns and cities, aside from 
the enormous outlay of earnings under the license sys- 
tem. How enormously greater are the depredations of 
alcohol under license than under prohibition ! 

3. What are the Facts under our Local Option Reyimen? 
—Since the adoption of this measure, so far as I have 
been able to gather from a close examination of the of- 
ficial reports of the towns as published by the Secretary 
of State, 163 towns and cities, each year, in the seven 
successive years, voted no license, and 15 voted for 
license. A large number more voted no license, or for 
license six years in the seven, and others a less number 
of times 1n each class. The official statistics of pauper- 


‘ism for 1870 are not as full as for 1888, a considerable 


number of towns not reporting that year. But I have 
obtained the data for both 1870 and 1888, in 102 towns 
and cities which voted no license seven years successively 
under local option, and in eight which voted for license 
seven times successively, with the following result: 

In the above no-license towns and cities 53 per cent. 
increase. 

In the above license towns and cities 201 per cent. in- 
crease, or four times as much in the license places as in 
the no-license places, while the population of the license 
places increased only a little over twice as much as in 
the no-license places. In should be kept in mind that 
the no-license towns suffered from license towns on their 
borders, or their exhibits would have been better still. 

4. Twenty average towns were next selected from all 
parts of the state, agricultural and manufacturing com- 
munities, three-fourths of them of the latter class, rang- 
ing in population from 2,304 to 14,466, and selected, too, 
without reference to how they voted on the license ques- 
tion under our local option law. Comparing the pauper 
expenses of these towns in the prohibition year 1870 
with the same expenses in the licenre year 1888, they 
show an increase in this item of 132 per cent., while 
their population, from 1872 to 1885 increased only 24 per 
cent.—the pauper expenses increasing over five times 
more than the increase of the population. I next se- 
lected 

Five License and Five No license Towns. 





Five No-license Pauper Expenses Popuiation 
Towns. 1870 c. p. d. 1888. 1870. p. d. 1885. 
thorough } {| Under prohibition in) ( 
Ceeirclee || iene || crease 
for on 
Harwich (\ “in 1888, increase || *! ber cent. 
Beverley J | 65 per cent. i 


These five towns voted no, some of them 6 times and 
others’? times in succession, in the last seven years of 
local option; but they nevertheless suffered from license 
towns on their borders. 


Five License Pauper Expenses Population 
Towns. 1870 c. p. d. 1888. 1870 ¢. p. d. 1885. 
Milford Under prohibition in) { 

Westfield | 1870, compared with } Incr : 
Webster under license W nar een —¥ 
Hopkinton | | in 1888, increase | 

Pittsfield \ 253 per cent. | 


These five towns voted yes, some of them 6 times and 
others 7 times, in succession, under the last seven years 
of local option; and their pauper expenses increased four 
times as much as those of the five no-license towns, the 
increase of pauper expenses in the license towns being 
258 per cent. to 65 per cent. in the no-license towns. 

In these no-license towns the pauper expenses in- 
creased only 2.4 more than the population in the same 
towns. In these license towns the pauper expenses in- 
creased 14.8 more than the population in the same 
towns, 

It is not evident that the liquor traffic isthe relentless 
enemy of economics as well as of morals, homes, states, 
humanity, and of God? 

5. Prison Population.—In the ten years, 1879 to 


1888 inclusive, the commitments to all the penal 
institutions in this state increased from 16,501 
to 30,688, or 86 per cent. Comparing more 


closely with the population, for the dates covered by the 
census, we find the increase to be from 17,053 in 1880 to 
26,651 in 1885, or 56 per cent., while the population 
gained only 8.9 per cent. Commitments for drunken- 
ness, 1880 to 1885, increased from 10,962 to 18,700 or 70 
percent. Since 1885 the number has rolled up to 28,- 
407. Since 1879 the increase has been 125 per cent. 





6. The cities. must soon be subjected to more 
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radical temperance measures, or there can be no 
hope for them, Unless something more effect- 
ive is done, there is a fearful future before the 
cities. Last year, the whole number of arrests 
for all offenses in the state was 76.237, of which 
63,269 or 82 per cent. were in the cities. Of these arrests 
48,153 were for drunkenness, of which 42,381 or 88 per 
cent. were in the cities. 

In the city of Boston, while the liquor license fees 
were considerably advanced, and the number of licenses 
was reduced 520 within two or three years, the arrests 
for drunkenness increased from 15,400 in 1885, to 23,044 
in 1888. Such is the failure of even high license for 
which many plead so confidently. 

7. The Insane—We remember well when there 
were only one or two lunatic hospitals in Masse- 
chusetts. Now we have ten of all kinds, most of 
which are mammoth affairs, three of them having 
from 600 to 770 patients in each yearly. The in- 
sane of all classes in the institutions have in- 
creased from 1,580 in 1864 to 4,239 in 1888. From 1870 
to 1885, while the population increased 33 per cent., the 
insane increased 94 per cent., or almost three times as 
much. 

In view of the alarming growth of these three great 
economic, ethical and social evils, so directly antago- 
nizing society at its vital centers, what shall we do? 
The direct connection of them all with the liquor traffic 
as the fruitful source, will not be questioned. The Mid- 
land and Medical Messenger, a high English authority, 
Dr, Crowthers, Dr. Baer, of Berlin, Dr. Kerr and Lord 
Shaftesbury, of England, all attribute to alcobol the 
production of a large part of the insanity. Thomas Car- 
lyle said of alcohol: ‘‘ It is the most authentic incarna- 
tion of the infernal principle yet discovered,” 

Can this great and grievous evil be stayed so long as 
the saloons are allowed to flourish? How can the exist- 
ence of groggeries, on so many corners, absorbing the 
earnings of the populace, and producing disorder, 
crime, pauperism, insanity and general wretchedness be 
justified at the bar of political economy? Or at the bar 
of sound jurisprudence? Or at the bar of morality? Or 
at the bar of God? . 

What can be done effectively to rid society of these 
evils? The license system has been tried for several 
hundred years, and it has only shielded, sanctioned and 
fostered this malignant foe. High license has done no 
better where it has had a thorough trial. Local option, 
as we have it in Massachusetts, is too precarious, unsta- 
ble and shifting. The purest philanthropy, which can 
have nothing in common with the saloon, calls upon 
the state to put this infamous source of her direct woes 
under her feet, by prohibiting it altogether. Such legis- 
lation is in accordance with the plainest principles of 
equity. The Hon. Elizur Wright, an eminent statist, 
said: 

“The time is coming when temperance people every- 
where will claim exemption from certain kinds of taxa- 
tion—taxation under which the consumer now suffers, but 
which should be thrown upon capital. If the great tax 
which is now required to support charitable and pauper 
institutions, should be put on that portion of the popula- 
tion which is supported by liquor, then capital would re- 
treat.”’ 

Iowa and Kansas, under prohibition, are greatly re- 
ducing pauperism and crime. The jails are being emp- 
tied and are to let. Governor Martin, of Kansas, in his 
late Message (1889), said: 

‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that the population of the 
state is steadily increasing, the number of criminals con- 
fined in our penitentiaries is steadily decreasing. Many of 
our jails are empty, and all show a marked falling off in 
the number of prisoners confined. The dockets of our 
courts are no longer burdened with long lists of criminal 
cases. In the Capital district, containing a population of 
nearly 60,000, not a single criminal case was on the docket 
when the present term began.” 

Iowa has 55 jails without an inmate. But, alas! Mas- 
sachusetts is straggling and shifting to find accommo- 
dations for her culprits, her insane and her unfortu- 
nates—chiefly the victims of her licensed saloon traffic. 

Shall we go on building almshouses, jails, lunatic hos- 
pitals, etc., etc.? We certainly must, if we do not sup- 
press the source of these evils by more effective legisla- 
tion than we have yet applied. Whydo we delay? For 
what are we waiting ? 

Three great states, 
nia and Nebraska, are 


Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
now moving on the line 
of Constitutional probibition. Other states are moving 
on more radical lines than before. This is the great op- 
portunity of the American people. The index finger 
points to Constitutional prohibition. Shall we let triv- 
ial matters, party complications, political trimming, so- 
ciety customs, petty selfishness, old-time prejudices, a 
laggard conservatism, oreven our fears keep us back? 
At a great meeting in Exeter Hall, London, July 
17th, 1882, Cardinal Manning eloquently said: 
‘“*What are all our politics compared to this question? 
We want a good helmsman at the wheel, and a so- 
ber crew on board. And if there be one thing 
which demoralizes a people more rapidly than any other, 
it is that which makes the brains of men to reel, and the 
hearts of men to be passionate and inflamed, and the wills 
of men to be unsteady and weak, in the hour of tempta- 
tion. And when I know that intoxicating drink is doing 
all this, and that in the great centers of our industry, just 





where the people are crowded together, where the national 
life is intensified, as it were, to a focus—when I know that 
there the evil is spreading itself with the greatest inten- 
sity, I ask what are we about? How is it that men who 
profess to be statesmen and politicians can waste their 
time, and the time of the legislature, before they take this 
subject in hand?” 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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THE Senate still meets. Sometimes its sessions last 
an hour, in some cases only a few minutes; but the way 
to see one of the Senators now is to find him in his com- 
mittee-room, There he is either scowling over the list 
of applicants for appointments, and wondering who will 
remain to him for a constituency in case he could get 
appointments for all who ask it, or else he is speculat- 
ing over the changes in the committees made necessary 
by the new cast of the Senate for its Fifty-first Session. 
He is smiling, however, when he meets visitors wander- 
ing in and out of the corridors. Visitors did not go 
away immediately after the inauguration ; they stayed 
—to see how Washington looks when it is in its right 
mind. I met a Senator the other day who told me “ Mr. 
Evarts’s last.” 

In the cloak-room, one day, where Senators dare in- 
dulge in a little bit of chaff, one of them said: ‘‘ Evarts, 
you are always going to dinners; I should think it would 
have a bad effect on you, going so much and drinking 
different wines.” 

**Oh no,” said he, smiling. “It’s not the different, 
it’s the indifferent wines that have a bad result.” 

The nominations for the Cabinet went through in fif- 
teen minutes without a murmur. Everybody approves 
of Mr. Windom, if he finds something to growl about in 
the others—if ‘‘ Wanamaker has cheapened himself by 
advertising his store over the Jersey meadows in letters 
a yard long,” and if ‘‘ no one has ever heard of the oth- 
ers.” I give the growls as I hear them, from men. 
Those from women are on the social side and are of two 
kinds. One lady said: *‘ You will see it become quite 
the fashion to go over to Philadelphia Sunday, as an 
ecclesiastical picnic, to Mr. Wanamaker’s Sunday- 
school.” 

Another said: ‘‘ Mrs. Morton is the only one who can 
at all take the place of Mrs, Whitney, and she will do it 
to the extinction of the others. You'll see there will 
be some hauling and pulling; but she has the hard 
material to back her—that is Mr. Morton’s pocket- 
book.” 

Meantime, somebody says: ‘‘I went into a hat store 
the day after inauguration, and got to talking with a 
man who was arranging with the shopkeeper for a silk 
hat, which he wished to have instead of the Derby he 
was wearing. While he was trying on different hats 
and getting his measure outside of his head, I was get- 
ing his inside measure. A stranger in Washington 
evidently, from the un-usedness he displayed to the 
names of streets and places; his comments on the inau- 
gural display were fresh and interesting and some- 
thing about him showed that he was an educated man 
used to the world, and yet with it and his pleasant way 
of talking there was a certain reserve, a feeling of his 
own dignity or of self-respect carried up to dignity 
which interested me and kept me talking witn him, al- 
tho I had never laid eyes on him before. 

‘*Presently he leaned over and gave his address, 
‘R.Proctor, The Arlington.’ ‘Oh!’ said I to myself—‘from 
Vermont, the possible future Cabinet officer. It’s the 
New England reticence mixed with his training as a 
public man which has made him suggestive and pleas- 
ant.’ Then he bowed and went out, leaving me with a 
very good impression of what proved next day to be 
Mr. Harrison’s third appointment.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton lent their new house for the 
American art exhibit, and then went themselves to the 
reception on the opening evening. Mr. and Mrs. Gardi- 
ner Hubbard thought of the place first, and have arranged 
the details on a generous and delightful plan. The pro- 
ceeds, if there are any, will go to the fund of the Gar- 
field Hospital here, and if there is any loss Mr. Hubbard 
pledges himself to take the expense. Mr. N. E, Mon- 
trose, of New York, had the charge of collecting and 
hanging the pictures, and with Mr, Hubbard are asso- 
ciated a large committee of ladies and gentlemen of the 
city, of whom Mr. and Mrs. Morton are not the only 
bright names, The opening evening on March 7th was 
a very brilliant affair. Almost every one was in full 
dress, and in the throng of pleasant people it was diffi- 
cult to concentrate one’s attention on the pictures, 
Some tried, but it was hard to pretend that one was so 
absorbed even with a Wyant sunset on the canvas before 
him as not to see the charming people around him; if 
he were sufficiently enthusiastic in art to forget people, 
he would suddenly find himself shaking his eye-glasses 
excitedly at some distinguished Senator who was sure to 
think the enthusiast was a person who wanted an ap- 
pointment, and returned the proceeding with a glare of 
disgust. People very soon gave up the pictures, with 
more or less reluctance, and applied themselves to talk- 
ing, to being introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Morton, and 
then to the supper, which added the last touch and made 
it more a social thing than ever. In the receiving line 





of ladies stood Mrs. Justice Harlan, near her Miss Dawes, 
and further along Mrs. Cockrell and Mrs. Hawley. Mrs. 
Harrison paid a visit in the afternoon of Saturday, and I 
am happy to say, was not so pressed upon by those who 
wished to shake hands with her as to be put to incon- 
venience; while there were enough glad to see her to 
make her feel welcome, she had a chance to look at the 
pictures. She looked rested and as brightas ever. Mrs, 
McKee’s baby had a good deal of quiet attention—of a 
kind that is wholesome for young men of his age. He 
staggered around on his two-year-old legs like a robin 
on a lawn, and people looked on smiling, but did not 
make themselves ridiculous over him. The first baby of 
the land—as I suppose he must be—looks like his grand- 
father, has blonde hair, and the peculiar shape of Mr. 
Harrison’s face is repeated in his grandson. 

If 1 say more about the people than the pictures for 
whose sake they were gathered, it is not because they 
are less and the people more,but because THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has columns devoted to art and some of these pic- 
tures, taken from private collections, have already been 
mentioned there. Others which are recently from the 
bands of artists like Wyant and Inness and Tryon go 
almost without saying. Besides the opening night, the 
lady managers of the hospital, four of them ata time, 
take each an afternoon and give atea. The ladies bring 
their prettiest china, their prettiest girls and therasel ves, 
and sell cups of tea, coffee, with cake and café frappé 
and it gives a touch of social life; the dining-room gay 
with its setting forth of ladies, and fragrant with flow- 
ers and tea. The selling is done so modestly that it 
does not intrude as a mercenary feature and no one 
grudges a few pennies, for after all there is the purpose 
of the exhibition behind the whole display. 

Mrs. Justice Harlan, Mrs, General Lander, Mrs. Sena- 
tor Stockbridge, Mrs. 8S. H. Bryan, Mrs. Endicott, Mrs, 
A. Graham Bell, Mrs, Palmer, Mrs. Major Powell, Mrs. 
Orange Ferris, Mrs. Mallett, wife of the architect, and 
Mrs. Dr. Billings of the Army, are some of the ladies 
who are to give teas at the exhibition. 

And to keep up the attraction, the young ladies gave 
an amateur concert one evening, with a banjo quartet 
under the charge of Miss Dahigren and Miss Bayard, 
and Miss Sheppard and Miss Hunt sang, and young 
Vivian Burnett son of Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
played upon the mandolin. 

People are talking about the Presidential apy oint- 
ments, made first after those of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Blaine was in a hurry to be off with Belmont’s 
head. He has not forgotten the merciless cross-ques- 
tioning of Mr. Belmont on a certain occasion, says the 
world here. Mr. Belmont had his resignation all signed 
and ready at the State Department before he went off 
on his brief career as Minister toSpain. He made fore- 
cast of what his fate would be and left the ax ready, 
His successor, Mr. Palmer, Senator from Michigan for 
the last six years, who declined a renomination, has 
made many friends here by his genial friendliness of 
manner and his agreeable wife; but with more than 
that to call forth approval. His Bill to check indis- 
criminate immigration into this country, was the best 
that has ever come before the Senate, and it would have 
been a credit to that body and to the one at the other 
end of the Capitol if they had passed it. The appoint- 
ment from its promptness and from the associations 
with the person whom he succeeds, calls out more com- 
ment than the others. 

Mr, Eugene Schuyler, the new Assistant-Secretary of 
State, is known best by his ‘‘ Life of Peter the Great,” 
which was published in the Century in continuation for 
more than a year. He was Secretary of Legation at St. 
Petersburg while Mr. Marshall Jewell, of Connecticut, 
was our minister there, and alsoto the minister that 
preceded him. While in this place he had many op- 
portunities for a study of the country and its history, 
which afterward bore fruit in the book spoken of above. 
He is a young man, somewhere in the forties, with dark 
hair and eyes and a square, stout figure. His diplomacy 
is like that of General Grant’s. When the General found 
his friends or visitors approaching delicate subjects, he 
did not ward them off, he did not talk a great deal about 
nothing and give the impression that he was saying a 
great deal about the subject until you came to reflect upon 
it afterward; he had none of these wary ways. He was 
simply immovably silent on that point. That is the 
way with Mr. Schuyler. You toss the ball of conversa- 
tion to him, and if he does not like the subject he ig- 
nores it totally, but expects you to find the ball, and un- 
twist some more fortunate topic from its tangled possi- 
bilities. He has seen enough of the world to makea 
good assistant secretary. 

With the Indian Commissioners, Dr. Strieby, Dr. El- 
lenwood, General Whittlesey, President Merrill E. 
Gates, of Rutgers College, Bishop Hare, Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association, General Arm- 
strong, Miss. Alice Fletcher, and Mrs. Quinton, of the 
Women’s National Indian Association, I went last week 
to call on Mr. Harrison. We marched up the business 
stairs of the White House and were ushered into the 
Cabinet room—a room much longer than it is wide, and 
with a pleasant view out of its two windows through 
trees showing the green of their buds already, and across 
to the grounds around the Washington monument. 
Here we waited. Between the windows hangs an old 
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portrait of an English General, John Hampden, leader 
of the Tory Parliament, hoped to have been painted by 
Van Dyck, but without much foundation; and in the 
middle of the room the long table where so many Cabi- 
nets have sat before the one that has just been sworn in. 
The room was nearly full when we entered; other dele- 
gations were waiting, one of black men, with men who 
represented only themselves standing about in a rather 
solitary way. However, we waited only about an hour. 
Many people came out from the door where we were to 
enter, a great many went in before our turn came, and 
we stood or sat about and chatted with people whom we 
knew among those already there. Presently the door 
spened; the usher said: ‘*The delegation representing 
Indian interests is to enter,” We fell into line, General 
Whittlesey leading in order to present us, and we passed 
one by one, shaking hands with Mr. Harrison, whuse 
face looked more tired and his hair more gray than I 
had ever imagined either could really be whenI remem- 
pered him in the Senate. Then Dr. Ellenwood made a 
little speech and read some resolutions, which crystal- 
lized into few words the object for which we had come, 
namely, to urge attention to the appointment of men in 
the Indian Bureau who should be active, efficient and of 
high character; and for him to put the work of Indian 
education into a better, more formulated shape than it 
has ever been. Mr. Harrison listened, twisting his spec- 
tacles with a nervous movement of his hands, but other- 
wise quietly and with interest. Bishop Hare added a 
few words. The room was a little dusky from its dark 
carpet and woodwork, and in the bay of the window 
stood the desk made from the teakwood of the ship 
**Resolute.” Above the bookcases hung portraits of past 
Presidents, one of these his own grandfather, painted 
by Mr. E. F. Andrews. As the Bishop finished, the 
President’s face lost its thoughtful look, lightened up a 
little, and he answered with thanks and with the assur- 
ance that requests should receive attention; and then 
his face brightened into a smile as he said: ‘‘The In- 
dians are here in Washington already, and shall receive 
due attention”; and we passed out, while he again went 
back to the desk where he had been at work. 

From there we went to the Department of the Interior 
tosee Mr. Noble the new Secretary. Here again we were 
introduced and shook hands and Dr. Ellenwood made 
not the same remarks, but others, more practical and 
less general under the same heads, He was followed by 
Dr. Strieby, Bishop Hare, President Gates, General Arm- 
stron; and Mr. Herbert Welsh. The Secretary has a 
good deal of iron gray hair above a forehead with 
strongly marked dark eyebrows, dark eyes, full and open 
and a resolute expression, tempered by good nature and 
the possibilities of a twinkle of fun about them. He 
put to each speaker a practical question or two that it 
was good to hear, and we came away with the best im- 
pressions of the new Secretary. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Sine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY 
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THE fifty-ninth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, which has just closed, was 
noted chiefly for two characteristics—the mediocrity of the 
work exhibited and the atrociously bad hanging of the 
work. Whether the latter resulted from the former we do 
not know, but we do know that the general appearance of 
the former could have been much improved bad more care 
been taken with the latter. What principle the hangivg 
committee acted upon—if it acted upon any principle— 
it is difficult to discern, for a greater incongruity of sub- 
ject, size, treatment, tone and color could hardly be im. 
agined than the distribution of the pictures upon the walls 
displayéd. ‘This treatment is neither fair to the artists 
contributing nor to the institution exhibiting; as upon 
their respective shoulders the odium of failure falls. In 
the notice that we gave of the annual exhibition of the 
Academy last year we told how the hanging committee of 
artists was formed, and expressed our views so fully upon 
the importance of skillful hanging, that to say anything 
further here upon the subject would be merely vain repeti- 
tion. 

The cataiog contained 429 numbers from 259 contribu- 
tors. There were 252 paintings in oil, of which 39 were en- 
tered by students of the Academy in competition for the 
Toppan prizes; 106 water-colors, pastels, black and white, 
and etchings; 9 sculptures and 59 architectural drawings. 
Out of 259 contributors, there were 93 women, and of the 
five prizes awarded they took four. If, therefore, the late 
exhibition fairly represented the present state of American 
art, it would appear that women were forging ahead, if 
not, indeed, outstripping their brethren in this arena. 
But, while we are ever ready to accord place aux 
dames, we cannot for a moment let it be supposed that the 
present state of American art was fairly represented in the 
fifty-ninth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acade- 
my. Not only were nearly all of the well-known artists 
unrepresented, but those among the exhibitors who have 
won a recognized place, sent, with perhaps two exceptions, 
works not up to their usual standard. 

The exceptions noted were Messrs. Charles Linford and 
George W. Maynard. Mr. Linford, whose merit as a land- 
Scape painter we were glad to record last year, contributed 
to the exhibition four examples, two of which, ‘‘ Overcast 
Day,” and “Lowland Woods, Morning,” possess all the 


qualities which make beautiful pictures, and the Directors 
of the institution showed their good taste by purchasing 
the last-named work for the permanent Temple Collection, 
Likewise was secured for the same collection Mr. May- 
nard’s charming idyl, ‘‘ Sappho,’ to which the medal of 
honor was awarded at the exhibition held by the American 
Art Association, in New York, last year. It is amost mer- 
itorious picture, full of delicacy, refinement and ideality, 
qualities most requisite and most rarely found in'the works 
of our painters. This artist had the honor of securing the 
Temple Gold Medal from the Academy in 1884, the first 
time it was awarded, for his elaborate portrait of his fel- 
low-artist, Millet, as a war correspondent. The only other 
picture purchased by the Academy was a careful study of 
“Fruit and Art Objects,” by William M. Brown, of Brook- 
lyn. . 
After the purchased pictures should come in orderly se- 
quence the prize pictures. There are five prizes that can be 
awarded by the Directors each year. The Temple Gold 
Medal to the best figure picture by an American artist; the 
Temple Silver Medal to the best landscape or marine under 
like conditions; the Mary Smith prize of $100 to the best 
picture by a resident Philadelphia female artist, with the 
chief requisite of originality of design, and the two Top- 
pan student prizes of $200 and $100 respectively, for the best 
work exhibited by students of the Academy, with special 
reference to proficiency in drawing. The gold medal was 
taken by Miss Anna Elizabeth Klumpke, who hails from 
the Golden Gate and works in Paris, where she has studied 
under Robert—Fleury, Bouguereau and De Vuillefroy, and 
who won honorable mention in the Paris Salon of 1885. Her 
composition is styled “A la Buanderie.” This picture, 
skyed in the corridor, represents four washer-women at 
their tubs; not real washer-women at real tubs dressed as 
they would be were they at real work, but model washer- 
women posing in the studio to be painted. The work is 
well composed and shows much conscientious study and 
does not lack technical excellence, but earnestness is pal- 
pably wanting and the color is sombre, monotonous and 
dry. The silver medal was awarded to Arthur Parton for 
his picture painted some years ago of ‘‘ Winter on the Hud- 
son.’”’ There is a great deal of very good work in this pic- 
ture, for Mr. Parton is no novice; but it has defects as glar- 
ing as its merits are patent. The very fact that these two 
pictures were justly awarded the gold and silver medals 
emphasizes our verdict as to the mediocrity of the collection 
exhibited. 

The Mary Smith prize went to a young miss of eighteen, 
who has studied here and abroad, Elsie Wentworth Rob- 
erts, for ‘‘ Die Flucht.”’ This picture, in a field where a girl 
is not apt to venture, shows considerable promise, and was 
it not for Miss Connard’s admirable study of the nude, en- 
titled ‘‘ Last Days of Childhood,” would have our unquali- 
fied adherence for the reward it reaped. The students’ 
work in the late exhibition showed a marked advance in 
picture-making qualities over former years, and was full of 
encouragement for the future. The 3200 Toppan prize was 
awarded to Miss Jennie D. Wheeler, of Detroit, for a deli- 
cately painted female head, showing nice feeling; and Miss 
Louisa Wood, of Philadelphia, took the $100 prize for a 
strongly modeled head of an old man. 

The nude was conspicuous by its absence, only a couple 
of canvases coming fairly within the term. One of these 
‘Last Days of Childhood,” has been mentioned, and the 
other, ‘*‘ One Etude,” by Clifford Prevost Grayson, a Phila- 
delphia artist now in Paris, where he has studied with 
Géréme and Bonnat, must not go unmentioned. Itis a 
a study of a female figure unhampered by accessories, in a 
rather strained yet graceful pose. The scheme of color is 
what we may dub “ Hennerblue,” and while it does not 
show the masterly skill of that artist in the treatment of 
full lights and in other respects, yet it is by no meansa 
base imitation. The brush work is masterly, and the ad- 
mirable modeling far in advance of anything we have seen 
before by Mr. Grayson. 

The portraiture in the exhibition, tho not strong was in- 
teresting. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt led off with e beautiful 
full-length portrait, standing, of her sister, ‘‘Miss Marion 
Lea,” by all odds the best work we have seen from the 
easel of this capable artist, and which received honorable 
mention. Mrs, Merritt exhibited alsoa three-quarte* length 
portrait, seated, of the “‘ Countess Dundonald.” These two 
pictures were in marked contrast, the former being full of 
warmth and life,while the latter was cold and distant, a dis- 
tinction,without doubt,plainly discernible in tke originals. 
Miss Dora Wheeler contributed her characteristic portraits 
of Charles Dudley Warner and Thomas B. Aldrich. Mr. 
Herbert Harlakenden Gilchrist, of England, the biogra- 
pher of his mother, who wrote the “‘ Life of Mary Lamb,” 
and son of the author of the *‘ Life of Blake,’ at present 
one of the teachers in the Academy schools, exhibited por- 
traits of his mother, ‘‘ Mrs. Anne Gilchrist ’”’ and of ‘‘Walt 
Whitman,” ard a small composition from ‘‘Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock.” These pictures were not appreciated at 
their merit, owing to the general unfamiliarity with and 
unjust prejudice against the English school of art; the 
American public and artists being afflicted with a mania 
for modern French art, the major portion of which is mere- 
tricious, and unworthy of an intelligent following. In this 
same category can be placed the four excellent pictures 
sent in by Miss Maria Brooks. Carl Newman exhibited 
some very vulgar portraits, and Miss Alice Barber can 
hardly be congratulated upon the success of her portrait 
work. Two portraits by B. R. Fitz, of New York, were 
chiefly noticeable for their weakness and commonplace 
treatment while those by Benjamin F. Gilman had qualities 
the very reverse. 

The place of honor in the exhibition was given to “St. 
Genevieve,’’ by Charles Sprague Pearce, a canvas too evi- 
dently inspired by Bastien Le Page’s “Jeanne D’Arc.”’ 
Robert Blum sent his “Venetian Bead Stringers,’ a pic- 
ture of the Franco-Spanish school of Madrazzo and Ville- 
gas. If its perspective and drawing were not all we could 
desire, it was full of chic and a certain brilliancy of pig- 





ment, It received honorable mention. Mr, F. A. Bridg- 





man, as he did last year, shows a decidedly backward 
movement in ‘“‘On the Terraces, Algiers.” It seems odd 
that a painter who has shown such marked ability would 
be willing to go back on his record, so to speak, when he 
plainly yet has the ability to maintain his former reputa- 
tion. Birge Harrison, a younger brother of the well- 
known Alexander Harrison, who this year did not exhibit, 
sent two notable landscapes, ‘‘In the Forest of Compeigne”’ 
and ‘‘ October in France.’? They show that Mr. Harrison’s 
silence as an exhibitor of late years has not been due to 
failing powers, but more probably to hard study, which 
has not afforded him opportunity to paint pictures. ‘On 
the Way to the Grand Prix,” by Childe Hassan, of Boston, 
is interesting, but not as good as the same subject in 
water-culor exhibited by him last year. 

The marine pictures in the exhibition were not strong. 
Mr. William T. Richards, an artist without a peer in his 
treatment of certain water effects, had one number, “ An 
Iron Coast,” with which he does not seem to be in sympa- 
thy, and, consequently, does not do him justice. F. K. 
Rehn’s ‘‘Surging Sea’”’ and W. P. W. Dana’s ** Becalmed”’ 
are works of unequal degrees of merit. 

We have not space to notice the water-colors, black and 
white, etchings and architectural drawings, but must call 
attention to the marvelous power for catching likeness 
and expression displayed by Mr. Henry J. Ellicott in his 
busts of ‘“‘ Mrs, Stephen Ferris” and “ Mr. Gilpin.’”’ George 
Frank Stephens’ portrait bust, in bronze of Dr. Bonwill, is 
also very excellent, while that of President: Perkins, of the 
Public Building Commission, by A. M. Calder, would, we 
think, form sufficient ground for a libel suit. 

We trust that the exhibition next year will return to its 
former high standard of excellence. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








Sanitary. 
RAILROAD SANITATION. 


THE amount of traveling done in the United States, even 
by the ordinary citizen, is so great that we cannot, as sani- 
tarians, leave out of our calculation the risk which it in- 
volves to health and life. In the line of accidents we have 
come to realize that much the larger proportion of these 
are the result of ignorance and carelessness. Applying 
this view we are able greatly to diminish their number and 
frequency in proportion to the increased amount of travel. 

It is eqnally true, that great results to life and health 
follow upon the conditions of travel. Far more are sacri- 
ficed to errors in management and exposure than we gen- 
erally recognize. 

In railroad management there is a wide field for thor- 
ough sanitation. The principles of thorough housekeep- 
ing need tobe applied with scrupulous exactness. The 
ordinary car is not an easy form of room to keep clean. 
Besides the general cleansing between trips it needs now 
and then to be set aside fora more thorough cleansing. 
This.is still-more true of the great emigrant trains which 
are now provided with berths and which are sure to be 
the vehicles of epidemics, unless there is provision for the 
most thorough sanitary oversight. 

Our chief design at present, however, is to speak of that 
higher form of travel, which is represented by the Pull- 
mansleeper. It is delightful to see how one after another 
real improvements have been made. 

The writer had occasion recently to take a trip to the 
South in a beautiful sleeper of oak finish which had been in 
use only a single month. The moldings and adornments 
had been so simplified as to present less points for the lodg- 
ment and concealment of dust and dirt. Here, however, 
there is still room for improvement. The artistic must 
give way to the practical, and all adornment should be in 
subjection to the law of cleanliness. 

The sleeping sections have evidently been planned with 
more reference to ventilation, and alittle air-space bas 
been gained. The large woolen curtains, fitted for the re- 
ception of dust, have been replaced by smoother and light - 
er material. If only there is proper airing at the end of 
each journey, there is no reason why car beds and bedding 
should not be kept in healthy order. 

The crude form of Railroad closets was supplanted by a 
form of pan-closet, which is more defensible for railroad 
purposes, All the arrangements of the lavatory were such 
as to promote and encourage cleanliness. It is still a trial 
to ladies and other non-smokers that there is not more 
perfect protection from the fumes of tobacco. The tobac- 
co room should have closed doors and special ventilators 
for the escape of smoke. The culinary arrangements are 
of great value for health as well as for comfort. The quiet 
meal may not command all the variety of the hotel and 
the restaurant, but there is signal advantage in the delib- 
erate eating it permits, and prices are within the range of 
the ordinary citizen. It enables, also, those so inclined to 
use the time at eating stations for out-door, bodily exer- 
cise instead of for loading up the stomach without masti- 
cation. More injury and discomfort in traveling come 
from disorders of the digestive apparatus than from any 
other cause. He is a wise traveler who confines himself 
to plain food during his journeys. 

There are a few errors which still much need to be cor- 
rected. Among these irregular and imperfect heating is 
prominent. The stove must be dispensed with asa part of 
the internal car arrangements. It is not enough that it be 
placed in aseparate inclosure. The supply of air for com- 
bustion is irregular, and too often there is discomfort from 
smoke and gas. 

Always after the fixing of the fire and putting on ofa 
large body of coal, there was a sense of discomfort for 
afew minutes. This could be avoided by a skilled and 
more frequent fire-tender, but that is seldom secured. 
While we were glad to see the degree of heat attempted to 
be regulated by the thermometer, there was aot always 
good success, especially at night. The lamps afforda very 
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burners, averaging three feet apart, may give brilliancy of 
scene, but rapidly devitalize the air. Their value as aiding 
ventilation is greatly over-estimated. Experiments show 
that a car with its varying motions and drafts dces not 
deliver its foul air at these openings nearly as much as im- 
agined. Worst of all is the turning of the flame low, 
which adds the great evil of imperfect combustion. I 
will be a great improvement when they are replaced by 
stored electricity, a single center lamp for each car being 
retained to provide for accident to the electrical arrange- 
ments. 

As to ventilation the great error is in the want of skill 
in its management. When there was much smoke from 
the engine the porter opened the upper front glass ventila- 
tors thereby increasing the evil. The valve ventilators be- 
tween the glasses can often be left open without draft 
when the glass openings cool too rapidly, yet it seemed the 
rule with the porter to open all or shut allatonce. The 
Pullman Company should have some expert prepare a cir- 
cular of directions as to how to use the valves and glass 
ventilators. There is far more error in management than 
in construction. This is much behind our real knowledge 
of the subject. 

As to the porters their service was attentive and gentle- 
manly and their dress suggestive of cleanliness. But a 
system of bathing and more care as to inner clothing would 
be of great service. Their work and irregular mode of 
sleeping make general washing difficult, but none the less 
important for the health and comfort of passengers. 
We shall be glad if these suggestions meet the eye of those 
most concerned, . 

BETHLEHEM, PENN. 








Science. 


Pror. G. H. DARWIN has recently published a very im- 
portant paper on ‘‘ The Mechanical Conditions of aSwarm 
of Meteorites, and on Theories of Cosmogony.”’ As all our 
readers know, Mr. Lockyer for some time has been strongly 
urging a meteoric theory of the genesis of the solar system, 
as well as endeavoring to show that stars and nebule are 
only meteoric swarms of different age and of varying dens- 
ity. Those who long ago had accepted in substance the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace have hesitated to accept the 
new doctrine, and to substitute meteoric swarms for 
Laplace’s ‘‘ glowing gas,” assumed by him as the original 
stuff of which suns and planets were made. But in this 
paper Darwin shows that a swarm of meteors moving 
swiftly enough and of reasonable size would, in the mass, 
possess all the characteristic properties of a gas. The 
molecular collisioas to which the so-called gaseous prop- 
erties are due according to the dynamic or kinetic theory 
of gases are replaced in the meteoric swarm by the colli- 
sions of the meteoric stones themselves. In fact, if the dy- 
namic theory of gases is true, a cubic inch of gas magnified 
some billions of times would be nothing but a not very 
crowded swarm of swiftly flying solid masses. From this 
point of view, therefore, extremes meet, and it makes 
hardly any difference in the mechanical equations and 
conceptions whether we suppose the original ‘“‘ nebula” of 
the solar system to be gaseous or meteoric. The paper 
itself is of course much too mathematical to be discussed 
in detail here. 





....The celebrated eruption of Krakatoa entirely exter- 
minated the flora of the island, and covered the entire 
superficies with volcanic débris. The only methods by 
which the desolate area could receive new plant life were 
the agency of the currents, the action of the winds, and the 
carrying of seeds by birds—methods identical with those 
through which naturalists believe recent coral islands to 
have received their plants. M. Treub, who reached Kra- 
katoa in 1886, only three years after the occurrence of the 
eruption, gathered near the coast the seeds of sixteen 
species, and upon the mountain eleven kinds of ferns and 
eight of flowering plants, four of which were composites. 
All the coast species, except Gymnothriz elegans, a grass 
common in the adjacent island of Sava, were identical 
with the colonizing species wnich are common to all recent 
coral islands. Only two of the mountain forms were iden 
tical with those of the coast. The soil of the island is in its 
composition not at all faverable to the growth of ferns, 
yet M. Treub says that, as regards the number of individ- 
uals of the various species, the new flora may be considered 
as consisting almost entirely of ferns, the flowering species 
only occurring here and there in isolated groups. The 
decay of two forms of moss and of six species of alge has 
furnished aliment to the ferns, which in their turn are 
doubtless destined to give way to the higher classes of 
plants. 


....Far more feasible tho not more important than the 
projected canals across the narrow portion of the Americas, 
are the schemes to convert Manchester, Paris and Rome 
into sea-ports. The first of these is well under way, the 
second, tho more difficult, is not likely to be let drop; and 
the third is comparatively easy, as the Tiber at the highest 
point of the canal is but twelve meters above sea-level, so 
that all that is necessary is to straighten some of the bends 
and to provide a separate bed for the canal so as to insure 
it against the freshets of the river. The length will be only 
twenty-five kilometers. The canal across the Schleswig, 
uniting the North and Baltic Seas, commenced in June, 
1887, under the auspices of the Emperor, is well under way, 
and will be of great benefit to all ships entering or leaving 
the Baltic, enabling them to avoid the tedious and lengthy 
journey around Jutland. Danish interests are certainly 
not consulted in the execution of this canal, which, if it 
fulfill its purpose, will leave Denmark completely out of the 
line of the world’s commerce. 


...-Prof. L. Lesquereux has determined for the Museum 
of Brown University the names of twenty six species of 
fossil ferns from the Coal Measures of Rhode Island, 
chyjefly Pawtucket. Unlike those found at Newport and 





described by the same author‘in the Proceedings of the 
American Association, 1860, these belong to the upper part 
of the series, some of them having close affinities with Per- 
mian species in Europe. Another one enables the author 
to more completely define a rare species of Neuropteris de- 
scribed in the Pennsylvania reports as coming from the 
Salem bed at Port Carboy, the highest one ofall. The 
plants named in 1860 were referred to the horizon of the 
Mammoth bed of Pennsylvania. It should not be forgotten 
that Sir William Dawson expressed the opinion, thirty 
years since, judging from the drawings of similar plantsin 
the Massachusetts Geological Reports, that the species 
were very suggestive of the Permian. This wasin a pri- 
vate letter, and may never before have been put on record 
in print. 








School and College. 


THE project heralded so loudly five or six years ago of 
establishing a ‘‘ free’’ Catholic University at Salzburg, in 
which pure and unadulterated Ultramontanism could be 
taught unhampered by the supervision of political author- 
ities that sometimes proves uncomfortable for extremists 
in the Catholic theological faculties of Austria and Ger- 
many, has practically ended in a total failure. The least 
sum with which it was thought possible to inaugurate the 
work was six million florins. Of this amount only 42,000 
florins have been raised in six years and of this only 39,000. 
isin cash. The Catholic nobility of Austria and elsewhere 
did not respond very freely to the appeal of the Committee 
and the second Congress of Hungarian Catholics recently 
demanded the dissolution of the University Committee, 
This will doubtless be done in May by the Congress of 
Austrian Catholics who orginally inaugurated the enter- 
prise. 


.... Great expectations were indu!ged in for the future of 
the Trades school for boys that Mr. Isaiah Williamson 
proposed to provide in Philadelphia. He had given up- 
wards of $2,000,000, and it was thought it would receive at 
least $5,000,000, and so it would, doubtless, if death had not 
stepped in suddenly to terminate his career. And, strange 
as it may seem, he had neglected to provide for it in his 
will. It was his purpose to make a new will, but he put it 
off until too late. The will admitted to probate was made 
in 1874. Itdisposes of an estate of about $9,000,000, all ex- 
cept about a million of which goes to relatives. A million 
is distributed among charities, but there is nothing for the 
Williamson school for boys, unless the codicil, the contents 
of which have not been made known, provides for it. 





....A Papal briet approving the statutes of the Wasb- 
ington Catholic University has been issued. The Pope 
authorizes the professors of the university to confer aca- 
demical degrees in philosophy, theology and canonical 
law. Inconclusion the brief places the university under 
the control of the American Primate, the Pope reserving 
the right of revising the program of instruction. 


....Mrs. Eliza A. Clark, of Cleveland, has given one hun- 
dred thousand dolla~s to the Cleveland College for women, 
a Department of the Western Reserve University. One- 
half the amount is to be expended in erecting the ** Clark 
Hall of Liberal Arts.” 


....Oberlin College receives $57,000 from the estate of the 
late Mr. C. J. Hull, of Chicago. 








Personalities. 





SENOR CASTELAR gives a dramatic picture of his ex- 
pulsionfrom Rome, in the days before Victor Emmanuel 
entered that capital. The landlord of his hotel, having 
received a domiciliary visit from the police, went to his 
guest and asked him in a terrified manner, ‘‘ Why did you 
conceal your rank from me?’’ ‘‘ My rank? I have none to 
conceal.’’ ‘‘Yourimportance?” ‘Iam not of any conse- 
quence.”’ ‘‘ You are a distinguished person.” ‘I distin- 
guished!’’ said Senor Castelar; ‘“‘ bah! you are mocking me.” 
“T have kept the police from coming to your chambers by 
saying that 1 would communicate to you their orders.” 
“What orders?” ‘‘The orders to leave Rome immedi- 
ately.’’ Senor Castelar had written books that were on the 
“Index Expurgatorius,’’ and besides he was told that he 
was afriend of Garibaldi and Mazzini, a democrat and 
revolutionist, andthat if he did not leave Rome by the 
first train inthe morning he would be imprisoned, and 
might even be hanged. It was then half-past nine; the next 
train left at ten, and Emilio Castelar left in it. 


...-In a talk upon the antique ways of school education 
and school-discipline in England, Mr. Henry Labouchere 
lately wrote thus: 


“IT was taught ata private school. The master was an un- 
mitigated ruffian. If we did anything wrong during school hours 
we were told by an usher to stand on a form. The master suf- 
fered from lumbago. Periodically he used to crawl into the 
room on all fours, rear up when he came close to a boy standing 
on a form, and proceed to beat him savagely withacane. I be- 
lieve that he thought the exercise was good for his lumbago. 
Then I went to Eton. Dr. Hawtry was the head-master. He 
was an amiable and kindly man and a fine gentleman. He 
probably flogged about twenty boys every day on an average. 
He did it with exquisite politeness, and, except on rare occasions 
the whole thing was a farce. Four cuts were the ordinary ap- 
plication, and ten cuts were never exceeded. The proceedings 
took place in public, and any boy who had a taste for the thing 
might be aspectator. If the victim flinched there was a howl 
ofexecration. Far from objecting to this the doctor approved 
of it. I remember once that a boy fell on his knees and implored 
him tospare him, ‘I shall not condescend to flog you, but I 
leave you to your young friends,’ said the doctor. I happened to 
be one of the young friends, and I remember aiding in kicking 
the boy round the quadrangle for about half an hour.” 


..-.Not all men find a term in a penitentiary time 
thrown away on them, morally and otherwise practically. 





Lately aman named John Dayton, of Springfield ([11.), was 
released from a six-year term in Joliet prison. When he 
arrived at the prison he knew no trade. He was put 
at work as a granite-cutter. He soon became so ex- 
pert that he was able to do the work of three men. The 
contractor offered Dayton pay for all work he should do 
over a regular day’s task. From that time on the convict 
renewed his efforts, and on his release to-day was handed 
$531, which represented the amount of over-work money 
which Dayton had earned as a convict during the last 
three years. Dayton was a farmer’s boy, and had not the 
slightest knowledge of cutting granite until he came to 
the prison. He is now an expert, can easily earn $10 a day 
outside of prison walls, and is absolutely reformed, so far 
as human intelligence can discern. 


--..The successful ‘‘ Sunset Mine” in Colorado, was dis- 
covered two years ago by a young lady, Miss Mina Ingra- 
ham. Wandering out from camp one day, she returned 
with a few specimens which she had picked up. Her 
mother deemed them worth investigation, and the same 
afternoon Miss Ingraham went with her father in quest 
of the place where she had found the ores. Clambering up 
the side of a cliff, she stooped down and marked the spot 
just as the sun was sinking behind the distant ridge of the 
Elk Range. A “discovery stake” had been prepared, and 
was immediately set up. About fifteen months ago this 
claim was leased and bonded to the Gillespie Brothers, who 
at once organized the Sunset Mining Company, and began 
working it. ~ 








ples. 


ON a schoolship even the ropes are taut.—The Ocean. 


----A patch on a boy’s trousers is something new under 
the son.— Wall Street News. 


.... The greatest weather profit of this season is the money 
saved by the young men who didn’t gosleigh-riding.— Puck. 


---.‘‘Do de chile talk, Missus Parkus?” ‘“ Waal, only 
pa’tly; he mek de soun’s, but kain’t fo’m de wuds yit.”— 
Harper’s Baze~. 


---.Fledgeby: “That dog of yours has a curiously high 
note in his bark, Ferguson.’’ Ferguson: ‘‘ Yes, his bark 
is on the C.”—ALIl Sorts. 


....Editor of the London Times (to the manager): “ What 
shall we do now to make people forget those horrid letters?” 
Manager: ‘Suppose we attack the coast defenses, I think 
we can prove that the guns were forged by a fellow named 
Armstrong.”—-Puck. 


-...“‘What a large and handsome Vice-President you 
have, Mr. Harrison,’’ said a lady, as Mr. Morton passed by. 
“ Yes,” replied Mr. H., with a modest smile: “ I have no 
small vices.””"— Washington Post. 


....-The hot water cure is highly spoken of. A young 
man of our acquaintance was completely cured of an 
attachment for a young lady by one kettleful, which the 
old man let him have.—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


....Irate old customer (to grocer’s boy): ‘‘ Say, boy, is 
them grapes nice and ripe?’ Boy: “ We-well, s-sir, 
8-S-some on ’em are half ripe, s-s-some on ’em r-ripe, and 
s-some on’em are b-b-bad. I guess, m-mister, they’ll aver- 
age ’bout r-ripe.’’— Portland Advertiser. 


-...Jones, last Saturday, received the following not 
from -a friend: ‘Come aud dine with me to-morrow, ate 
Delmonico’s, with two or three friends.’’ Jones, who isa 
very literal person, turned up promptly at the appointed 
hour with—three of his friends.—Judge. 


.... Tourist: “What great changes time works here in 
the West! A few years ago, this region was peopled by 
reds without a white.”” Kansas Rustler: “ An’ sence the 
drouth it’s be’n mostly whites without ared. Oh, time 
works a heap o’ changes! ’’—Munsey’s Weekly. 


....Arizona boasts of a woman who “can drive a nail 
with a bullet at forty yards.’’ When Arizona can produce 
a woman able to drive a nail with a hammer at a distance 
of one foot, without wounding her fingers, it will havea 
curiosity worth boasting about.—Norristown Herald. 


.-+-‘‘ Parson Jones, I’se gwine have my boy larn writin’. 
Where am a good writin’ school?” ‘What for yah have 
him larn writin’, Brer Beans ?’’ ‘’Case I see be de papers 
how W. D. Howells git ten tousan’ dollah a yeah, and all 
he do is write fur it. It pays to write a good han’, Pahson.” 
—Time. 


....Citizen (to Uncle Rastus): ‘‘So that is the woman 
you’re going to marry, is it, Uncle Rastus?”’ Uncle Ras- 
tus: “* Yes, sah, dat am de lady. She yain’t much to look 
at.” Citizen: “ Well, no, not very much, Uncle Rastus.”’ 
Uncle Rastus: ‘“‘ But she hab got fohty-seben dollahs in de 
bank, boss, an’ she hab promised ter gib me de power ob 
attorney-generalship.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....A Kentucky gentleman, who recently came to Wash- 
ington to consult with his member of Congress about an 
office under the new administration, was asked yesterday 
by a gentleman from Boston whether it is really true that 
the people of Kentucky areso very bibulous. ‘‘ Bibulous!”’ 
said the Kentuckian—“ bibulors! I don’t reckon you 
could find a dozen Bibles in the whole state.’’— Washington 
Post. 


..».- The daughter of a San Francisco nabob, about to 
leave home for Europe, made out a telegraphic code and 
gave it to her father. The millionaire didn’t look at it, 
but locked it up iu his desk. Last week he got a telegram 
from her. It consisted of one word—‘ Laugh.” He 
laughed. His code was at the house. He went up there 
in the best of humor. He got out the code and he read: 
“‘Laugh—send me $500.’ Then he didn’t laugh.—Boston 
Post. ‘ 
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Music. 


THE musical ménu which New York had the enjoyment of 
discussing last week compensated for the less varied 
attractiveness of the one just preceding. 

On Monday evening, at the Metropolitan, the first of the 
two cycluses of Wagner’s Nibelung Ring concluded with the 
“ Dusk of the Gods.” A particular interest was given to 
the production of this by Mr. Max Alvary’s impersonation 
of Siegfricd. The second performance of the opera on Sat- 


urday made clear the merits of this intelligent and highly 
endowed singer. In such passages of the music and the 
action of tne work as the interview with the Rhine-Maid- 
ens and the death of Wagner’s hero, his portrayal and his 
singing were manly, pathetic and strongly impressive. The 
part establishes itself in Mr. Alvary’s repertory as a new 
success. If this tenor’s connection with the Opera House 
ends with this season (as now seems relatively certain) it 
is a pleasurable fact that he has thus added a new leaf to 
bis American laurel-wreath. Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch as 
Bi Unhilde, Mr. Fischer as Hagen, and (as to Saturday) 
Mr. Robinson as Gunther, were as weicome as so often 
hitherto in réles in which ,they are likely, long to remain 
representatiyes to American audiences. The opera-season 
ends this week. 

The last concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on 

Tuesday, was so surpassingly rich in enjoyment that it has 
been talked about enthusiastically ever since, The audi- 
ence filled Steinway Hail. Mr. Gericke must have appre- 
ciated how sincerely his leadership and his orchestra have 
been praised and once more welcomed here. The program 
presented Brabms’s spirited and ingenious ‘‘Academic”’ 
Overture, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, the “Queen 
Mab” Scherzo from Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ the 
“ Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert, and the prelude to 
“The Meistersinger.”’ Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist 
inthe concerto. In the splendid performance (if one may 
particularize any piece on the program) of the “ Meister- 
singer” vorspiel.{The audience had an interesting opportu- 
nity of comparing Mr. Gericke and his band with Mr. Seidl 
and the musicians he is wont to direct in the Metropoli- 
tan, and the honors assuredly could not be easily divided. 
To discover that Mr. Nikisch, who comes to this 
country to succeed Mr. Gericke, is sosuperior a conductor, 
must be gratifying to all Boston and New York musicians 
who have realized the energetic work the retiring director 
has effected, and the position the Boston Symphony now 
maintains. 

The orchestral matinée which Mr. Theodore Thomas di- 
rected on Thursday presented a generous store of unfamil- 
iar or thoroughly new compositions. The refined musical 
thought of Cherubini and tbeelegance and force of his in- 
strumentation were brought hometo a modern audience 
in an entr’acte anda selection from the ballet-music in 
his ‘‘ Ali Baba.”’ A highly romantic specimen of program 
music was given in the instance of ‘‘ The Legend of Zora- 
hayda,” by Svendsen, which, if some allowance be made 
for the composer’s over-subservience to illustrating the 
\ittle tale by Washington Irving, is as poetical and charm- 

ing a piece as his ’‘ Romeoaud Juliet,”” which Mr, Thomas 

also brought out some seasons ago ata Philharmonic. A 

Benedictus,’’ by Mackenzie, the orchestral development 

of which is very beautiful, was much applauded. Other 

numbers on the program were Beethoven’s ‘“* Egmont” 

Overture, played in magnificent style, two short pieces by 

Mozkowski, and the Prelude, Choraleand Fugue, arranged 

from Bach, by Abert. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel occupy a position almost 
unique among artists prominently before the English and 
American public; and the entertainments that have been 
given by them for several years have taken a place in the 
affections of their auditors that nothing else approximately 
can attain. Their song-recitals, as to programs and per- 
formance, deserve that abused and much misapplied word 
of fashion—recherché, and stand for the best representation 
of their class that at present is to be suggested. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel’s return to New York has been made ata 
favorable date in the season. A notably appreciative and 
cultivated audience listened to their first recital on Satur- 
day afternoon in Chickering Hall. It was evident that the 
few years of their absence has dealt most kindly with the 
exquisite quality of Mrs. Henschel’s voice, the sweetness 
and sympathy of which is, if anything, only increased; and 
Mr. Henschel’s fine vocalization in a florid Handelian air, 
or his earnest and unaffected singing of such a ballad as 
Loewe’s ‘*‘ Ruined Mill,” lacked nothing of its former de- 
lightfulness. The program contained its usual happily 
assorted list of music by Cimarosa, Handel, Schubert, 
Grieg, Brahms, Schumann, Massenet, César Cui, Goring- 
Thomas and Boieldieu, besides two of Mr. Henschel’s own 
characteristically melodious and musicianly little composi- 
tions—a song andaduet. The whole entertainment was 

refreshing in its exhibition of highly finished and true 
vocal art. The second of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s recitals 
occurs on Monday afternoon next, and the popularity of 
the set is secure. 

The final concert for this season of the Symphony Society 
of New York concluded the week; a strictly Beethoven pro- 
stam being performed on Saturday night under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, which concluded with the Choral Sym- 
Phony. The Society’s season has been a successful one; 
and the public’s recognition of its position and the interest 
expected from such a ** Beethoven night’’ drew a numer- 
ous and cordial audience. The work of the orchestra was 
most to be commended in the Adagio of the symphony. 
Mrs. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, who was among the soloists 
in the ‘Ode to Joy” also sang “‘ Ab Perfido,”’ but not to her 
Special credit, her voice. sounding more seriously impaired 
than ever during her recent operatic appearances, The 
Oratoric Society’s chorus assisted as once or twice hitherto 
when Beethoven’s masterpiece has been undertaken by its 
sister society, 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Senate remained in session last week to receive and 
act upon the nominations of President Harrison. The fol- 
lowing nominations were made on Tuesday: 

Arthur C. Mellette, of Watertown, Dak., to be Governor of 
Dakota. 

Luther B. Richardson, of Grand Forks, Dak., to be Secretary 
of Dakota. 

Cornelius H. Hanford, of Washington Territory, to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Washington. 
George W. Irvin, of Montana, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the Territory of Montana. 

Smiley U. Chambers, of Irdiana, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Indiana. 

George S. Batcheller, of New York.to be Assistant-Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice Hugh S. Thompson, resigned. 

James C. Perry, of North Carolina, to be an Assistant-Sur- 
geon in the Marine Hospital service of the United States. 
Alexander C. Smith, of New York, to be an Assistant-Sur- 
geon in the Marine Hospital service of the United States. 

Alex. G. Porter, of Indiana, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Italy. 

John A. Enander, of Illinois, to be Minister Resident and 
Consul General of the United States to Denmark. 


A number of nominations of postmasters were also made. 
On Wednesday the following nominations were sent in: 
Eugene Schuyler,of New York, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice George L. Rives, resigned. 

Walker Blaine, of Maine, to be Examiner of Claims for the 
Department of State, vice Francis Wharton, deceased. 

Cyrus Bussey, of New York City, to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, vice David L. Hawkins, resigned. 


On Thursday the following additional nominations were 
made: 


James 8. Clarkson, of Iowa, to be First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, vice A. E. Stevenson, resigned. 

Lewis Wolfley, of Tucson, Ariz.,to be Governor of Arizona. 

Rathbone Gardner, of Rhode Island, to be United States At- 
torney for the District of Rhode Island. 

Wm. L. Dunlap, of Indiana, to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Indiana. 

Jeremiah Sullivan, of Montana, to be Collector of Customs 
for the district of Montana and Idaho. 

Jobn A. Kasson, of Iowa, William Walter Phelps, of New 
Jersey, and George H. Bates, of Delaware, to be Commissioners 
to represent the United States at the conference to be held in 
Berlin concerning affairs in the Samoan Islands. 





A number of appointments of postmasters were made and 
several promotions of army officers were submitted for con- 
firmation. No more appointments were made during the 
week as the Senate adjourned over till Monday. But on 
Monday of tl is week the following nominations were sub- 
mitted to the Senate: 


W. Budd Deacon, of New Jersey, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the district of New Jersey. 

John 8S. Burton, of Mississippi, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Mississippi. 

Edwin I. Kursheedt, of Louisiana, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the eastern district of Louisiana. 

Brad. D. Slaughter, of Nebraska, to be Marshal of the United 
States for the district of Nebraska. 

William H. Whiteman, of New Mexico, to be Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of New Mexico. 

Smith A. Witfield, of Ohio, to be Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General. 

Abraham D. Hazen, of Pennsylvania, to be Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

John W. Mason, of West Virginia, to be Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

J. Granville Leach, of Pennsylvania, to be Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise in the District of Philadelphia, Penn. 

Wm. W. Thomas, Jr., of Maine, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Sweden 
and Norway. 

Samuel R, Thayer, of Minnesota; to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Nether- 
lands. 

Charles E. Mitchell, of Connecticut, to be Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Nathan O. Murphy, of Arizona, to be Secretary of Arizona. 

David M. Lines, of Louisiana, to be Special Examiner of 
Drugs, Medicines and Chemicals, in the District of New Orleans, 
La. ; 

John P. Ward, of Oregon, to be Appraiser of Merchandise in 
the District of Willamette, in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory. 


.... All repairs on United States Navy vessels have been at 
a standstill for some time, owing to the lack of funds; but 
the clause in the Naval Appropriation bill, making 
$150,000 immediately available for this work, has enabled 
it to be resumed, and Secretary Tracy has ordered work to 
be commenced on the ‘“ Boston ”’ and ‘‘ Yantic” at New 
York, the “‘ Portsmouth ”’ and ‘“‘Saratoga”’ at Kittery, the 
‘‘ Jamestown” and *‘ Pensacola ’’ at Nortolk, and the “ Iro- 
quois”’ and “‘ Adams” at Mare Island. The orderssent to 
Mare Island are to fit the ‘‘ froquois ” and *‘ Adams” outas 
soon as possible for a cruise to Samoa. These vessels are 
not to be sent to Samoa because a collision with the Ger- 
man fleet is feared, but to relieve one or two of the vessels 
now there. It will probably be three months before they 
get away. The unsettled state of affairs in Samoa will 
probably make it necessary to keep a small squadron there 
for some time, and, evenif the Berlin conference should 
arrive at a final settlement of the Samoan difficulty, it will 
be a long time before all the vessels are withdrawn. The 
first trip of the new cruiser ‘“‘Cbharleston,” on which she 
may be ready to start late in the summer, will probably 
be toSamoa, and, in fact, all the vessels in the Pacific are 
apt to have a turn at this duty. 


....Capt. F. W. Dawson, editor of the Charleston News 
and Courier, was shot dead last week Tuesday afternoon, 
by Dr. T. B. McDow, in McDow’s office in Charleston. 
Captain Dawson suspected McDow of improper conduct 
with a Swedish nurse in his (Dawson’s) employ, and called 
at the office to remonstrate with McDow. He was not again 





seen alive. Some three hours later McDow gave himself 


up to the police and announced the muriler, saying he shot 
Dawson after the latter had struck him. Captain Dawson 
was an Englishman-who joined the Contecerates at the 
outbreak of the war and rose to a position of influence. As 
editor of the News and Courier he made that paper one cf 
the most influential journals in the South, and wasa leader 
in enlightened and liberal Southern opinion. He was 
kvighted by the Pope for his stand against dueling. 


--+. With a view of enlarging the area of New York City 
by consolidating it with Brooklyn and Staten Tsland, Mr. 
Crosby has introduced a bill into the New York Legisla- 
ture, which names as Commissioners Andrew H. Green, 
J.S. T. Stranahan, John Foord, Frederick W. Devoe and 
Calvert Vaux, the State Engineer and Surveyor, and one 
person to be designated by each of the following-named 

authorities: The Mayor of New York, the Mayor of Brook- 
lyn, the Boards of Supervisors of Westchester, Queens, 
Kings and Richmond Counties. This Commission is to in- 
quire into the expediency of enlarging the area of the city 
by including within the limits adjacent or neighboring 
territory, and to report to the Legislature. 


--.-The Oklahoma boomers are routed, Lieutenant Car 
son, commanding Troop G of the Fifth Cavalry, arrived 
there last Friday from Fort Reno. The would-be settlers 
were warned and fled in every direction. Several hundred, 
however, were rounded up by the troopers, who drove them 
before them like cattle. Houses, tents, dug-outs, claim- 
foundations, and marks were destroyed. It is said tbat 
Hill has been arrested. The rest of the party will be con- 
veyed to the Kansas line and there dismissed, tho their 
property may be confiscated. Captain Hayes, witha troop, 
is marching southward from Kansa, and will take all 
boomers who may fall into his hands to the Texas line. 


----The United States Senate in caucus last Thursday 
decided by a vote of 15 to 6 that the Senate has the consti- 
tutional right to elect a President pro tempore, whose term 
shall continue until his successor is elected, both during 
the presence and absence of the Vice-President. Senators 
Edmunds, Hoar, and other constitutional lawye1s have ar- 
gued that a new election must take place each time the 
Vice-President desires to be absent. Mr. Ingalls has been 
elected President of the Senate pro tempore. 


FOREIGN. 


....The financial crisis in France, growing out of theco}- 
lapse of the copper syndicate, seems to have been averted 
for the present. The 40,000,000 francs necessary to uphold 
the Comptoire d’Escompte were subscribed at Paris on 
Sunday. The Rothschilds subscribed 3,000,000 francs, the 
Bank of France 20,000,000, the Crédit Foncier 2,000,000, and 
the Syndicate chamber of Stockholders 3,000,000. The 
Economiste Frangais states that the Comptoir d’Escompte 
is not bound by any of its engagements with the copper 
mines, and its participation in the copper syndicate, both 
the old and new Société des Métaux, may be repudiated as 
contrary to its statutes. The London Economist, writing 
before these Paris subscriptions, said: 


“English firms will not attempt {to resuscitate the French 
copper syndicate, but will endeavor to effect a harmonious 
working of the Spanish and American mines and induce them 
to ab :ndon contracts with the Société des Métaux and guar- 
antees of the Comptoir d’Escompte, the enforcement of which 
would result in the wrecking of both and disaster to the copper 
industry, and to enter into fresh mutual relations to regulate 
the output and sale, and avoid arevival of the competition of 
1877. The price will not be forced up, while the copper will not 
be produced at aloss. Rather a low price will be fixed. The 
French syndicates have agreed with the promoters of the 
scheme to sell their stock ina manner that will avoid a col- 
lapse.” 

The Economist is not sanguine of the success of the 
scheme. 


....-Advices just received from Samoa show that there 
was no basis for the sensational rumor of an engagement 
between the United States man-of-war “ Nipsic’’ and the 
German corvette ‘‘ Olga.” Far from this, the German of- 
ficials in the island have entirely given up their aggres- 
sive policy. The proclamation of martial law has been 
publicly withdrawn, and the Germans have abandoned 
all claim to the right of searching incoming vessels for 
contrabands of war. Both these steps have met with the 
hearty approval of all foreign residents at Apia, and 
have had a quieting effect. Unusual tranquility prevails 
throughout the island. Mataafa, however, has a force of 
troops estimated to be 6,000strong. Tamasese’s army con- 
sists of about 700 men. The menof-war, both German 
and American, still remain at Apia ready for any emer- 
gency that may arise. 


....Ata banquet given to him in Bordeaux on Sunday, 
General Boulanger said: “The Conservatives who follow 
me understand that the restoration of the monarchy is im- 
possible without a violent upheaval, and they adhere to the 
republic on condition that it be made habitable and ne 
sanctioned by the people directly consulted.” In conclud- 
ing he repudiated on behalf of the national party the idea 
of either a monarchical conspiracy or demayogic wiles, de- 
claring that the goal toward which they were marching 
was a republic, but a non-parliamentary republic, which 
would be the protectress of the weak and lowly, and be 


passionately preoccupied with the interests of the people 
respecting the liberty of the individual and, above ail, the 
liberty of conscience. 


....some of the leaders of the woman suffrage movement 
in the British House of Commons feel sure that the second 
reading of the bill giving a Parliamentary vote to widows 
and spinsters otherwise qualified will be carried next month 
when the bill comes before the House of Commons.- The 
question as to whether women can sit upon the newly es- 
tablished county councils is now before the courts. Two 
women, Lady Sandhurst and Miss Cobden, daughter of the 


famous economist, were elected in London, and have sat 
and voted, and Lady Sandhurst has been made an Alder- 


man. The candidate next below Lady San 





dhurst on the 


poll now petitions the court for her seat. 
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PROHIBITION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue vote in New Hampshire on Tuesday of last week 
on the Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment was a 
great surprise to everybody. The number who felt con- 
fident it would be adopted may not have been very large; 
but there were few if any wko supposed it would fail 
of a majority. It required a two-thirds vote to adopt, 
and while all the other amendments voted for seem to 
have been approved, the Prohibitory Amendment fell 
considerably short of a majority, even. The vote on this 
amendment was the largest cast, reaching 54,591, which 
tho 5,000 larger than the total cast on any of the other 
amendments, was 36,000 below the vote of November 
last. 

It must be admitted that Constitutional Prohibition 
in New Hampshire met a Waterloo last week. Not 
only do the cities and large towns (only one city out of 
the six gave a majority for it) show alack of favor to- 
wardit, but unfavorable returns come also from the ru- 
ral districts. Only 78 out of 229 towns returned majorities 
for theamendment. The explanation of the failure of 
the amendment is not easy to find. It is true that the 
campaign was short, but able speakers presented the ar- 
guments for Prohibition, and the opponents were scarce- 
ly heard from in public. The State had been under Pro- 
hibitory statutes since 1855,and while there was much 
reason for the complaint of laxity in their enforcement, 
there were good results to pointto in vindication of 
them; and the general feeling was, Prohibition is safe in 
any event, for there is certain to be a majority for the 
Amendment, and with a majority for Prohibition the 
statutes will not be repealed. Whether the legislature 
will now venture to substitute license legislatior for 
them remains to be seen. 

The failure of the amendment is greatly to be re- 
gretted. It is eagerly cited in the campaigns now being 
fought in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and it hasa 
discouraging effect. The liquor-dealers and the license 
advucates make it a common cause of rejoicing. This 
is significant; for if Prohibition is only another name 
for free rum, why are liquor-dealers so strenuous in 
their endeavors to prevent or overthrow it? If they can 
sell as freely and openly under Prohibition, as it is al- 
leged they do in Rnode Island, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, why should they prefer a return to the license sys- 
tem, particularly High-License? There is no profit, 
certainly, in paying a heavy tax where an equal amount 
of business could be done free of fees. 

This, after all, is one of the best tests of the effective- 





ness of Prohibition. Prohibition everywhere stands this 


test. Liquor-dealers nowhere prefer it to the license sys- 
tem. They are in the business for business purposes, 
and if they are more opposed to Prohibition than to any 
other system, it must be because it restricts their busi- 
ness more than any other system, and so reduces their 
profits. 

The movementin Rhode Island for the re-submission of 
the Prohibitory Amendment adopted in 1886,whomever 
else it may include, has the hearty support, it is safe to 
say, of ali the liquor dealers. And yet what is the chief 
argument advanced for re-submission? It is that Pro- 
hibition is a farce, that it does not prohibit, and that the 
evils of the liquor traffic are greater under it than they 
were under license. Now will it be believed that the 
liquor-dealers accept this argument in good faith? Are 
they themselves as a class ever found advocating a great- 
er restriction of treir business? If they knew that Pro- 
hibition is a farce and does nct prohibit, would they ask 
to have it abolished? These are pertinent questions, not 
only in Rhode Island but elsewhere. The question is 
not whether Prohibition can and does absolutely pro- 
hibit; but whether Prohibition does not reduce the 
liquor trafficand the evils flowing from it toa minimum. 
Is it not more restrictive than any restrictive system yet 
devised? We have never seen the slightest reason to 
doubt that it is. Furthermore the high degree of success 
it has attained in lowa and Kansas is a most positiveand 
indisputable evidence that Prohibition cannot only 
restrict but that it can prohibit. 

It should be remembered that in Rhode Island Prohi- 
bition has hardly had a fighting chance yet. Tho it was 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the people there were 
strong influences, and some of them very respectable, 
which were arrayed against it from the first. A blunder 
was made in appointing Mr. Brayton as State Constable 
to enforce it, and 1ts enemies made the most ofit. The 
fact that he is now one of the leaders of the re-submission- 
ists is highly significant. This and another mistake gave 
the State to theDemocrats,and they could scarcely be ex- 
pected to enforce a principle they donot believein, Then 
the liquor-dealers, who always have to be coerced into 
obedience to the law, made a desperate tight, and it was 
only two or three months ago that the first cases of pros- 
ecution emerged safely from the Supreme Court and the 
penalty of the law began to be felt infull force. Time 
is an element in the success of Prohibition, and we shall 
be greatly surprised if the sober second thought of the 
people of Rhode Island does not express itself sufficiently 
against the act of resubmission passed by the present 
lezislature to prevent its success in the next legislature. 

Prohibition may have to conquer in this country inch 
by inch. It is altogether probable that it must meet with 
many reverses; but of its final success we have no doubt. 
It willtriumph because it is with and for humanity; and 
in the long run it is the friend and not the enemy of 
humanity which wins. Dr. Dorchester’s article on 
another page illuminates this point. 


SPIRITUAL INDIGNATION. 








JESUS in the days of his flesh spoke tenderly, lovingly 
and compassionately tomen. This was the dominant 
characteristic of his ministry. And yet this same Jesus 
knew how to speak severely, and pour forth burning tor- 
rents of spiritual indignation; and when the occasion 
called for it he did so. Nothing in language can exceed 
his denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees just toward 
the close of his ministry, as recorded in the twenty-third 
chapter of the Gospel of Matthew. He called them 
hypocrites, devouring widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tense making long prayers; paying tithes of mint and 
anise and cummin and at the same time omitting the 
weightier matters of the law; making clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter, while within full of extortion 
and excess; and in this respect like whited sepulchers, 
appearing beautifu)l without, but within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. He spoke of them as 
serpents and a generation of vipers, and declared that 
they were doomed to the damnation of Hell. Words 
were never loaded with an intenser abhorrence, a more 
vehement remonstrance, and a more awful malediction 
than the words which fell from the lips of Jesus in regard 
to the Scribes and Pharisees. He thought and felt as he 
spoke and meant just what he said. What he said was 
true. His rhetoric was not in excess of the facts or the 
occasion. Purity, tho never malignant, may burn with 
the fiercest flame. 

The apostles, like their Lord and Master, were tender 
and affectionate in their ministry; and yet there were 
occasions in which they followed his example in spirit- 
ual indignation and withering denunciation, and used 
words of great severity. When Ananias and Sapphira 
undertook to play the hypocrite and cheat Peter, he at 
once said to the former: ‘ Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back part of the price of the land ?’ He told him that he 
had “not lied unto men, but unto God.” And when 
Sapphira, not knowing the fate of her husband, came to 
him some three hours after the death of Ananias, he 
said to her: ‘‘ How is it that ye have agreed together to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord ?’ The words cf Peter to 
both were those of pungent and sharp rebuke, and 
backed up by God in each case by a miraculous death. 
(Acts v, 1-10.) , 





Simon Magus. who wasa sorcerer and professed to be 
aconvert to Christ under the preaching of Philip the 
evangelist, when he saw that by the laying on of the 
hands of Peter the miraculous gifts of the Holy Gkost 
were imparted, offered money to Peter, saying: ‘‘ Give 
me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.” Peter repelled him with 
righteous indignation, saying: ‘‘ Thy money perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money.” He told him that his 
** heart was not right in the sight of God,” and that he 
was ‘‘ in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of ini- 
quity,” and directed him at once to repent of his wicked- 
ness and pray God for forgiveness. (Acts viii, 18--23.) 
Peter’s address to this man, while not malignant, was 
one of outspoken abhorrence for his character. The 
sordid selfishness of Simon offended and disgusted the 
moral sensibilities of Peter. 

Elymas, the sorcerer, whom Paul met at Paphcs in 
the Isle of Cyprus, and who sought to turn away Sergius 
Paulus from the acceptance of the Gospel, called forth 
a like utterance from the lips of Paul. Perceiving his 
purpose and fixing his eye upon him, the apostle thus 
addressed him: 

“O full of all subtilty and a)l mischief, thou child of 
the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the right waysof the Lord? And now, be- 
hold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season.”’ (Acts xiii, 10, 11.) 

God gave his sanction to these words by at once in- 
flicting a miraculous blindness upen this man. They 
were words of severity, and true to the thoughts and 
feelings of Paul’s mind. He uttered them, not tamely, 
but indignantly, and with all the warmth and vehemence 
of offended emotion. Luke says that, being“ filled with 
the Holy Ghost, he set his eyeson him,” when he uttered 
these intense and burning words. The moral nature of 
the apostle was moved by the hateful wickedness of the 
man who at the moment was seeking to turn away Ser- 
gius Paulus “ from the faith” which the latter was dis- 
posed to accept, and which, after the miracle wrought 
against the sorcerer, he did accept. 

Right thinking must necessarily condemn wrong ac- 
tion, and right feeling must as necessarily be offended 
with such action. Purity and impurity, holiness and 
unholiness, godliness and ungodliness, are oppcsites: 
and when they exist as the conditions of conscious 
agents, they repel and antagonize each other. Holy an- 
gels and unholy angels can have no genial companion- 
ship; and the same is true of holy and unholy men. 
Heaven and Hell are not in the same moral category, 
and can never be placed in the relation of harmony with 
each other. 

What is true of man, made in the image of God, is 
also true of the God in whose image he is made, with- 
out any of the imperfections and limitations that attach 
toman. This God is in the Bible detined to be *‘ love”; 
and yet he is not ‘“‘ love” in any sense that would be in- 
consistent with his holiness, or make him indifferent to 
the moral quality of action in his creatures. The God 
of the Bible can be pleased or displeased, as really as 
man can be pleased or displeased. The God of the 
Bible condemns and hates sin; and while he has pro- 
vided for pardon, he will punish the sinner unless he 
repents and accepts the pardon. The God of the Bible 
speaks of ‘‘the indignation and wrath” which he will 
render upon ‘‘ every soul of man that doeth evil.” There 
is atruth in the divine nature expressed by the term 
‘indignation ” that is just as real there as the similar 
truth in human nature that is expressed by the same 
word; and it is through our own consciousness of what 
this truth is ia the latter case that we form an idea of 
what it is in the former case. The holy God is at the 
head of his own government, and there asserts bis own 
authority. That God is not to be trifled with by his 
moral creatures. While infinitely benevolent, he can 
be offended with their sins, and he can punish them for 
thesesins. Penalty for the wicked and blessing for the 
righteous belong alike to his kingdom. 


-_ 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S APPOINTMENTS. 








Next after the Cabinet appointments in importance 
come the diplomatic and department appointments. The 
Cabinet, in accordance with custom, is nominated to the 
Senate the day after the inauguration. The Cabinet 
officers are indispensable to the organization of the 
Administration, and every President is supposed to 
consider and decide previously upon them. Other 
appointments for the departments and for the diplo- 
matic service, admit of delay. President Harrison sent 
in his first batch of nominations for foreign and depart- 
ment service March 11th, his second March 12th, his 
third March 13th, his fourth March 14th, and his fifth 
March 18th. The politicians are criticising him for be- 
ing slow; but he has not taken a longer period for mak- 
ing up his lists than Mr. Cleveland took four years ago 
Mr. Cleveland did not send in the nominations for the 
chief foreign missions until March 23d. President Har- 
rison is taking his own time and carefully considering 
his appointments, in accordance with the announcement 
in his inaugural address, and the country is sure to 
profit by his painstaking care. The possibility of blun- 
ders is very materially lessened by such a course. Pre- 
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cipitation may suit the impatient politicians ; but delib- 
eration is more satisfactory to the people. and General 
Harrison, it must not be forgotten, is in the service of 
the people and not of the leaders of his own party. 

To indicate the character of President Harrison’s ap- 
pointments so far, and the principle upon which he is 
making them, we have arranged those of chief impor- 
tance under two headings, as follows: 

DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Minister to Spain, Ex-Senator Thomas W. Palmer, of 
Michigan. 

Minister to Japan, John F. Swift, of California. 

Minister to Switzerland, John D. Washburn, of Massa- 
chusetts, 

Minister to Italy, Albert G. Porter, of Indiana. 

Minister to Denmark, John A. Enander, of Illinois. 

Commissioners to Berlin in the Samoan matter, John A. 
Kasson, of Iowa; William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, 
and George H. Bates, of Delaware. 

Minister to Sweden and Norway, Wm. W. Thomas, Jr., 
of Maine. 

Minister to the Netherlands, Samuel R. Thayer, of Min- 
nesota. 


DEPARTMENT AND INTERIOR APPOINTMENTS. 

Assistant Secretary of State, Eugene Schuyler, of New 
York. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, GeorgeS. Batcheller, 
of New York. . 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (second), George C. 
Tichenor, of Illinois. 

Second Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Cyrus Bussey, 
of New York. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General, James S. Clarkson, 
of Lowa. 

Examiner of Claims in the Department of State, Walker 
Blaine, of Maine. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, John W. Mason, of 
Virginia. 

Governor of Dakota, Arthur C. Mellette, of Dakota. 

Governor of Arizona, Lewis Wolfley, of Arizona. 

These appointments taken together are of a high order 
of excellence. The men selected to represent us in the 
capitals of Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark and 
Japan are men who have either a special or a general 
ficness for the posts for which they have been named 
and confirmed. Senator Palmer is one of the ablest 
and purest men who have been in the public service. 
His character is of the best; he has a taste for art and 
literature; he has sufficient means to be able to afford a 
term of residence abroad, and he will represent the 
United States with honor and dignity at the Court of 
Madrid. 

Mr. Swift is an able lawyer and a fine speaker, and 
stands well on the Pacific Coast. He has traveled much, 
has excellent social qualities, and has studied the na- 
tions across the Pacific. He was one of the Commis- 
sioners who negotiated the new treaty with Caina in 
1880; and while his views concerning the Chinese ques- 
tion are those of the Pacific Coast, not ours, he is well 
qualified to represent us at the Court of Japan. 

Ex-Governor Porter, of Indiana, is a man of fine abili- 
ties and sturdy independence of character. Nobody 
questions the fitness of his appointment as Minister to 
Italy. Mr. John D. Washburn, who is to represent us in 
Switzerland, 1s a Massachusetts man, who has risen 
high in the estimation of the people of that state. He is 
a good French and German scholar, has traveled much, 
and is interested in educational and literary matters. 
Mr. Enander, who is to go to Copenhagen, is a Swede 
by birth, and has spent much of his life in literary pur- 
suits. 

Of the commissioners to Berlin Mr. Bates, of Delaware, 
a Democrat, has a special kn~ wledge of Samoan affairs, 
Mr. Kasson has had an experience as a diplomat, as 
Minister to Austria, and William Walter Phelps has 
served both as an efficient Congressman and diplomat. 

Of the department appointments it is hard to say an 
unfavorable word. Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who has had 
diplomatic experience in several of the capitals of Eu- 
rope, is singularly well qualified to assist Mr. Blaine ip 
the Department of State. Messrs. Batcheller and Tichenor, 
whoare assistant Secretaries in the Treasury Department, 
are menof special fitness for service with Secretary Win- 
dom, As much can be said for Mr. J. S. Clarkson, who 
is to be First Assistant Postmaster-General, and for 
General Bussey, who is to be first under Secretary Noble 
in the Interior D2partment. Indeed, no serious criticism 
has been offered against any of these appointments save 
that of Mr. Walker Blaine, who succeeds Francis Whar- 
ton as chief of the Bureau of Claims in the State Depart- 
ment. This is a very important post, and itis to be 
doubted whether any man in the United States is as well 
qualified for it as Mr. Wharton was. 

President Harrison has shown a high purpose and a 
discriminating judgment in making these appointments. 
It was just what the country expected of him, and there 
has been no disappointment so far. With him mere 
party claims are not of the first importance, Character 
and qualifications come first with him, as they ought to, 
and party service second. It is also to be noticed that 
the policy of home rule has been adopted as to the terri- 
torics. The practice of selecting the governors and sec- 
retaries and justices of the territories from lists of non- 
resident candidates is not just to the people of the terri- 
tories, and the rule the President has adopted will insure 
& practical and valuable reform, 





The political pressure will, of course, be likely to in- 
crease in Washington, and some of the most serious dif- 
ficulties of the Administration have yet to be met; but 
the President hus been studying the mistakes of former 
Administrations and particularly of Mr. Cleveland's, and 
we have confidence that his wisdom and firmness will 
bring him safely and honorably through his great task. 
He shculd meanwhile have the fullest confidence and 
support of the country. 


in 


‘NEVERTHELESS AT THY WORD.” 








PETER and his brethren had toiled all night and 
caught nothing. ‘That morning they were washing and 
mending their nets on the shore and in their boats, pre- 
paratory to another attempt the following night. It 
was at this time, after Peter had lent his boat to 
Jesus for an extemporized pulpit from which to preach 
to the people, that our Lord bade him launch out 
into the deep arid let down his net for a draught. 
The purpose of the Lord, in thus bidding him launch 
out into the deep, was to givehim an object lesson in 
the business and art of catching men, as is evident from 
the conclusion of the narrative. ‘Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 

The Lord’s command was so unusual a one and 
seemed so utterly regardless of all good judgment 
that this experienced fisherman, while obeying the 
word of the Lord, seems to intimate that the experi- 
ment would be a wasted one. Inthe first place they 
had toiled all night and caught nothing, and had but 
just returned from their fruitless labor. The fish were 
notrunning. Again, the night, and not the day, was 
the proper time for seine fishing. These were the im- 
plied arguments of Peter against the trial. Nevertheless 
at the Lord’s word he would do as he was bid. In this 
incident we have a very fine illustration of faith. 

The faith of the Lord’s workmen and servants rests on 
his word and noton experience or on personal judg- 
ment. When the Lord commands it is the disciples’ 
business toobey. Our commission to preach the Gospel 
rests on the word of command from Jesus Christ, ‘‘Go 
preach the Gospel.” We have but to look at our com- 
mission and obey orders, and not to intrude our specula- 
tive judgments as to the wisdom of the command under 
any circumstances, or to interpose our experience 
against his word. Peter evidently did not take into 
account either the Lord’s omniscience in seeing the 
great school of fish out in the deep, or his omnipotence 
which was able to command them to come to the nets 
which were to be let down forthem. We too often 
judge the Lord’s word of command by our knowledge 
and experience and not by his knowledge and power. 
When the children of Israel were biddento go up 
and possess the land which the Lord their God had given 
them, they halted at Kadesh-barnea, and sent up spies 
to see if, under all the circumstances, the land was worth 
taking, and whether they were able to possess it. 
Twelve men went up to spy out theland. Ten reported 
the land good, but utterly beyond their ability to take by 
reason of the walled cities and the giants. Two, Caleband 
Joshua, saw the difficulties, but fell back on the Lord’s 
promise, and declared that they were abundantly able. 
They counted on tae Lord’s omniscient knowledge and 
his omnipotent power. This was faith. How little 
Peter or any of the apostles or disciples could foresee the 
vast draught of fishes pouring through the great deeps 
beyond their little Palestine shore. The Lord looked 
out abroad among the nations and down through the 
centuries and gave that great commission: ‘* Launch 
out into the deep.” Our business is by faith to see 
with his eyes and go forth in his strength. 

The obedience of faith is seen in that word of Peter: 
‘¢‘ Nevertheless at thy word I will let down the net.” Here 
was surrender utter and entire to our Lord’s word and 
will. Two things in particular Peter gave up to do the 
will of Christ in this matter. One of them we have 
already mentioned. He surrendered his fisherman's 
judgment to the word of Jesus. Would it not be 
better for many of us to dolikewise? Many a fruitful 
field has been neglected or abandoned because in our 
judgment it has not been worth while to attempt it. 
What madness it seemed for John Paton and others to 
launch out into the deep of the cannibal South Sea 
Islands and toil away for twenty-five years amid what 
seemed (as we read the story) the most hopeless and 
useless sacrifices and dangers. Yet what a mighty 
draught of fishes at last came intotheir nets. Humanly 
speaking the undertaking was folly. So we might say 
of other dark places of the earth. But still the word 
comes: ‘‘ Launch out into the deep.” Then Peter gave 
up his discouragement, ‘ We have toiled all night and 
have caught nothing”; where is the use of trying 
again, at any rate, and on the same ground? At least 
let us wait for a more convenient season and more 
favorable opportunity. Nothing is so bad for a Chris- 
tian worker as to succumb todiscouragement. Suppcse 
we have toiled all night and caught nothing; if the 
Master bids us up and at it again then ‘ whatsoever he 
saith unto us,” let us ‘do it.” God can do nothing with 
a discouraged man, and nothing can cure discourage- 
ment but God’s word. There is nothing in any human 





circumstance connected with the Lord’s work that is 
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encouraging, but he who sees and can work with irre- 
sistible might bids us ‘‘Jaunch out intothe deep.” So 
let us abandon mere human judgment and throw to 
the winds our discouragement, and at his word ‘let 
down the net.” ‘‘In season, out of season,” ‘‘ always 
abounding ip the work of the Lord, knowing that our 
labor is not vain in the Lord.” 

One other thing is to be noticed, and that is the great 
reward that came to Peter’s faith. or rather his obedi 
ence; for faith is no faith but a dead one, until it moves 
all that is within us to obey the word of Christ. Peter 
and Andrew let down the net, and the draught was so 
great that their nets began to break and they were com- 
pelled tosummon help; and when they had emptied 
their nets into their two boats the mass of fish was so 
great that the ships began to sink. Such is the final re- 
ward of faith and obedience in the Lord’s work. We 
wonder if Peter called this to mind on the day of Pente- 
cost when he for the first time cast his net into the deep 
sea of his unbelieving nation and drew three thousand 
souls to shore. 

What a blessing would come toa thousand workers 
who have either become discouraged with an all night’s 
toil without catching anything, or who had adopted 
some theory against day fishing or deep-sea fishing, if 
at our Lord’s word they would “launch out into the 
deep and let down the nets.” Is there not too much in- 
shore fishing; and too little faith in the simple word of 
Christ ? 





<> 


EDUCATION OF THE TWO RACES IN THE 
SOUTH. 


OxE of the leading ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Georgia is J.O. A. Clark, D.D., author 
of the ‘Wesley Memorial Volume,” and formerly profess- 
or in Emory College. He has been greatly stirred for sev- 
eral years by the lack of educational privileges for the 
poor whites of his state, and has now published,at Macon, 
a pamphlet on “ The Rices and their Future,” which we 
commend to the attention of those who have an interest 
in the welfare of the country. Thestatements which he 
makes as to the success of the work for the education of 
the Negroes carried on by Northern benevolence are very 
encouraging. But more startling are his statements as 
to the failure of the white people to secure educutional 
privilege for themselves, Dr, Clark says, in his Preface: 


“The increase of illiteracy among the poorer whites and 
the rapid growth of education among the blacks, the very 
scanty provision for the education of the former and the 
very liberal provision for the education of the Jatter— 
which the facts of the discourse established—aroused a 
profounder interest in the education of the poor whites of 
the state.” 

The author proceeds to prove that in Georgia the Ne- 
groes are rapidly gaining on the whites in education, so 
that the whites have occasion for serious alarm. He 
gives the following incident, which he says is typical: 


“One summer day, as I was riding through one of the 
counties in Eastern Georgia, I saw, while passing a farm- 
house, a healthy, hale and strong man seated on a fence 
under the shade of a tree, idly whittling a stick, or em- 
ployed in some other trifle. On the other side of the fence, 
and within the field, were that man’s wife and two grown- 
up daughters, shabblly dressed, busily engaged in weeding 
the growing crop. A littlebeyond wasa white girl child 
not more than eleven years old, in equally shabby garments, 
following the unsteady plow with toddling steps. . 

“Now it happened that just as I saw that lazy fathersit- 
ting on the feace and his wife an:! daughters at bard labor 
in the field, there came along a number of colored children 
neatly dressed and clean, with bright and happy faces, 
tripping to school with tin buckets and bvoks in their 
hands. The contrast was so striking that | called to it the 
attention of the centleman, a worthy citizen farmer of that 
neighborhood, who was seated by my side. ‘What does 
this mean?’ I asked. His reply, in substance, was: ‘It 
means that the Negroes, in this section, are living on bread 
and water that they may send their children to school. 
They keep up their schools not only the three months dur- 
ing which tuition is paid by the State, but for the entire 
year. That they may do this, many are building their 
houses near together, forming 30 many little villages. There 
are their school houses; hard by are their houses of worship; 
and there are their school-masters and preachers. With 
the whites it is otherwise. In many parts they have no 
school-houses at all, or none within easy reach. If there 
are, many donot send to school any part of the year. Those 
who do send, send only during the three months education 
is free, and that, too, but for one year. Tree months’ 
schooling is considered amply sufficient. I have known,’ 
said he, ‘a father, who has three children, to divide the 
three months between them, sending each a single month. 
And thatis all the education many of the white children 
in this county ever receive.’ And to this he added: ‘The 
time is eoming, if it has not aiready come, when the white 
illiterates of the county will be proportionately in excess of 
the colored.’ ”’ 


This, says Dr. Clark, is not an exceptional case. In 
all the eight counties where he is presiding elder, he 
found, on inquiry, that ‘‘ the colored people were send- 
ing their children to school, while the whites were cul- 
pably neglecting it.” The matter was discussed in din- 
trict and quarterly conferences, and the general fact 
corroborated that *‘ the colored were awake; tLe whitcs 
were indifferent or apathetic.” 

The school reports of Georgia confirm these statements. 











When the free-school system began, the attendance of 
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the colored, compared with that of the whites, was very 
small. But they were not long in embracing its privi- 
leges; the attendance yearly increased in a greatly accel- 
erated ratio. In 1886, the attendance of the blacks was 
proportionately better than that of the whites, altho the 
whites of school age are much in excess of the blacks, 
and the latter belong almost exclusively to the poor and 
laboring class. This cause alone, if the whites were not 
shamefully negligent, would keep their children in at- 
tendance on the schools proportionately far above the 
blacks. 

Not only do the Negro children attend school more 
faithfully than the whites, but Dr, Clark, as the result of 
his extended observation, makes this remarkable state- 
ment: ; 


“TI am persuaded that the average examinations in the 
colored are better than the average in the white schools. 

. . The average white boy is wanting in teachableness; 
it almost universally distinguishes the Negro.” 
Accordingly, he gives it as a ‘‘ fact, stated by certain of 
our white Commissioners of Education, that [colored] 
graduates of the Atlanta University have stood better 
examinations than [white] graduates of the State Uni- 
versity at Athens, Emory at Oxford, or Mercer at 
Macon.” Of course, Dr. Clark does not give this, which 
he says may be exceptional, as any evidence that the 
Negro is not inferior to the white race, but as proof that 
the Negro’s teachableness makes it possible to give him 
a high education, and *‘ warrants the conclusion that 
there is more in the race than their most credulous ad- 
mirers had supposed.” 

Now, what is to be the result, if the education of the 
poor whites is neglected and that of the Negroes goes on? 
Let Dr. Clark answer: 

* When this is the case we must expect the Negroes to 
have the supremacy. They will force out the better and 
more cultivated whites, and have the supremacy over the 
illiterate and ignorant who remaip. And this result is a 
mere question of time; the problem may be solved as a 
sum in arithmetic. How long will it take the blacks to be 
the better-educated class, and to have the supremacy, if 
they educate their children, while the whites are either 
not sending to school at all, or for a very little time? 
What the result, if the fathers and mothers of the colored 
children are hard at work in the field, and living on bread 
and water, while the children are all in the school? 

**The better-educated class must be in the end the more 
wealthy and influential. The Negro leaders, with com- 
mendable foresight see this. They tell their people that it 
is but a question of time, Knowing that the white race 
has the supremacy because it is the more cultured, they 
urge upon their people the necessity of educating the chil- 
dren, The Negro preachers tell me that they all preach it 
from their pulpits. They urge their people to live on bread 
and water sooner than neglect the education of the young. 
They inculcate a community of thought and feeling and 
sentiment. They appeal to all the instincts and pride of 
race. Nor do we blame them. We commend their zeal. 
They mark every father who does not send his child to 
school. They ostracize him; they put him under social 
bans; they look upon him as an enemy to the progress of 
his race, or as stupidly indifferent to it. They are aroused; 
they are thoroughly in earnest. The Negro who votes not 
with his political party is less under sucial excommunica- 
tion than the Negro who neglects to educate his child. 
Witness the late pronunciamento of Bishop Gaines to the 
members of his Church. He passes the word of command 
all along the dusky line. Educate the children as a thing 
of chiefest importance to the race, is the stirring manifesto 
of this earnest and indefatigable Bishop. Nor is it un- 
heeded. The flock has caught the spirit of their chief 
pastor. One soul, one spirit breathes in all; one purpose 
animates the whole—the elevation of the race.” 

We have made long extracts, but the subject is one of 
supreme importance. The pamphlet is one that is fitted 
to arouse the people of Georgia and the South. With 
an eye to Southern sensitiveness, it has its eloquent 
denunciation of amalgamation as ‘*‘ abhorrent to both 
races.” Very amusing is the following passage, after 
words of praise for the Northern philanthropists who 
have done so much for the education of the Negroes: 

‘“* But while I thus ascribe praise to the truly benevolent, 
let me not be understood as giving any share of it to those 
whose gifts, if there are any such, were prompted by sec- 
tional or party spirit, or by hatred to the whites of the 
South. If the gifts were bestowed to raise the blacks above 
the whites, to perpetuate the domination of party, to fos- 
ter the sectional antipathies of the late Civil War, may a 
gracious God rebuke the malignant spirit which prompted 
them, and overrule them for the good of white and col- 
ored.”’ 

That is for Southern consumption. Nobody ever heard 
of a dollar given for such a mean purpose. 

What Dr. Clark says may emphasize a further duty. 
While the North has done much for the Southern Negro, 
‘t has not wholly neglected the whites. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, and Tulane at New Orleans, are 
the evidence: so in Georgia are the gifts of Mr. Seney to 
the Lucy Cobb College at Athens, the Wesleyan at Ma- 
con, and Emory at Oxford. But very much more ought 
to be done. It is true that no louder call comes to the 
ear of Christian benevolence, unless it be from the Black 
Belt of the Gulf, than now comes from the poor whites 
of the mountains of the Virginias, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Northern Georgia. What Mr, 
Slater and Mr. Hand have done for the Negro ought to be 
duplicated in an equal gift for the poor mountain whites. 
4 good church and a good school should be put into the 





chief town in every county. Our benevolent societies 
have not the means to do this. We appeal to our rich 
men and women who love Christ and their country to 
answer in a generous way the cry which the poor 
whites of the South raise not only to the people of their 
own states, but to the people of the North, who must set 
before them the example and the incentive for highly 
disciplining as well as Christian education. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 








WE believe there are no psychologic experiments and 
statistics on record by which it has been determined how 
many times a man has to repeat a lie before he comes to 
believe it. Doubtless here, as in other mental phenom- 
ena, individual idiosyncracies and varying personal 
equations prevail. Jt may also be difficult to tell, from 
the nature of the case, just when the conscious falsehood 
becomes self-deception ; for the fact that the man says 
he believes his lie is no evidence that he does; indeed, it 
is rather the reverse. Some other considerations, such 
as his persisting in a falsehood after it has been exposed, 
must be carefully observed by one who is making a 
study of this phase of moral and intellectual pathology. 

Doubtless there are some who are very easily duped 
by their own assertions. They have a sort of double 
consciousness, something like what Tennyson describes 
himself as possessing; and one consciousness being very 
imaginative and the other very credulous, the conscious- 
ness that believes is very readily deceived by the con- 
sciousness that lies. The last surviving Revolutionary 
pensioner in Lansingburg, N. Y., was a man named 
Spalding, who used to declare that he was taken prisoner 
by the British and headed up in an old molasses hogs- 
head and left to die. Buta bear that had been in the 
habit of feeding itself by sticking its tail through the 
bunghole into the sweet liquid, repeated the operation, 
and our soldier seized the tail and was dragged down- 
hill and over the rocks by the frightened bear till the 
hogshead burst and the prisoner was released. In his 
old age he had come fully to believe the story and was 
very angry if any one should question it. We believe 
The Evening Post’s worser self can convince its better 
self after only one or two assertions. 

Last week it made the following statement which 
seems to be really its own present belief: 

‘Mr. J. S. Clarkson, of lowa, was Vice-Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. It has been shown by 
undisputed evidence that while in this position, in combi- 
nation with Mr. Quay, he bribed two clerks in the employ 
of the Prohibitionist journal, The Voice, for the sum of 
$250, to steal their employers, mail-lists and hand them 
over to the Republican Committee, to be used in sending 
Republican documents. 

We are inclined to think that the Post now really 
believes that these charges are true and that they are 
‘‘undisputed.” Of course they are neither true nor un- 
disputed. The Voice has brought no action against 
either its clerks or Messrs, Clarkson and Quay. THE 
INDEPENDENT has published the completest denials ‘‘ au- 
thorized ” by both Clarkson and Quay. Nothing could 
be fuller or more absolute than the denials they have 
made through us. The Post, which has seen these 
denials in our columns, and, in a garbled form, in The 
Voice itself, yet, against its own eyes, still believes them 
‘* undisputed,” its only evidence being its own asser- 
tion. 

O thou Post, thou Painted Post, thou whited Post, 
thou Evening Post! Thou monochrome of virtue, all 
self-colored with conceit, a very Evening Primrose of a 
Post, if we could trust thine own estimate of thine un- 
approachable purity! And yet thou compost of false- 
hood, thou inventor and disseminator of lies, thou de- 
pier of correction and reparation! A very Evening 
Primrose art thou, that flower with a great, sweet, 
white face, so long as the eye of day is withdrawn, but 
which, as soon as the light shines on it, develops a 
crimson shame and the odor of decay. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 








11. IN addition to the five decisions cited in point 10, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has rendered 
three others, one in 1887 (December 5th), and two in 
1888. (6) In that of 1887, in the Kansas appeal cases, it 
was held that a state may prohibit the manufacture of 
intoxicants, even tho, as a result of the exercise of this 
power, the buildings and machinery used in such man- 
ufacture before the adoption of the prohibitory law, be- 
come almost valueless. The Fourteenth Amendment does 
not sustain the claim of manufacturers for compensation 
in such cases. (7) March 19th, 1888, in the Iowa appeals, 
the Court held that a state may not prohibit common 
carriers from transporting intoxicating liquors into or 
across its territory from other states of the Union, be- 
cause such prohibition opera'es as a regulation of com- 
merce among the states, which is subject to the exclu- 
sive power of Congress. (8) In October, 1888, in the 
case of Kidd vs. Pierson and Loughran, under the Iowa 
statutes, it was held that prohibition by the state of the 
manufacture of intoxicants for exportation is not in con- 
flict with the constitutional provision giving Congress 
the sole right to regulate inter-state commerce. The 


right of a state to prohibit the manufacture of intoxi- 





cants, whether for home consumption or export was 
fully affirmed. 

12. The points decided by the Supreme Court may be 
recapitulated as follows: (1) License by the United States 
to carry on the wholesale liquor business in any 
state does not give power to carry on such business 
in violation of the laws of such state; (2) a state may 
pass laws prohibiting the retail of intoxicants without a 
license, with restrictions as to granting such license ; (8) 
restrictive and prohibitory state legislation is not con- 
trary to the Fourteenth Amendment; (4) companies for 
the manufacture and sale of liquors have no greater 
rights than individuals possess, and are no more exempt 
from state legislation on the subject than individuals 
are ; (5) prohibitory laws, as police regulations, are not 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States ; (6) 
brewers or distillers may not claim compensation for 
property because it has lost in value by reason of 
prohibitory legislation by u« state ; (7) states may not pro- 
hibit common carriers from transporting intoxicants 
into or through a state ; (8) states have the full right of 
prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicants, whether for 
home use or for exportation to other states. The ques- 
tion whether the right of importation of intoxicants 
into a state having prohibitory laws involves the right 
of sale, the Supreme Court left open in its decision of 
March, 1888, which we have cited as the seventh decis- 
ion. The Supreme Court of lowa‘last month decided 
that the right of importation from another state does 
not involve the right of sale, even in the original pack- 
ages. This point the Supreme Court of the United 
States has not yet passed upon. 





Editorial Uotes. 


PAUL’s Epistle to the Romans is properly divisible into 
two parts. The first part, embracing the first eleven chap- 
ters of the Epistle, relates to the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith through Jesus Christ our Lord, with the sup- 
plementary and co-ordinate doctrine of sanctification as 
connected with and resulting from this faith, thus giving 
tothe world in Christ a complete and full salvation from 
sin and its curse, and final glorification in Heaven. The 
second part relates to the life on earth of the justified be- 
liever, and consists in a series of counsels, exhortations 
and directions for the practical guidance of that life. 
When the apostle had completed the purely doctrinal and 
argumentative part of hisepistle, and was ready to pass to 
the practical part, he seems to have made a pause in men- 
tal movement, and was himself so struck with the wonder- 
ful exhibit of God brought out by the doctrinal discussion 
of the Gospel of Christ that, before he could proceed any 
further, his heart broke forth in a lofty hymn of adoration 
and praise, reminding us of the devout Psalms penned by 
the sweet singer of Israel. This is the source of the follow- 
ing words with which the eleventh chapter closes: 

*O the depth of the riches both ot the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? Or who hath been his counselor? Or who hath first 
given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For 
of him, and through him, and to him are all things; to whom 
be glory forever. Amen.” 

The Apostle having developed the Gospel system as given 
to him ‘‘by the revelation of Jesus Christ,’ and having 
grappled with the great problem of God’s providence 
toward the Jewish people, who, as a nation, rejected this 
Gospel, yet who, as a people, were in a future age to bow to 
its authority, was himself astonished and amazed at the 
vast sweep of his own thoughts. He could go no further 
until he had ejaculated a hymn of praise to the God of the 
Gospel and the God of the providence that had passed be- 
fore his mind. His heart was warmed with the intensest 
fervor, and his pen was turned into an instrument of song. 
The highest and the grandest exhilaration of feeling came 
upon him, and he burst forth in the words above quoted. 
The visions of his mind demanded the words. He could 
hardly help writing as he did. A moral necessity, spring- 
ing up within him, took charge of his pen and guided it. 
The whole soul of the man was wrought into a burning 
flame of devotion toward God. Any one who thoroughly 
sees what Paul then saw will feel just as he did. His vis- 
ion, if universal, would fill the world with shouts of grati- 
tude and praise. 
* God, in the Gospel of his Son, 

Makes his eternal counsels known, 

Where love in all its glory shines, 

And truth is drawn in fairest lines.” 





BISHOP GOODSELL, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, re- 
cently presided over one of the conferences of his Church at 
Paris,.Tex. It was a colored conference. On arriving at 
Paris he was met by the colored presiding elder resident 
there, and invited to become his guest. Knowing no rea- 
son why he should decline the hospitality of a respectable 
family on the ground of color, and having no cther invita- 
tion, he went home with the elder and stayed at his house 
until he was taken sick, when he removed to the hotel. 
The affair has caused a great disturbance in Texas, The 
Texas Christian Advocate, of the Southern Church, gives 
nearly half of its editorial space to the discussion of the 
Bishop’s social crime, for such they consider it in Texas. 
The Bishop knew, of course, what awaited him. Other 
bishops were treated so before him—Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
Bishop Warren and others. When Bishop Warren made 
his first official visitation in the South, he did just as Bishop 
Goodsell has done—he accepted the hospitality of a colored 
home at his first colored conference. The news of that 
great impropriety preceded him everywhere he went in the 
South. ‘“‘This man,” they said, “eateth with Negroes”; 
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and they shrank from him as from a leper. The Texas 
Christian Advocate says, very frankly, that Bishop Good- 
sell was ostracized because he “chose to put up with a Ne- 
gto,” and that similar treatment will be accorded to all 
white then who commit the same offense. The fear of this 
ostracism will make havoc of the principles of some North- 
ern people; but Bishop Goodsell will not be swerved from 
the line of Christian duty and Christian courtesy by it. He 
knows that the rule he breaks is a rule born of the condi- 
tions of slavery, and that it is consistent with the greatest 
rudeness and lack of refinement, as the following from the 
editorial columns of the Advocate shows: 

* QuERY:—Was the cold wind whistling through the cracks of 
the colored presiding elder’s house or the rich perfume there- 
abouts the real cause of Bishop Goodeell’s retreat to the white 
hotel ?” 

We are ashamed even to quote it, it is such a dirty fling. 
But we give it that our readers may see how low those on 
the so-called higher plane of society can descend. 


THE Union Theological Seminary in this city shares the 
fortune of all institutions and individuals whose income 
is derived from invested funds, and therefore diminishes as 
rates of interest decrease. Its professorship endowments 
amount to $480,000. In 1874, when they were raised to 
this sum, they yielded $33,600, at seven per cent., the rate 
then current. Now, five per cent. is the utmost that can 
be looked for, and this means only $24,000 per annum—a 
loss of nearly $10,000 of income. The large gifts of gen- 
erous friends of the seminary established it five years ago, 
in its present commodious buildings, admirably located on 
Lenox Hill; but no increase in the professorship funds 
was made at that time. Such an increase has now become 
imperative, and the Board of Directors is engaged in an 
effort to raise the endowment of each of the six endowed 
professorships from $80,000 to $100,000. The total amount 
needed is $120,000, and of this about $40,000, we understand 
has been already provided. The Union Seminary is an in- 
stitution on the possession of which New York City has a 
right to congratulate herself, and we can scarcely imagine 
that anything more is needed to secure the amount still 
lacking than the public statement of the facts, which ap- 
peal so strongly to civic pride as well as to Christian 
wisdom. Thisis one of the good institutions that inter- 
ested us early in its history, some forty years ago. We 
joined others in raising money for it and hope new friends 
in this emergency will supplement the work done at that 
early date. 


Three states now have ballot-reform acts—Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Indiana. The prospect that other 
states will secure similar legislation this year is not, we 
fear, very good. The Saxton Bill is pending in the New 
York Legislature, but even with the effort that has been 
made to bring it into harmony as far as possible with the 
views expressed in his message by Governor Hill, it is 
plain it is not satisfactory to the Governor and his party. 
Another bill has been prepared which the Democratic 
members will press, with the purpose, it would appear, of 
preventing any legislation on the subject by this Legisla- 
ture. The same tactics are being pursued in the New 
Jersey Legislature, which is Democratic in both Houses. 
A billsimilar to the Saxton Bill was introduced early in the 
session by a Democratic member, at the urgent request of 
a Labor organization. It was a good bill, and is still a 
good bill notwithstanding the amendments which have 
been made at the suggestion of Governor Green; but it is 
not in high favor with the majority, tho it could be passed 
if a few Democrats in each house would stand by it, the 
Republicans being unanimous in its support. But a 
party bill has been got ready, andif the prospect of the 
passage of the original hill improves the party caucus is 
likely, it is thought, to adopt the party measure, and push 
it through. The need of ballot reform in both these states— 
New York and New Jersey—no honest man can deny; and 
those who are trying to embarrdss the cause are putting 
themselves in a bad light before the public. The inference 
is that they would rather have corrupt than honest elec- 
tions. We are glad, however, that the reform is to have a 
trial in three of our states, and especially in Indiana, 
which has come to be associated in the public mind witb an 
extensive system of bribery in elections. The adoption of 
the act is much to the credit of the Democratic Legislature 
of that state. 





JUDGE BARTLETT last week delivered an address be- 
fore the Society of Medical Jurisprudence and State Medi- 
cine on the ‘‘ Relations of Scientific Experts to the Ad- 
ministration of the Law,” giving some most admirable 
suggestions to medical men when they appear before 
courts of justice as professional experts. They do not al- 
ways make a good show of themselves, and are too apt 
to testify as if it were their special business to support 
the side that summons them as witnesses. We do not agree 
with Judge Bartlett, however, in his criticism of that pro- 
vision of the new law providing execution by electricity 
which makes the execution private. Judge Bartlett holds 
that asthe new method of inflicting the death penalty is 
experimental full publicity should be given to it; which is 
equivalent to saying that reporters should be present so as 
to describe the death scene with all sensational details. 
The framers of the present law were aware that the re- 
ports of hangings had become disgusting and degrading. 
With free access to the criminals before and at the time of 
the execution,the reporters were often able toexcite a maud} 
lin hero-worship toward them that was utterly demoraliz- 
ing. It is more important that the lesson contained in the 
punishment of crime should be impressive than that the 
public should get the reporter’s account of the scientific 
success or failure of the new method. If necessary, medi- 
cal experts could attend and afterward make a dignified 
report; but the excellent provision of the law that makesit 
impossible for the daily papers to issue extras with “full 


FATHER JOHN B. TABB writes us: 


Apropos of the quotations of Lanier and Dr. Garnett in THE 
INDEPENDENT of January 3ist, I recall an incident connected 
with the former. 
It was early in the autumn of 1880 that I called to see Lanier 
in his Calvert Street house. 
I found him in his study, lying on his lounge, expecting the 
fever that was daily consuming bim. He was alone; Mrs. 
Lanier and the children, he told me, were to come the next 
week. 
On the table was the manuscript of one of his Boys’-books, 
which the Scribners had returned, requesting him to add about 
twenty pages more, and he was lamenting the drudgery of the 
task. I wondered indeed how, weak as he was, he could nerve 
himself to it. . 
His poem “ The Crystal” was finished that morning, and he 
read it to me, his voice quite choking and his eyes filled with 
tears at the closing lines. 
Then we spoke of Keats's “Ode to the Nightingale.” ‘ Ah,” 
said he, “ how delicious it is!” and stretching his arms at full 
length, he repeated: 
“ Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy!” 
I fancy that Keats himself never so realized his own inspira- 
tion as Lanier then did, and the lines are now indissolubly con- 
nected in my mind with the memory of the two. 


THE Utah Commissioner of Public Schools in his last re- 
port, says that the school children in that .territory be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen years, number 57,071 of 
Mormon parents, and 4,582 of Gentile parentage. The 
Commissioner alludes to the fact that the legislature of 
the territory, composed largely of Mormons, persistently 
refuses to make adequate provision for the support of pub- 
lic schools in which Mormon doctrines are not taught to 
the children; and, as a consequence, tuition fees have to be 
charged in the district schools in order to raise the means 
of paying the salaries of teachers. A free school system in 
the American sense, as the Commissioner declares, does 
not exist in that territory. Such being the attitude and 
polity of the Mormons, how would matters stand if Utah 
were admitted into the Union as a state, with Mormons in 
the political ascendency ? There can be no doubt that a 
Mormon public school system would be established at the 
expense of the people, and that it would be so conducted 
as to makeit a system of Mormon propagandism. This 
fact, added to Mormon polygamy, furnishes a conclusive 
reason why Utah should be kept out of the Union, and un- 
der the supreme supervision of Congress, until polygamy 
is there destroyed, and the Gentile population of the terri- 
tory shall be sufficient to control its legislation. It will be 
time enough to admit Utah into the Union when these two 
ends are gained. Till then let it remain in the condition of 
territorial subjection. The country wants no such mon- 
strosity in the Union as a Mormon state, controlled by 
priestcraft. Never! 


THE Chicago Legal News reports the full text of a recent 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a 
suit brought against a clairvoyant physician for malprac 
tice. The doctrine of the court in respect to this class of 
so-called physicians is the following: 

“1. A clairvoyant physician is liable for failure to exercise 
the ordinary skill and knowledge of a physician in good stand- 
ing, practicing in the vicinity, and not merely for the ordinary 
skill and knowledge of clairvoyants. If he holds himself out as 
a medical expert and accepts employment as a healer of dis- 
eases, but relies for diagnosis and remedies upon some occult 
influence exerted upon him, or some mental intuition received 
by him when in an abnormal! condition, he takes the risk of the 
quality of accuracy of such influence or intuition. 

**2. One who holds himself out as a healer of diseases and ac- 
cepts employment as such must be held to the duty of reasona- 
ble skill in the exercise of his vocation ; failing in this, he must 
be held liable for any damages proximately caused by unskill- 
ful treatment of his patient.” 


This strikes us as asound and sensible view of the ques 
tion before the court. Clairvoyants, as they are termed, if 
they assume to treat disease as medical experts, are enti- 
tled to no special immunity from damages for malpractice 
simply because they are clairvoyants. They ought not to 
be able to humbug their patients, and at the same time 
escape from the ordinary legal responsibilities that attach 
to the medical profession. They profess to be m<dical ex- 
perts, and are so employed, when employed at all. This is 
sufficient as a basis for legal liability. 


Mr. PARNELL never spoke more wisely in the House of 
Commons than when he used the following temperate and 
exceedingly weighty words: 


“That it is possible to arrange such a system as will permit 
Ireland to have the power of dealing with all those matters 
which concern herself, and herself alone, without the slightest 
shadow of danger or risk to the interests of the Empire. All I 
ask is that you on your side should be willing to consider and 
deal with this question as if it were an open question; that you 
should consider how far you can give to Ireland the right to 
legislate for herself with safety to your own greater, and un- 
doubtedly more overpowering, influences. It is legitimate and 
right that we, being the smaller country, should endeavor to 
conciliate you in every possible manner, and yield to you, and 
agree to such safeguards as you may think necessary or desira- 
ble for the security of your own interests. We have always 
been anxious and willing for this, and we are willing to do so 
still.” 


Such words cannot be without a wholesome effect on the 
common sense of the British public. In the end a reason- 
able ‘‘home rule”’ for [reland will carry the day. It has 
its basis in eternal justice, and must at last prevail. 


....-A North Carolina correspondent writes us that we 
are too hasty in asserting that the legislature of that state 
has by both Houses passed the South Carolina election 
law. We have a copy of the law before us, and after a care- 
ful examination of it we adhere to the statements we made 





account of the execution,’’ should be retained. 


Zion, a North Carolina paper, written after the bill had 
been passed by the Senate : 

“North Carolina has done many questionable things, but the 
most absolutely wicked and disastrous thing she bas yet under- 
taken is the passage of the South Carolina election law. The 
passage of such a monstrous and undemocratic, as well as unre- 
publican measure, by the North Carolina State Senate, will give 
to each man who supported it a place in history which will dis- 
honor his name for the ages yet unborn. . . . 

“Democratic Senators, you have decreed a great wrong—a 
wrong against the unfortunate of two races, You have encour- 
aged ignorance by your laws before and since the War. Before 
the War you made it a crime fora Negro to know anything; 
since the War your inadequate educational facilities have de- 
nied the young of both races from obtaining even a rudimenta- 
ry education; and now you seek to inflict the same punishment 
upon them that you, do on a felon by disfranchising them on 
account of being illiterate.” 


....-Did you know, good reader, that the prophecies of 
events to occur before our Lord’s second coming are all 
fulfilled, and his appearance may now be looked for any 
day? Sosays our prophetic contemporary, The World’s 
Crisis, with sermonic eloquence. Nothing intervenes to 
be completed, and this year may see the end: 

“ As our great, tumultuous, heedless, defant worid surges on 
toward the fateful termination of its tragical career; as the 
long, unswerving lines of inspired prediction focalize; as the 
special premonitions file into line and silently pass by till not 
another remains to appear; as the graphic scriptural pictures 
of State and Church, immediately antecedent to the end, round 
into completeness before all eyes; as earth and Heaven, sea and 
land clasp hands in solemn expectancy; as near and nearer 
still angels of coming doom flap their black wings inthe fe- 
vered air; as the veil between temporal and eternal things, 
worn thin by the incessant chafing of the ages, trembles with 
the breath of final scenes. each year, each day, each hour be- 
comes more interesting, more solemn, more imposing, and the 
question ‘ What nezt?’ is no longer the flippant, careless inquiry 
of vauntingcuriosity, but breaks in upon the babbling tumult 
as the voice of God. And well may we pause, and, turning our 
eyes afresh toward the sacred pages, ask ourselves. What may 
we look for in ‘ Highty-nine’?” 

...-Cardinal Gibbons’s first Lenten sermon was on the 
importance of studying the Scriptures. He told his hear- 
ers how our Lord met the assaults of Satan with Scripture, 
and he proceeded: 

“But we must be familiar with the Bible to have the Scrip- 
tures in our hearts. and we can only know it by reading it care- 
fully and prayerfully. Iexhort you strongly to sanctify this 
season of Lent by studying the Kible at least ten or fitteen min- 
utes every day, especially the New Testament and the Psalms. 
The Bible isthe best and most entertaining companion in the 
world. . . . Nootheragency has produced such arevolution in 
society asthe Bible. St. Augustine, the greatest mindin eighteen 
centuries, was led to be converted by the casual reading of a few 
words from one of St. Paul’s epistles. . - The Scriptures 
onght to be the garden of a priest, as St. Charles Borromeo said, 
and of the laity as well. What is good for the one, is good for the 
other. Theclergy has no monopoly of sanctity. I see the Bible 
lying on your tables, but I fear, in many cases, it is there more 
for ornament than for use. Cultivate the Scriptures, and your 
soul will be enlightened and nourished.” 

That is sound teaching, whether Protestant or Catholic. 


....We have received a letter from a responsible mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Hicksite” branch of the Society of Friends, 
seriously objecting to that sentence in Rebecca Harding 
Davis’s article in our issue of February 28th, in relation to 
the author of ‘‘ Robert Eismere,’’ which identifies her be- 
liefs with ‘‘the hackneyed dogmas of the Hicksite Qua- 
kers and of other branches of the Unitarian Church in 
this country.” He denies that the (Hicksite) Quakers 
have any such hackneyed dogmas, being allowed liberty 
of faith under the general doctrine of the Inward Light, 
and the corroborative value of the Bible; and, further, de- 
nies that the Quakers (Hicksite) are a branch of the Uni- 
tarian Church. We know very well that there is no “ Uni- 
tarian Church,” only Unitarian societies, and that the 
Hicksite Quakers are a different body. But we suppose it 
is true that the Hicksite and Orthodox Quakers are dis- 
tinct bodies, with separate Yearly Meetings, and that the 
latter regard the former as Unitarian in their faith. Be- 
yond question the sympathy between the Hicksite Quakers 
and the Unitarians is very close. 


...Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an article in the February 
Macmillan, on Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” pays 
a just tribute to American oratory, saying that the stand- 
ard is ‘‘far higher than the general standard of oratory in 
England.” He adds: 

“If Mr. Chauncey Depew goes as American Ambassador to 
England, Mr. Bryce and other Englishmen will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing American oratory, at least of the after-dinner 
and occasional kind, at its very best: and I venture to predict 
that their tastes will be more than satisfied.” 


We are glad to have this tribute from Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
and we are especially pleased to see this reference to Mr. 
Depew. It shows that Mr. Smith bears Mr. Depew no ill- 
will for the unfortunate encounter at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner a year ago last winter. We have refused to 
believe that any such hostile feeling prevails between these 
two men as the public seems to suppose, and this evidence 
of good feeling is sufficient to put an end to all rumors of 
unfriendliness, 


.... The Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia has 
on purely technical grounds, dismissed the petition for a 
mandamus presented by General Goff, the Republican 
candidate for Governor of that state, who claims to have 
been elected as such at the last election, but whose elec- 
tion the legislature of the state refused to declare. This 
omission on the part of the legislature the Court holds to 
be fatal to his claims to the office, since the Constitution of 
the State requires such a declaration as a condition prece- 
dent to the right of entrance upon the office. The fact 
seems to be that General Goff had a majority of the votes 
for Governor at the last election, and that he is cheated 
out of the office by the course pursued by the legislature. 
The result is that Governor Wilson will continue to bold 





last week. We quote the following from The Star of 





the office, at least for the present, unless he should convene 
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an extra session of the legislature to settle the contest be- 
tween Goff and Fleming, which heis not likely to do. 


.... The jary, in the case of Kerr, last week found a ver- 
dict of not guilty, and that, too, upon the first ballot, 
which, on the whole, is not surprising. Fullgraff, in his 
testimony, somehow had forgotten many details to which 
he had testified in former trials. Heis also an accomplice 
and a perjurer by his own showing. These two circum- 
stazces probably led the jury to disregard his testimony al- 
together. If this was their view, then the evidence before 
them was not sufficient to connect Kerr with the bribery 
charged against him in the indictment. We do not know 
that this presents the case as the jury looked at it; yet it 
strikes us as the probable solution of their verdict of ac- 
auittal. No one ougbt to be coavicted of crime except 
upon evidence that proves his guilt beyond reasonable 
doubt. 


...-A Southern religious paper asks us how we account 
for the existence of 1,925 colored schools in Alabama, with 
98,396 pupils, which are supported almost entirely by the 
taxation of the whites, It is aneasy question. By the late 
War the laws forbidding Negroesto be taught to read were 
annulled. Then carpet-bag legislatures introduced the 
public school system prevalent at the North. Later legis- 
la*ures have retained the system. Further, in the South, 
exactly as in the North, the rich pay for the education of 
the poor. It is not a matter of color but of property. 


...- The by-election at Kennington, which is one of the 
Conservative strongholds of London, has been disastrous 
to the Tories and makes the Home Rulers believe they 
could carry almost any of the London districts. This is 
the more remarkable and suggestive as the successful can- 
didate took advanced views in social questions, and was 
helped thereby. Yet itis not clear how, with the compact 
alliance of the Tories and Liberal Uniopists, a govern- 
mental defeat and dissolution of Parliament can be brought 
about. 


exaed A bill has been introduced into the legislature of 
this state which provides that a mere impression, derived 
from rumor or newspaper reports or otherwise, as to the 
guilt or innocence of an accused party, shall uot necessarily 
disqualify a person to serve asa juror in tbatcase. This 
is common sense and ought to be the law. It is about 
time to give up the theory that one must be either a sim- 
pleton or av ignoramus, in order to be fit toserveasa 
juror. 


....Senator Chace, of Rhode Island, has sentin bis res- 
igcation, tho he was only recently re-elected and has nearly 
-a fall term toserve. The act was inspired, it is thought, 
by the fact that Mr. Chace felt that he cculd not afford to 
live in Wasbiugton on tie salary paid a Senator. The sal- 
ary is scarcely half what it ought to!e. We ought not to 
be parsimonious in paving our national Jaw-makers. Ten 
thousand dollars a year is littleenough tu pay members of 
either House. 


....Dr. McGlynn, in discussing the school question, re- 
cently said: 

“If [could reach the mind and heart of the American people, 
I would say: Shun the parochial schools, don't listen to the ene- 
mies of your public schools, don’t be guilty of the folly of divid- 
ing the school und among various sects, and thus destroy one 
of the greatest instruments of building up a great free people.” 
The American people are quite sure to follow this coun- 
sel. 


....Mayor Grant, of this city, permitted the Irish to fly 
their flag from the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day. Ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, it will be remembered, refused thus to doa 
year ago; he would not recognize any nationalties but the 
American in America. If Mayor Grant is consistent he 
will fly the Union Jack on the Queen’s next birthday, if 
solicted, in bonor of those of her Majesty’s English sub- 
jects who may happen to be in this country. 


.... The Evening Post now says it was Quay who stole 
the mailing list of The Voice. Then Durfee must have 
sworn falsely when he accused himself of being the thief. 
Perhaps it was he who bonght the stolen list. The Post 
is awtully mixed. Io trying to thread the labyrinth of its 
own mendacity it becomes confused and reckless, and only 
resorts to the truth when nothing else will serve its pur- 
pose. 


....A divorce decree rendered in this state with a prohi- 
bition on -he part of the court, to the effect that the divorced 
party shall not marry again, amovnts to nothing so far as 
the prohibitiou is coucerned, if the party goes out of the 
state and in another state contracts 4 lawful marriage. 
This is one of the infelicities of the present state of the law 
on the subject of divorce. 


.... The annual expenses of this Government for pensious 
a few years ago were but $26,000,000, and were gradually 
decreasing by deaths. Now they amount to more than $80,- 
000,000. This enormous increase is due to the legislation of 
Congress, not a little of which is, doubtless, of a very 
questionable character. 


-. In Summerville, Mass., a recent religious census 
shows that there are 2.226 children and youth from 4 to 
20 years old, and all but 154 are in some Sunday-school. 
That does not look as if the Church need ask the State to 


make the free schoc]s religious. The Church can attend 
to her own business if she will. 


---» &x-Secretary Bayard, in bidding Mrs. Cleveland fare- 
well as she left Washington, is reported to have said: 
“Good-by. You brought nothing bat sunshine with you, and 
you are taking a great deal of it away.” 
This was a deserved compliment to the excellent and 
courteous lady who recently graced the White House. 


----The public will regret to learn that Mr. Justice 
Matthews, who has been sick for several months, and 
was sapposed to be in a fair way for ultimate recovery. 
has recently suffered a severe iclapse. He is ou ¢ Lose 





public men whom the people cannot well afford to 
spare. 


..--Bills are pending before the legislatures of Ohio, II- 
linois and Missouri, proposing the inflicticn of capital 
punishment by electricity. If the law of this state works 
satisfactorily, there can hardly be a doubt that it will be 
imitated by all the other states in the Union. 


...-Dr. Talmage made a pretty big sweep in the way of 
rbetcric the other day, wken he said that‘ no man can be 
a Christian when his stomach is out of order.’”? Dyspepsia 
is not very comfortable: but we did not before know that 
it destroys the freedom of the will. 


....Postmaster-General Wanamaker announces bimself 
as on the right side in the campaign for Constitutional 
Prohibition in Pennsylvania, and that, he says, is for the 
Amendment. “I am forit’’ he says, with characteristic 
decision, ‘* first, last, and all the time.” 


....President Harrison, in appointing General Batcheller 
of this state, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has 
made a most admirable selection. The position is one of 
importance, and General Batcbeller is just the man to fill 
it with credit to himself and advantage to the country. 


....-Secretary Windom, tho a bi metalist, nevertheless, 
believes in an honest silver dollar; and hence, when 
the silver question was so sharply debated in Congress in 
1878, he proposed that the silver doilar should be made 
the equal of the goid dollar in bullion value. 


...-Mr, Parnell has brought a libel suit against the Lon- 
don Times, claiming damages to the amount of half a 
million dollars; and as the facts now appear, he ought to 
obtain a verdict that will teach the Times a lesson that 
will not soon be forgotten. 


....-In England they no longer express incredulity by the 
phrase “‘ Go tell it to the marines’”’; but by saying, ‘‘ Go tell 
it tothe Times.” 


HE who has the pious and obedient fear of God in his 
heart has the assurance of divine promise that God will be 
on his side as his friend and protector; and if God be for 
him and with him, who can be against him? Fearing God, 
we need to have no other fear. We are safe, no matter 
what happens. 


.... When the God of the Bible speaks of himself, as he 
often does, as displeased with sin and opposed to it. aid as 
intending to punish the sinner unless he repents and turns 
from his evil ways, he means just what he says. The Bible 
in this respect presents a true picture of God’s feelings 
and purposes. 


...Nature, to the natural philosopher, is a great store- 
house of facts from which he reasons. The Bible is equally 
a great storehouse of facts to guide thought in the realm 
o: things invisible, spiritual ani civine. We ascertain the 
facts in the one case by experience and observation, and in 
the other by reading the Word of God. 


....One cannot always be sure of gaining the approval 
of this world, even by doing right; yet by so doing he will 
always gain his own approval, which is far more impor- 
tant, and at the same time will gain God’s approval,which 
isstill more important. Right action is the sure and safe 
road to happiness. So says the Bible, and so says human 
experience. 


.... Those who play shy of Scripture ianguage in stating 
Christian doctrine, and prefer other words for the ideas 
conveyed, virtually assume to be wiser than the God who 
inspired the language. There are no better words than 
those of the Bible for the expression of Bible ideas. J.et 
them be interpreted, but never superseded and made obso- 
lete by any substitutes for them. 


...-1t has been forcibly said that “ the pleasantest things 
in the world are pleasant thoughts,’’ and that “the great 
artin life isto have as many of them as possible.” It is 
possible to have a great many of them. The way to have 
them is so to live, alike in respect to God and man, that 
such thoughts will be the natural result. They growin 
the soil of purity, and fill the air with their fragrance. 


...The wonderful life of Paul is summarized and ex- 
plained in these words: 


“Tam crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not |, but 
Christ liveth in me; and the life that I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave him- 
self forme.” (Gal. ii, 20.) 


This single passage tells the whole story of the inner and 
outer life of that unique and remarkable man. 


....Jdesus, in his intercessory prayer, referred to his 
twelve disciples, and declared that he had kept them, and 
that not one of them was lost, with the single exception of 
“the son of perdition.”’ (John xvii, 12.) Judas was the 
exception, and his conduct and his fate alike fulfilled the 
Scripture. There was a Judas in that little group of 
twelve; andin him we have an example of human depravity 
and a lost soul. 


.... We find in a little book published in 1828 the follow- 
ing words: 


“Tf I could ascertain the opinion of an apostle, who listened to 
the instructions which fell from the lips of Jesus while on earth 
or received his instructions from him after his ascension to 
glory. that opinion in regard to the spiritual and eternal world 
1 would preter to all the speculations ot all the schools.” 
Exactly so. We say amen a thousand times to this utter- 
ance. 


...-A godly woman sorely afflicted by the loss of a much- 
loved child, and burdened with disease,in a letter toa 
dear friend, said: 


* My daily prayer is that God will choose everything for me 
and leave me to choose nothing for myself.” 


Than this, in the sense evidently intended, there can be no 
wiser prayer. God does choose for bis children, and in 
doing so ke makes ro mistakes. All things under bis 
directing choice ure sure to turn out tor their best good. 
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EVANGELICAL WORK IN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
COUNTRIES. 


BY A GERMAN MINISTER. 





AN exceedingly interesting chapter in modern mission 
annals is the progress which theGospel cause is making in 
predominantly Roman Catholic countries. With theas- 
sistance of some data recently published by a careful Ger- 
man statistician, it is possible to give a bird’s-cye view of 
what is being accomplished in this arduous work. In 
historic interest the Waldensians, that Protestant Church 
from the pre-Reformationera. stand in thefront, In addi 
tion to the 15 congregations, 21 pastors and 12,000 members 
in the famous valleys, they have in Italy 43 congregations, 
38 mission stations, 21 evangelists, 37 pastors and 4,000 com- 
municants. Besides this they are doing Gospel work in 
more than one hundred other places. Their theological 
seminary at Florence has a faculty of three and an attend- 
ance of about twenty. They havea college with 7 pro- 
fessorsand 75 students, in addition to a number of schools 
of alower grade; their periodicals number 15 aud their con- 
tributions to church purposes are about 100.000 francs an- 
nually. The Free Caurch (Chiesa Libera Italiana) num- 
ber 37 congregations, 35 stations, 36 churches, 16 evan- 
gelists and 1,800 communicants. I's school at Rome has 
a faculty of four men but oulya dozen or more students, 

These two are the native Italian Evangelical Churches. 
The proposed union between them was frustrated by the 
unwillingness of the Waldensians to give up their historic 
name and adopt the proposed one, ‘** Evangelical Church of 
Italy.” In addition to these, foreign Christians have been 
doing Gospel work in Italy also. The Free Christian 
Church, or the Plymouth Brethren, have 16 congregations 
and preach at about 50 other places; the Presbyterians have 
52 congregations and stutions, 24 pastors, 12 evangelists, 
1,490 and more communicants; the Methodist Episcopal 
communion has 16 congregations, 7 stations, 16 pastors and 
700 communicants; the English Baptists have 9 congrega- 
tions, 13 pastors, 359 members; the American Baptists, 10 
congregations, 12 stations, 12 pastors, and 250 members. 
Allthese cougregations maintain well attended Christian 
schools. The Bible Societies maintain 51 colporteurs. The 
grand total for Italy is 170 Evangelical congregations, 111 
stations, 8,000 members. It is calculated that about 80,000 
Italians annually hear these Gospel messengers. The 
methods adopted by the Roman Catholic authorities to 
counteract these influences are noteworthy. All attendants 
at Protestant worship are put under the ban. In Naples, 
for instance, which glories in being ‘“‘the most Catholic 
city on the globe,”’ and to contain 30,600 priests and nuns, 
five committees have been organizeito watch such attend- 
ants and bring them back to their old Church. An organi- 
zation composed of Roman Catholic merchants systemat- 
ically outbids Protestants in buying or rentivg places for 
public worship. Thus a building rented some time ago by 
the Baptists was bought up by the Archbishop for 25,000 
francs and the contract thus annulled. 

In Spain the work of evangelization began only twenty 
years ago. Now, about one hundred Protestant mission. 
aries are at work,and 60 or79 congregations have been organ- 
ized,with a membership of 12,000. It is estimated that 60,- 
000 Spaniards each year attend these services. In all 32 
churches and chapels have been erected—6 in Madrid, 3 in 
Seville. 21m Barcelona. Since 1882 there has been a Prot- 
estant gympasium or college in Madrid, with an average 
attendance of about two dozen. One of its graduates is 
now studying theology in Germany, to return for Gospel 
work in his native land. The Protestants have also an 
Orphans’ Home, with 50 inmates, a hospital and a book 
concern. The best-known of the Protestant workers in 
Spain, Fritz Fliedner, the son of the reviver of the dea- 
conesses’ cause, is working on a new translation of the 
Bible into Spanish. Pastor Fliedner is laboring under the 
direction of a German Society, and has at bis side represen- 
tatives of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland and the Es- 
tablished Church of England. There are also a number of 
independent churches. The majority of the Protestant 
churches in 1886 united as *‘The Evangelical Church of 
Spain.” In the last sixteen years 200,000 copies of the 
Bible, 100,000 of the New Testament and more than a mil- 
lion copies of the four Gospels, have been distributed over 
Spain. The work is carried on also among the many Spau- 
iards of Algiers, with Oran as the headquarters. 

In Portugal there are Protestant congregations at Lis- 
bon, Oporto and several other places. Fliedner and others 
acquainted with the problem pronounee the prospects for 
evaugelization on the Spanish peniusular as very encour- 
aging. 

In France the Société Centrale Protestante labors chiefly 
under the auspices of the Reformed Church. Since its or- 
ganization in 1846 this society has formed 42 congrega- 
tions, erected about 50 houses of worship, established 52 
schcols and sent out 120 pastors. Its annual budget, for 
which it receives contributions from abroad also, is 200,000 
francs. It operates at 360 places and has under its direction 
150 pastors, colporteurs and agents, as also a theological 
preparatory school. The Bible wagon cf the French Bible 
Society has since 1871 sold more than 100.000 Bibles and 
New Testaments, and has given away 821.500 copies of the 
Gospels. Of late the system of distributing New Testa- 
ments, tracts, etc., has been carried on in 15 of the larger 
cities. The grand success of the McAil mission is well 
known. In Paris where are now 34 evangelical stations, 
and in the immediate neighborhood 8 mcre. McAlls total 
is pow 80 stations. The annual budget of this enterprise is 
350,000 francs. His methods are being adopted by other 
Protestant workers in Frauce. 

In Belgium the Belgian Christian Mission Chureh 
(Lylise Lvangelique Missionaire) bas been in operation 
since 1837. Its membership is about 8,000 at present, nearly 
all of whom were at one time Roman Catholics. They are 
tound at 150 different localities, have 35 church edifices 
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and are served by 17 pastors, 5 evangelists and 14 Bible 
colportears, In addition to thousands of Bibles and New 
Testaments, more than five million tracts have been dis- 
tributed by this church. The members, nearly all of whom 
are poor, contribute annually on an average nine francs. 
This mission church, too. like nearly all in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, receives financial and other aid from the 
Evangelical Churches in other lands. 


> 





THE Jesuits’ Estate Bill, as it iscalled, is exciting strong- 
er and more determined opposition in Canada, and arous- 
ing a bitter feeling. The bill was passed, it will be remem 
bered, by the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. It ap- 
propriates $400,000 to the Order of Jesuits in compensation 
for the sequestration of their property in 1763, when they 
were under the ban of British law. The historical points 
are clearly stated by the Canadian Baptist as follows: 


“ At tbe time of the Conquest of Guebec the British Govern- 
ment distinctly refused to recognize the title of the Jesuits in 
Canada to continue in possession of the valuable estates which 
had been assigned to them by a French King. This refusal and 
the consequent sequestration of their properties to the crown 
Was @ necessary sequence of the fact that at that date the Order 
of the Jesuits was under the ban of the British law, its existence 
on British territory being forbidden under pains and penalties, 

“Some ten years aiterward, in 1778, the Jesuit Society was 
suppressed by a Papal Bull, Forty-one years later the Order 
was resuscitated by another Pope: Thus it will be seen that the 
original Jesuit Estates in Canada were doubly confiscated, if we 
may 80 say, first by the express terms of the capitulation, second- 
ly by the subsequent dissolution of the Society itself. Even were 
we to admit that the new or restored Order of Jesuits created by 
Pius VII, in 1814, was tne legitimate heir to the property of the 
suppressed Order (a proposition which stems utterly untenabie) 
it isevident that the recreation of the Order by a Papal Bull 
could in no wise affect the terms of capitulation. or the decree 
of the British Government. And yct this is precisely the ground, 
and so far as we know, the only ground, on which Premier Mer- 
cier attempts to justi}y the Bill in question.” 

The Toronto Globe says the confiscated estates are now 
worth $2,000,000, and argues that if the Jesuits are enti 

tled to anything they are entitled tothe whole amount. 
Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian premier, has intimated 
that he will not interpose his veto; and the Evangelical Al- 
liance is divided, it seems, on the question whether the 
strength of its opposition should be excrted on the home 
governmeat or on the Government in London. A careful ar- 
ticle in the Toronto Week, by Mr. Edward Douglas Ar- 
mour, thus discusses the question of the wisdom and cun- 
stitutionality of the bill: 

“While the Act ratifies the agreement, it will appear on care- 
ful perusal that it does not complete or render final the sertle- 
inent, tho that would appear to be so from a superficial reading. 
he Legislature has bound itself, in so far as it can, to carry out 
the arrangements; that is, to hold the proceeds of the sale at the 
disposal of the Pope. It does not provide that the gift of $400,000 
is to be in tull of the proceeds of the sale; so that, while the Pope 
is entitled to say that he shall retair the whole of this sum in 
case the estates produce less, the Government Laving taken this 
risk, there is nothing to prevent His Holiness from demanding 
all that the estates may prceduce in excess of this,if hereafter 
they shall be found to produce more ; for the express stipulation 
is that the proceeds of sale shall be held for him. The inconsist- 
ency of the negotiations at this point is remarkable. It could 
not fail toescape observation that the Pope required the proceeds 
of thesale to be held for him, and that the authority of hisagent 
was limited, and yet the offer of $400,000 is not made in substitu- 
tion or satisfaction of the proceeds ofsale. In making any future 
claim there will be a much more firm basis therefore than there 
was at the inception of the correspondence. In fact, theseventh 
section of the Act expressly provides that the proceeds of the 
property may be applied *for the above mentioned purposes,’ 
and tho it is true that the Legislature proceeds to say ‘ or forany 
other purpos.s approved by the Legislature,’ it is not likely that 
any higheror other claim than that expressly provided for by 
this act will be recognized by any Government or Legislai\ure as 
faithful to His Holiness as the present. 

“ In its constitutional aspect the Act is most decidedly ob, 
‘jectionable in two points; and however the people of the Prov 
ince at large may feel, one is somewhat surprised to find that 
ministers of the Crown as such, and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
could have assented to the passing of the Act in its present 
form, while the same end might possibly have been reached in 
another way. The grave objections to the measure have 
already been indicated, and may be shorily stated thus: The 
Government, recognizing the property as belonging to Her 
Majesty, and forming part of the Crown Lands of the Province, 
have asked, received and acted upon the permission of a for- 
eigiser to deal with them; and further they have placed at the 
disposal of the same foreigner $400,000 of the public moneys, or, 
in other words, while the expenditure of public funds should 
bedirected by those constitutional methods which every faith- 
ful Governmantis bound to observe, the Legislature has abdi- 
cated its functions in favor of the Pope, and has unconstitu- 
tionally committed to His Holiness the disposition and distri- 
bution of nearly halfa million in the Province ” 


....Efforts had been repeatedly made to penetrate the re- 
gions South ef Abyssinia and learn what remains of old 
Christianity still existed. Missionary Kraft fully thirty 
years ago made a good beginning in this direction and 
found among the Gallas few remnants of a Christianity 
still more degenerated than that of Abyssinia. Within the 
last five years an Italian traveler, Antonio Cecii, accom- 
panied by Dr. Chiariniand a few others managed to explore 
that -vhole region and go where a European foot had, prob- 
ably never before trod. They found that the traditions 
about Christian peoples south of Abyssinia were correct. 
Tn numerous places both churches and species of Cbristian- 
ity were fuund similar in kind to that of Abyssinia. The 
churches were round buildings decorated with a double 
cross on the top. The dogmas are monophysitic. Services 
are conducted by pvorly clad native priests. The leading 
church is dedicated to Kedus Amanuel; i.e., the holy Em 
manuel, This state of affairs was found among the Gallas 
and tie Kaffas. [a0 Gomma all remains of Christianity bad 
disappeared. Only here and there were ruins of old 
churches called “*Golgotha.” All these districts were at 
one time more or less closely connected with Abyssiniaand 
its Church. Since the Mobammedan propaganda bas 
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tresses, the Christians further south have been left to their 
fate. In many cases the Moslems have eradicated them, 
the few left being found mostly in the mountains and re- 
tired valleys,as were the Waldensians in their period of 
persecution. Cechi’s work entitled *‘ Five Years in E:st 
Africa,’’ is extremely instructive, as it supplies entirely 
new data for the study of one of the oldest lands of Chris- 
tian culture on the globe. 


.... The complainants against the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. 
King, have handed to the Vicar-General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury their reply to the protest of the Bishop as to 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. ‘twas agreed that fur- 
ther time should be. given for the filing of additional papers 
as to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop inthe case. In the 
House of Lords the Earl of Carnarvon spoke at length on 
the subject of the litigation, arguing that if it were 
allowed to go on there was “‘imwinent risk of the Church 
of England being split in twain by the conflicts of these 
parties.’”’? ‘‘There will,’ he continued “‘ be within the 
Church a large body of clergy, of learning, piety and zeal— 
the very salt of the Church, it may be said—who possess 
in every great town thousands of enthusiastic and devoted 
adherents, who will not hesitate at any cost to make com- 
mon cause with the defeated party. The floodgates of 
passion and strife will be thrown open, and no man living 
can foretell what will be the issue.” He thought the 
Government ought to take some steps to prevent tbis 
scandal. The Marquis of Salisbury, in reply, said"the only 
possible mode of putting a stop to the litigation would be 
for Parliament to interpose its supreme authority and to 
arrest that litigation. He thought that in the present posi- 
tion of Parliament, and with the present division of feeling, 
especially in the other House, such a measure, even if it 
passed by the Upper House, would not have the least chance 

of becoming law. The Duke of Newcastle took occasion to 
deuy that he intended to defray the expenses of the Bish- 
op of Lincoln. 








Hymn Notes. 


AN ANTIQUATED HYMN. 


BY FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


THOSE who are acquainted with the psulmody of our 
grandfathers may rememoer a stanza which dxi frequent 
duty in the New Evgland tune books, being set to more 
than its shure of common meter melodies: 

** Let not despair nor fell revenge 
Be to this bosom known; 
O give me tears for others’ woes, 
And patience for my own.” 

The undeniable correctness of the moral sentiment, and 
the neat, if studied antithesis between ‘tears’ and “ pa- 
tience,” *‘others” and ‘‘my own,” gave the lines some prom- 
inence, and caused them to fasten on the mind, so that 
they were probably among the noted and educating verses 
of the past. 

A few patriarchs may possibly recall the stanzas that 
went with this one in the hymn books, and were sung now 
and then to Peterboro’ or Balerma, ever so long ago. They 
were of the same cast but less forcible, and no name was 
attached to them; their author, never famous, was forgot 
teu before her best lyric came into vogue on either side 
the water. When printed anywhere, which was more 
than a Lundred years back, her name was given as * Mrs. 
Leapor,” after the somewhat absurd old English fashion 
which has caused so many modern readers to suppose that 
Anne Steele, Elizabeth Carter, and other mature spinsters 
were married women. Why that usage should have been 
applied to one too young to be beyond matrimonial chances 
is not easy to say. 

Molly Leapor (so her epitaph is inscribed, tho she signed 
her letters **Mira’’) was a poor girl in Northamptonshire, 
the daughter of a gardener at Brackley; and thereshe died 
of the measles, 12th November, 1746, in her twenty-fifth 
year. Shecould not have enjoyed much education, and 
her ‘‘whole library consisted of abeut sixteen or seventeen 
volumes, among which were part of Mr. Pope’s works, 
Dryden’s Fables,” and a few plays. According to her own 
account, she was far from beautiful, and a triend admits 
that “there was nothing extraordinary” in her appearance. 
She wasof amiable and exemplary character, content with 
asecluded life and a very narrow circle of acquaintance. 
At ten or eleven she began to write, and persisted therein 
despite parental opposition. The most moderate talent 
passed for genius in those days, and anybody in humble 
station who could string verses tcgether was likely to find 
admirers. How she became known we are not told; but it 
is to her credit that when advised to find a patroness, to 
whom to dedicate her poems in the usual fulsome way, 
she objected, that she was “not acquainted with any great 
lady, nor like to be’’; and bein: further urged, she really 
seemed shocked, and said: ‘‘But, dear madam, could you 
in good earnest approve of my sitting down to write an en- 
comium upon a person I kuow nothing of, only because I 
might hope to get something; by it? No!’ 

After her death 282 pages of her effusions were published 
(in 1748) for the benefit of her father, with a list of near six 
hundred subscribers, among whom were the Dukes of 
Bridgewater and Leeds, the Duchess of Portiand, the Earls 
of Arran, Gainsborough, Granville and Pomfret, with sun- 
dry countesses and other aristocrats. The last and best 
piece in the book is “A Request to the Divine Being,” 
which contains the once celebrated stanza. Another vol- 
ume appeared 1751, containing besides minor efforts a 
tragedy and three acts of another. Of this the Earl of 
Chesterfield generously took four copies; he is not likely 
to have read them, but if he did they can have done him 
noharm. The two books—usually bound together when 
met at all—would be “‘scarce”’, but that this epithet applies 
only to works of some repute, and they contain nothing 
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“ 3 
“Thou great and sacred Lord of all, 
Of Life the only Spring, 


Creator of unnumber’d Worlds, 
Immensely glorious King. 
“7. 
‘Whose Image shakes the stagg'ring Mind, 
Beyond Conception high; 
Crown’d with Omnipotence, and veil’d 
With dark Eternity. 
val 
* Drive from the Confines of my heart 
Impenitence and Pride: 
Nor let me in erroneous Paths 
With thoughtless Idiots glide. 
“TV. 
“ Whate’er thy all-discerning Eye 
Sees for thy Creature fit, 
I'll bless the Good, and to the Il 
Contentedly submit. 
iT Vv. 
“With humane Pleasure let me view 
The prosp’rous and the great; 
Malignant Envy let me fly 
Wita odious Self-conceit. 
“Wa. 
“Let not Despair nor curs’d Revenge 
Be to my Bosom known: 
Oi give me Tears for others, Woe, 
And Patience for my own. 
“VII. 
“Feed me with necessary Food, 
I ask not Wealth nor Fame: 
But give me Eyes to view thy Works, 
And Sense to praise thy Name. 
“VIL 
* And when thy Wisdom thinks it fit 
To shake my troubled Mind, 
Preserve my Reason with my Griefs, 
And let me not repine. 
“ix. 
** May my still Days obscurely pass, 
Without Remorse or Care: 
And let me for the parting Hour 
My trembling Ghost prepare.”’ 

Pope was Molly’s favorite poet, whom she “ most ad- 
mired and chiefly endeavored to imitate,’ and the above 
was doubtlessinspired by that splendid lyric,the ‘Universal 
Prayer’ and especially by the stanzas beginning “Save me 
alike from foolish pride,’ ‘‘Teach me to feel another’s 
woe,” and “‘ This day be bread and peace my lot.’”’ It is a 
long way behind its original, of course ; stillit is not slavish 
as an imitation. nor despicable by itself, tho the fourth, 
sixth and seventh stanzas are the cream of it. After some 
requisite trimming and polishing it would be a hymn to 
suit the naturalists, moralists and humane or rational 
divinesa who began to use English hymns a little later, but 
did not affect those of Wesley and Toplady, nor yet the 
more theological ones of Dr. Watts—trust in Providence, 
admiration for the more primary divine attributes and 
justice and charity to fellowmen, being the leading points 
of theirscheme. They were not likely to see Miss Leapor’s 
volume, but the compiler of ‘**A Select Collection of the 
Psalms of David,” etc. (1756) did, and put her name on his 
title page, between those of King James I and Milton, tho 
not above the two pieces copied from it. One of these was 
our “‘ Request,” given entire, the other was ‘‘ An Ode on 
Merey, in Imitation of Part of the 145th Psalm,” beginning: 
“?Tis Mercy calls—awake my grateful string.” To this 
early and somewhat influential compendium both lyrics 
owe their introduction into sundry Unitarian books. The 
ode never crossed the sea, I think: but it had a name to live 
as late as the Bristol Collection, 1831. 

The reservoir whence they came into use was Benjamin 
Williams’s *‘ Book of Psalms, as Translated, Paraphrased 
or Imitated by some of the most emivent English Poets,” 
Salisbury, 1781. This was a great affair for the time, over 
500 pages, with thirty-six or more lines to the page, in the 
dryasdust interest and weighty with non-evangelicals. 
Williams wisely ‘omitted the second and eighth stanzas 
of ‘‘A Request,” changed the ‘‘Idiots” of the third to 
‘“‘Sinners,” ‘“‘curs’d” in the seventh (and celebrated one) 
to “‘fell Revenge,” and “ my trembling Ghost” in the last 
line of all to “‘incessantly.”” Thus improved, the petition 
was offered as a third version of the 151st Psalm. 

A York “Selection of Psalms,’’ 1786, did some more tin- 
kering: it substituted for the first line ‘* Almighty Maker, 
Lord of all,” and for the last two “‘ And growing holiness 
of my soul For life’s last hour prepare.”” These emenda- 
tions, with a few minor ones, as “ forbidden” instead of 
“erroneous paths,” and “ generous” for ‘‘ humane pleas- 
ure’ in the third and fifth stanzas (the second and fourth 
of the hymns as used), were retained in the important Col- 
lection of Drs. Kippis and Rees, 1795. They made some 
further alterations, and their text was generally followed 
in the later Unitarian books. 

The first American text, so far as I bave noticed, is that 
of the West Boston Society, 1803, which keeps the author’s 
opening line, but changes “despair” to“ brooding spleen.”’ 


The hymn is pot in Belknap’s ‘Sacred Poetry,’’ 1795. nor 
in the Kine’s Chapel Collection, 1799. Those of New York 
(1820), of Dr. Greenwood (1830), and of the Cheshire A-sso- 
ciation in Connecticut (1844), follow Dr. Kippis’s. 2s do 
probably the rest: but questions of uninspired texts, if 
pushed more than a little way, are a weariness to the flesh, 
and in deference to the limited patience of readers | for- 
bear to inquire further. 3 

The hymn had its chief success with the Unitarians, as 
aforesaid; but it was sometimes accepted by the orthooox 
(apart from tune hooks), and four stavzas of it were tagged 
on the first of Watts’s 131st Psalm in the once widelv cir- 
culated **Church Psalmody” of Mason and Greene. 1§81. I 
doubt if it is used anywhere now; but as cone of those who 
printed or sang it knew who the author was,I mey be ex- 
cused for laying this belated wreath upon ber humble 
grave. If to contribute anything, however eligbt, tbat 
shall be used for ativmein Christian worsbip, be in itself 
a privilege, she bas her reward. 





orsaid hymn, which reads thus: 





BETHLEHEM, PENN. 
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Missions. 


“ THE CHECK IN KOREA.” 


BY THE REV. H. G. UNDERWOOD. 








SoME months ago you printed a letter 
from me with the above heading in which I 
tried to indicate in what lines there were 
‘*open doors’ for work in Korea, and to 
what extent the so-called ‘Royal Interdict”’ 
would affect Christian work in this land. 
Now when we are at the beginning of another 
year and are looking over tbe work of the 
past year as awhole, would it not be a mat- 
ter of interest to your readers to see how far 
facts and numbers will bear out the state- 
ments that were then put forth? 

In spite of all that has been said to the 
contrary by the people on the field here, the 
people at home seem to insist upon holding 
to the idea that work in this land is at a 
stop, and that for years to come nothing can 
possibly be done in the work of Christianiz- 
ing this people. This comes to usin various 
forms from time to time; and when men 
come here and see us with our hands full of 
work that is of a directly Christian nature, 
great wonder is expressed. At the same 
time we on the field are going along quietly 
and steadily and the number of converts is 
rapidly increasing. 

This land is regarded by a large part of 
the Christian Church at home as for the 
present the ‘“‘most hopeless”’ of all the 
fields of labor, and yet I venture to say that 
for the amount of labor expended and seed 
sown no work has yielded a better increase, 
no field a better harvest than that in Korea 
during the past year. Still further I think 
I may be safe in stating that leaving entire- 
ly out of the question the labor expended 
and the seed sown, in no land on the face 
of this globe has the Church shown as 
great a proportionate increase during 
1888 as the Native Church of Christ in 
Korea. A year ago we were smallin num 
bers and, being an infant church, weak in 
faith. Now we have increased to almost 
six times what we were then and a decided 
growth “in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”? is seen. When the 
**Check in Korea” first appeared in the 
form of the so-called * Interdict’’ we did 
not know that the infant Church could hold 
its own; but “‘ fear not little flock for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom ’’ seemed to be said to it, and 
with nosigns of fear it went on working 
for the Master. Instead of retreating it 
seemed simply to halt to gain strength and 
then mide prepara'ions for a more decided 
advance. 

The applicants for baptism have been 
more numerous, more decided in their 
belief, more zealous in their desires to pro- 
fess a faith in Christ than ever before. The 
very talk about the ‘* Royal decree’”’ opened 
the door for the preaching of the Gospel 
to many an official whocametocall. Offi- 
cialsin bigh rank are inquiring the way. 
Christian books are more read and more 
sought after than ever before. Our services, 
which are now public, are more largely at- 
tended. The old fear of outsiders has been 
put aside and the sacraments are adminis- 
tered before men who know not Christ. 
Mr. Appenzeller, in a trip North last fall, 
was entertained at the magistracy of a cer- 
tain town. There inquirers after truth 
came to learn about the Gospel. In tke 
presence of petty officials they were tauzht 
the way of life and, before he left, right in 
the magistracy itself, a number were bap- 
tized. The work that we are doing is 
known to the officials and yet we are treated 
as friends. They call on us and in every 
way show at least their kindly feelings 
toward us, 

A winter theological class has just closed 
and eight earnest, devoted men have gone 
back to their homes and work to teach the 
truth. They spent the whole time they 
were herein earnestly studying the Bible 
and inguiring as to the latest means of 
spreading a knowledge of the truth. 

The course consisted ina study of the na- 
ture of God and his work in Creation and 
Providence with some talks on the life of 
Christ and the need of the Holy Spirit, drill 
in reading the Scriptures, exercises in prayer 
and conducting meetings, with instruction 
as tothe best methods of reaching the peo- 
ple. From the very start all felt the need 
of the Holy Spirit’s presence and at all their 
meetings this was the burden of their 
prayers. And throughout the whole time 
of theirstay, God was manifesting the pres- 
ence of the power of his Spirit. Wefelt his 
nearness and saw the effect of his presence 
in the earnest attention of the numbers who 
attended the services and in the conversion 
of many souls. A very interesting work 
has opened up among a number of boys. 
Two young lads, one sixteen and the other 





not more than fourteen, gather together a 
number of other boys and ask for a meeting 
by themselves. At first but afew attended, 
but the meetings have grown till almost a 
score can be depended upon at each meet- 
ing, andit is indeed cheering to see the in- 
terest with which they listen to all that is 
said and the earnestness with which several 
of them take part. 

Among the women of this land it is hard 
to work. None but women can reach them, 
and there are but few here that are able to 
do anything forthem. Mrs. M. F. Scran- 
ton of the Methodist Church ani Mrs. Dr. 
J. W. Heron of the Presbyterian Church 
have each of them been doing a good work 
in this line and their influence is reaching 
farther and farther. As a result of their 
labors several have been baptized,and there 
is the prospect of having,at no very late date, 
a number of Christian mothers training 
their sons and daughters for the Lord. 

Thus I might continue at length showing 
what the Lord is doing here, but enough 
has been said to stir the hearts of God’s peo 
ple to more earnest work for this land. 

If this is ‘‘ stopping ” the work in this 
land, we trust and pray that there may be 
just such another “ stopping ”’ of the work 
during the year upon-which we have en- 
tered. 

As far as we on the field are concerned 
the only “‘ check in Korea ” that we can see 
is a decided check on heathenism, and we 
only hope and pray that a like “ check ” 
may meet us this year. 

SEOUL, KOREA, January 22d, 1888. 
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THE statistical table attached to the 
twelfth annual report of the Council of 
Missions, co-operating with the United 
Church of Christ in Japan, shows that the 
Church now has a total of 8,600 members, 
of whom 4,351 are men, 3,200 women, and 
1,139 children. The increase of members 
during the year was 1,831. There are sixty- 
one churches. The missions represented 
are those of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
in America, the Presbyterian Churches, 
North and South, in the United States, the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland, and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of America. The contribu- 
tions for all purposes were 20,315 yen. 
Three natives were ordained during the 
year, and all the pastors of the churches 
are natives. The discussion of the question 
of union of the Congregational churches in 
Japan with this body is still going on with 
a great deal of vigor. We have received 
pamphlets favoring union written by sev- 
eral missionaries of the American Board, 
while the storm of opposition to it now 
seems central in San Fraucisco, and about 
the office of The Pacific. 








Diblical Research. 


OF the many learned societies devoted to 
Biblical and Oriental research, none accom- 
plishes more with so small means than the 
German Palestine Society. The last issue 
of its Zeitschrift, which is a double heft, 
the third and fourth quarterly for 1888, is a 
new evidence of this. It is replete, especial- 
ly with new material on the topography of 
the Holy Land and of Jerusalem. An article 
of more than ordinary value is the account 
given by Architect Schick on the discovery 
of the true Pool of Bethesda, or at any rate 
what was accounted such in the Middle 
Ages, and is probably the genuine one. A 
large number of scholars have disputed the 
correctness of the pool in the north of H- 
rem-esh-Sherif, traditionally pointed out 
as that of Bethesda Schick reports his 
discovery as having been made in the spring 
of 1888, when a number of workmen were 
digging in the immediate vicinity of the 
old Mosque, presented in 1856 by the Sultan 
tothe Emperor of France. [n strict con- 
formity with the account given in John v, 
there are five chambers or halls above this 
pool, or rather double pvol, with steps run- 
ning down to the water. The article in 
question furnishes many details of meas- 
urement. Schick closes with this state- 
ment : 





“Asa curiosity, permit me to mention that 
the laborer who first descended into the western 
pool quickly came out again, trembling, and 
said that a horned snake was in the pool. This 
laborer died soon afterward. Without knowing 
anything of this matter,a few days later I went 
down myself with my assistant, examined 
everything closely, took the necessary measure- 
ments, but noticed nothing remarkable. After 
that they were all astonished that we had 
dared to go down and that no evil had befallen 
us. I directed my people to Mark xvi, 18, the 
truth of which passage had here been con- 
firmed.” 


Another topographical article, with new 
data, is one by a Jesuit priest of Beirut, J, 





B. von Kasterap, and deals with the neigh- 
borhood of the Sea of Genesaret. The bot- 
anist, Leo Anderlind, who a year ago fur- 
nished an instructive article on the fruit 
trees of Palestine, this time contributes one 
on grape culture, which treats also of ex- 
periments made with foreign vines. G. 
Gatt contributes a modern Plan of Gaza, 
according to the ratio 1:5,000, with detailed 
description. 


.... Theindications are tavorable that the 
vast wealth of manuscripts in the cloisters 
of Mt. Athos are to be made accessible to 
Western scholarship or to be utilized by 
that of the East. Professor Lambres, of 
Athens, an excellent scholar, eight years 
ago published a general account of these 
vast treasures. Now he has issued the first 
part of what will be a thorough and syste- 
matic catalog of these manuscripts. There 
are no less than twenty libraries on this 
historic mount, one in each of the eighteen 
cloisters, and two others. The total number 
of manuscriptsis 5,759. In this total are not 
included the great libraries of Lawra and 
Watopedion, which have already in a meas- 
ure been cataloged, the first of them contain- 
ing about 1,000 and the latter 4,000 manu- 
scripts, thus making a grand total of more 
than 10,000 manuscripts. Professor Lambros 
hasso far described 865 manuscripts,of which 
290, all of recert origin, treat only of Church 
music and liturgies. Of the others only 167 
are older than the fifteenth century. None 
are older than the seventh century, and of 
that early date there is but one, while there 
are 3 of the ninth; 6 of the tenth; 13 of the 
eleventh; 16 of the twelfth; 31 of the thir- 
teenth; 53 of the fourteenth; 44 of the fif- 
teenth; 62 of the sixteenth; 129 of the seven- 
teenth; 162 of the eighteenth, and 48 of the 
nineteenth centuries. There are 36 New 
Testament manuscripts and 18 of the Old, 
the oldest in the collection being one of the 
New Testament. The Church fathers are 
well represented, and only a very small 
number are of non-theological contents. 
It is reasonably sure that further investiga- 
tions will bring to light even more valuable 
Biblical and patristic documents. Since 
the discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus and 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles the 
old libraries of tue East can be expected to 
yield abundant rewards to the student. 


...-Pastor Alfred Resch, a specialist of 
prominence in New Testament literary criti- 
cism,discusses a fundamental problem in an 
article in the January number, 1889, of Lut 
hardt’s Zeitschrit. It is generally conceded 
that there existed a literary document 
which was employed by all three of the syn- 
optic gospels and that this document con- 
sisted chiefly of sayings of the Lord. The 
majority of critics think, however, that it 
did not contain any account of the so-called 
avaAniuic of the Lord; é.e., his passion, death 
and resurrection, so that from a literary 
point of view these all-important events in 
hisi1ife were the ones of which the oldest 
writing employed by the New Testament 
writers said nothing. Weiss has all along 
maintained that it was not such a torso; 
and Resch here proves, by a comparison of 
the epistolary and other statements con- 
cerning the avéAnyuc that the presence of such 
a document is well attested and determines 
its character and contents. His investiga- 
tions are a model of close and accurate de- 
tail research. 


....ln the Beweis des Glaubens (Febru- 
ary, 1889) the best of German apologetic 
periodicals, one of the editors, O. Andreae, 
continues his studies of Daniel in the light 
of Assyriological discourses. In this article 
he begins the investigations concerning the 
enigmatical King Darius, the Mede, men- 
tioned in Daniel vi, whose existence has 
been repeatedly denied. Andreae carefully 
examines the somewhat strange and contra- 
dictory statements of the Greek writers on 
that period of Persian history and enters 
upon the comparison of his results with the 
data furnished by Assyriology. Many of 
his combinations are new, but their full 
import will be gained only when the second 
and concluding article appears. 


.... It isespecially gratifying that the He- 
braica, of New Haven, Conn., has begun a 
series of articles by Professors Harper and 
Green, in which the data for and against 
the analysis of Genesis are presented. The 
October number contains an examination 
of the first twelve chapters, filling more 
than fifty large pages, in which the reasons 
for the analysis of these chapters are given, 
followed, in the January number, by the 
reasons against the analysis. In this way 
the material in comparative completeness is 
being presented for examination for the 
first time to American readers; and reason, 
logic and intelligent judgment may now 





take the place of passion and rhetoric in the 
discussion of this fundamental problem of 
modern biblical science. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BACON, Emory A., ord, in Shushan, N. Y. 

BRISCOE, W. R., removes from West 
Point, Ga., to Dayton, Tenn. 

CALKINS, 8S. M., Darien, N. Y., resigns. 

CARMAN, I. N., Circleville, O., resigns. 

DONNELLY, Jouy, accepts call to Wealthy 
Avenue ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FORD, Joun C., ord. in Ashtabula, O. 

KIRTLEY. J. S., removes from Versailles, 
Ky., to St. Louis, Mo. 

LEE, M. D., Bennington, N. Y., resigns. 

MARTIN, F. A., Mount Morris, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

MAUL, WILLIAM P., died recently at Eras- 
tina, Staten Island, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, T. E., New Albany, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Cooper’s Plains, N. Y. 

SNODGRASS, J. A., Youngstown, O., re- 
signs. 











CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, FREDERICK, Canton Center, 
Conn., resigns. 

BARBER, LUTHER H., Bolton, goesto Ver- 
non, Conn., for a year. 

BOARDMAN, CHARLEs P., Magnolia, Ia., 
withdraws resignation. 

BLADES, JouN T., Campello ch., Brock- 
ton, Mass., resigns. 

BUNKER, FREDERICK R., ord. in Fair- 

mount, Neb. 

BURGESS, GEORGE H , invited tocontinue 
as pastor at Roxbury, Conn. 

BURNARD., WILLIAM H.. Algona, accepts 
call to Miles and Preston, Ia. 

BURROUGHS, CHARLEs F., Bangor Semi- 
pary, will take a yearof study at An- 
dover Seminary. 

CARSON, JosEPH W., ord. in Ovid, Mich. 

COLLEDGE, WILLIAM A., Olney, Ill, re- 
signs. 

DEXTER, FRANK N., accepts call to Mor- 
gan Park, III. 

DICKSON, J. M., inst. in Pilgrim ch., 
Providence, R. I. 

FERRIS, WALTER D., Dundee, accepts call 
to Tabernacle ch., Chicago, Ill. 

FLINT, JosepH R., West Tisbury, Mass., 
resigns. 

HARBAUGH. HIRAM W., Genoa Junction, 
Wis., and Richmond, II1., resigns. 

HARPER, ALMER, Port Byron, II1., resigns. 

HURST, GeEorGE B.. Oberlin Seminary, 
accepts call to Perry, Ia. 

NEWBERT, ELMER E., Bangor Seminary, 
will supply six months at Somesville, 
Mt. Desert, Me. 

PELTON, GEorGE A., Watertown, Conn., 
resigns. 

PENNIMAN, A. O., inst. in Garnett, Kan. 

POOR, WILLIAM G. Paola, Kan., called to 
Northwood, Mass. 

PORTER. ELBERT S., accepts call to Cen- 
tral Square cb., Bridgewater, Mass, 
POWER, Joun T., Springview, accepts call 

to Blair, Neb. 

SANBORNE, GEORGE M., St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns. 

SMART, Witu1Am S., D.D., First ch., Al- 
bany, N. Y., resigns 

SMITH, C. Hupson, inst. in Pilgrim ch., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

=TEVENS. Moopy A., Saxonville, Mass., 
withdraws resignation. 

STONE, JAMEs P., Dalton, N. H.., resigns. 

TEEL, WILuiAM H., Walpole, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Wethersfield, Conn. 

WILDE, JAmeEs, Humboldt, accepts call to 
White City, Kan. 

WILLETT, GEORGE, accepts call to Red- 
lands, Lugonia, Cal. 

WOOD, SAMUEL, Garden, accepts call to 
Brookville, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


CRIST, A. C., inst. in Ostrander, O. 

LAYPORT, E., called to Akron, O. 

NORTON. WARREY, removes to Sherman 
Heights, Tenn. 

QUINN, J. C., removes from Minot, Dak., 
to Dell Rapids, South Dakota. 

RICE, Cuas. W., removes from Vincennes, 
Ind., to West Union, O 

SMITH. WILton MERLE, inst. in Central 
cb., New York City. 

SWANEY, A., D.D., Toronto, O., resigns. 

wager. R. A., accepts call to Hubbard, 


WEIR, WILLIAM F., Western Theological 
Seminary, called to the united churches 
of Mingo and Brilliant, O. 

WHITEFORD, M. M., called to the united 
churches of Cross Creek and Two 
Ridges, O. 

PROTES TANT EPISCOPAL. 

GRANGE, RosBEerRT W., becomes rector of 
Ascension ch., East End, Pittsburg, 
Penn. 
JACKSON, T. G.. accepts election to_rec- 
torship St. Paul’s, Flatbush, N. Y. 
PATTISON, Tuomas E., becomes rector All 
Saints’, Baltimore, Md. 

REEDY, James J. H., ord. deacon at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia. 

WEY, F. W., becomes rector St. James, 
Independence, Ia. - 

WRIGHT, W. BALL, Baoglish Missionary 
at Tokio, Japan, becomes assistant rec- 
tor St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice. 


SHEDD’S DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.* 


Dr. SHEDD’s two volumes on Dogmatic 
Theology make a work that no reader 
will sleep through. They may not clear 
his thought nor tranquilize his mind, but 
they are perturbative in the highest de- 
gree. 

Few theological writers have com- 
manded such an English style as Dr. 
Shedd. Literary charm could hardly be 
looked for in dogmatic discussions which 
are generally expected to be as dry as 
“the remainder biscuit after a voyage”; 
but this work overflows with power, 
pointand brilliancy, while its racy mod- 
ern sentences make it difficult to appre- 
ciate how faraway from modern thought 
and feeling it really lies. -As a whole 
the work is defective in logical construc- 
tion, but the author keeps up a show of 
logical skirmishing conducted with ex- 
cellent spirit, is full of endless ingenuity, 
and often as keen asa needle, The tem- 
per of the discussion is delightful; courte- 
ous well-bred and yet ever frank and 
positive. Its tone is high and strong. It 
admits no languishing airs nor sickly 
sentimentalities. The bracing north 
wind of manly thought and bold expres- 
sion biows through it and gives the 
reader the inspiration of elevation, tho 
he may not disguise from himself that it 

is often an elevation which approaches 
the clouds and draws away from the 
verities and realities of human life. 

It is a singular illustration of the pro- 

vincialism and un-American character of 
the transcendental school our author has 
lived in, that ke is as scant in his notice 
of New England theology and New Eng- 
land theologians as if he had never gone 
to school in Vermont nor taught from 
two professorial chairs within the limits 
of the old colonies. As a pupil of the 
brilliant but too short-lived President 
Marsh, of the University of Vermont, we 
might expect some allusion to the master 
who is understood to have given him his 
direction in philosophy; but all that we 
have found is acitation of his ‘ Literary 
Remains.” President Edwards holds his 
place in these volumes rather with the 
Presbyterians of Princeton than as the 
prince of the New England theologians; 
but, excepting him, there is hardly an al- 
lusion in all this voluminous treatise to 
the long and illustrious line of divines 
who worked out the New England theol- 
ogy: The great divines of the New School 
theology are passed over in silence, and 
if there is any allusion to our author’s 
former colleague, Professor Park, at An- 
dover, or to that potent teacher and 
preacher of the last generation, Dr, Tay- 
lor, of New Haven, it has escaped us. 

The plan of the work is substantially 
that laid down by Hase in the ‘* Hutterus 
Redivivus,” and tho it has called forth 
some strictures from the Presbyterian 
critics, they apply rather to the working 
out of the plan than to its substance. 
This plan required the author to start 
with an exposition of the nature of reve- 
lation and the grounds for it rather than 
withthe illogical and misplaced polemic on 

Bibliology, which has been very seriously 
objected to as the introduction to such a 
work. Dr. Shedd does not, however, 
when he comes to theology proper as the 
doctrine of God, base the evidence of the 
divine existence on the revelation given 
in the Scriptures, but on @-priori knowl- 
edge in the human mind. 

This is thoroughly characteristic of the 
transcendental realism which our author 
Tepresents. It gives his theological sys- 
tem a lame and ineffectual if not an actu- 
ally false start. In saying this we do not 
wish to be understood as objecting to the 
ontological argument, nor as denying its 
validity in certain relations. There is 
forcein Dr. Shedd’s obser vation: 

* DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By WILLIAM G. T, 
SHEDD, D.D., Roosevelt Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols, 8vo, pp. x, 546; Vv. 
8%. Two volumes, $7.00. 

















“The ontological argument is of uncommon 
importance in an age tending to material- 
ism, and to physical science. For it turns 
the human intellect in upon itself and 
thereby contributes to convince it of the 
reality of the mind as a different substance 
from matter.” 

It has this result in common with all 
sound psychological reflection; but we are 
not convinced that theism should be left 
to build its faith on this basis. No one 
has yet been able to convince the solid 
sense of mankind that these ontological 
arguments are valid beyond the realm of 
pure dialectics. As to Professor Shedd’s 
assertion that ‘‘ the ontological argument 
has the indorsement of Scripture” all 
there is to it is what is to be extracted 
from the fact that the divine name 
(Jehovah, or Jahvehb) is an affirmation of 
absolute being. 

We pass our author’s discussion of the 
divine attributes and only remark on the 
section devoted to the Trinity that noth- 
ing in the two volumes is better done. Dr. 
Shedd is at his best in such a discussionas 
this. The subject is one that calls for the 
subtle distinctions he knows so well how 
to employ. The whole dogma has a 
transcendental character and requires a 
certain amount of speculative treatment 
in which Dr. Shedd like Athanasius him- 
self the great teacher of the Nicene doc- 
trine, isa master hand. This portion of his 
work has abiding value and a distinct im- 
portance in an age which has goneso far to- 
ward confusing God with Force or Nature 
and which needs nothing more than such 
lucid definitions and distinctions as can 
be found in this discussion of the Trinity. 

We must be brief in what we say of 
the “‘ well-threshed straw” of the Divine 
Decrees as treated in this work. It is 
gratifying to find that Dr. Shedd starts 
with a broad assertion that the origin of 
sin is an inscrutable mystery. The pity 
is that in the subsequent discussion of 
the subject he does not take the benefit 
of this most sensible position and keep 
himself out of many a hard and inhuman 
conclusion, to which nothing compels 
him but an over-confident logic and an 
inconsistent lapse from his original mod- 
est doubt as to the adequacy of his prem- 
ises. : 

As to predestination Dr. Shedd’s defini- 
tion, tho he does not say so, is the New 
England definition as given by Dr. Taylor 
and Professor Park, and involves all the 
difficulties of that definition. He makes 
the same distinction between the divine 
will as applied to things and as applied to 
persons. To predestinate voluntary ac- 
tion is not to force it, but only to make it 
certain. 


“An event in the material world is made 
certain by physical force; this is compul- 
sory. An event in the moral world is 
made certain by spiritual operation; this 
is voluntary and free.” 


This may be strong as a statement of 
facts, but nil as an attempt to explain 
them. It leaves the old mystery un- 
touched how certainty can be obtained 
when the will is free. Dr. Shedd, as we 
shall soon see, reduces this freedom to 
an empty form by denying that man 
possesses a freedom which carries with it 
the ‘*‘ power to the contrary.” The doc- 
trine as he holds it does, however, modify 
his subsequent conclusions and induce him 
to take the sublapsarian position as against 
thesupralapsarian; and this, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in opposition to the whole 
tenor of his theology, the sublapsarianism 
of the divine decree of reprobation and 
election can never be freed from a cer- 
tain shade of dependence on human ac- 
tion. Dr. Shedd struggles ineffectually 
with the inevitable alternative. When he 
places the divine election of the saved 
and the reprobation of the lost logically 
after the Fall, he must either make that 
election and reprobation in some sense 
contingent on the Fall,or he must by some 
logical subreption really carry them back 
of the Fall on to some absolute ground in 
the eternal mind, In this case he vacates 
the sublapsarian position, and becomes a 
supralapsarian. In either case he con- 
tributes nothing to the discussion, neither 
in the way of clearing up its difficulties 
nor by setting them in a better light. 

We must take a similar view of Dr. 





Shedd’s more or less original reply to the 
question why sin was permitted; not, says 
our author, in consequence of some mys- 
terious necessity of bringing about the 
greatest possible good by this means, but 
for the, manifestation of certain divine 
attributes such as mercy and compassion 
which could not have been manifested in 
any other way. This is horrible. If it 
means anything it means that God per- 
mitted sin and the damnation of the rep- 
robate for the sake of glorifying himself 
by the redemption of the elect, which is 
the necessary consequence of Dr. Shedd’s 
dogma that ‘the glory of God not the 
happiness of the creature is the true 
theodicy of sin” (p. 421, Vol. I). 

This statement seems to combine Dr. 
Shedd’s own doctrine with his view of 
the doctrine taught by the New England 
divines and is equally bad in either aspect. 
The later New England divines never used 
such a poor phrase as the “ happiness of 
the creature” to denote the supreme end 
of all moral action. Edwards’s word was 
* Being.” Both he and his successors 
included the divine Being in their con- 
ception of the universal whole and of its 
well-being. In presenting the good and 
happiness of being in general, as the su- 
preme moral end, they had no such 
pitiful conception as Dr. Shedd seems to 
attribute to them as the ‘‘ happiness of 
the creature ”; nor did they put into their 
theology a God whose glory and happi- 
ness, apart from the universal good, was 
the end or motive for the reprobation of 
the impenitent and the salvation of the 
elect. 

Dr. Shedd’s doctrine of freedom and 
the will is in no respect new, tho it is 
so closely connected with his Traducian 
theories of original sin that both must 
stand cr fall together. We have read and 
re-read these pages of Dr. Shedd’s work 
with eager interest and with an irrepres- 
sible sympathy with what he labors to 
find adequate expression for in his state- 
ment of the profound facts that must be 
taken into account in framing a doctrine 
ofsin. Asa theology or a Christian phi- 
losophy of sin the ordinary New England 
statements do not satisfy us. They make 
a theology which has proved wonderfully 
effective in the pulpit and for practical 
work, but they do not reach the deep 
facts that lie in the Biblical teaching and 
in the Christian experience of sin. 

There are difficulties in any theory of 
man’s origin and of original sin which has 
yet been thought of. The one usually held 
is Creationism, which asserts that only 
the physical nature of man was originated 
with Adam and is propagated by heredi- 
tary gencration while the soul of each 
individual is created in him anew as he 
comes into being. Traducianism asserts 
that the whole undivided essence of the 
race, soul and body, was originated in 
Adam, and is propagated by natural gen- 
eration in the successive individuals who 
compose the race. Dr. Shedd argues 
boldly for this Traducian theory, and has 
given in his second volume an exposition 
of it, which is unique, complete and able. 
As a transcendental realist there is no 
other position for him to hold; and if we 
are to accept as a fact the assertion that 
every man did, in his individual responsi- 
bility as well as in his representative race- 
character, sin in Adam, there is no ex- 
planation of the mysterious transaction 
80 convenient as the Traducian theory, 
It isstrong in its affirmation of heredity 
as applied not only to the physical nature 
of man, but to the mind and to the soul. 
Scientific physiology takes kindly and 
naturally to certain aspects of the theory 
if not to the whole. 

The acknowledged sympathy of scien- 
tific materialism for the theory discloses 
the weak side which has always taught 
its adherents caution, from the earliest 
times down to Dr. Shedd, who does his 
best to guard it against materialistic 
perversions. Whether he succeeds in 
this or not does not concern us here. 
What does concern us is to decide how 
Traducianism succeeds as a theory of 
original sin. 

The conception of an original type or 
race-creation in Adam is not difficult to 
form nor to entertain. The scientific no- 





tion of genera and typical forms has 


x 


much in common with such a conception; 
there is, however, a wide difference. 
The theological notion conceives of the 
race-creation in Adam as a kind of entity 
deprived of all the qualities of substance 
except exist2nce, inhering in nothing, 
and, if we can form such a conception, 
in direct contradiction of Newton, 
hanging as a bare potency in the air. 
Science, on the contrary, refers its gen- 
era and forms to Nature as the indefinite 
but real substance in which they inhere 
and which is to bring them to actual in- 
dividual existence in her progressive evo- 
lution. Christian science has formulated 
a conception of this kind with great dis- 
tinctness and clings to it firmly. It is 
one of the chief sins of Darwin and his 
hypothesis that they deny the validity of 
this conception and assume to point out 
a method by which the multiplicity and 
variety of forms and species are evolved 
in individual variation and not in obedi- 
ence to any normal type according to 
which Nature acts. 

There is an undoubted analogy between 
this old Christian theory of types in Na- 
ture and the Traducian theory; but when 
we begin to search for the fundamental 
substance which is to serve the Traducian 
theory as Nature serves the Christian sci- 
entist, we are in trouble at once. We 
cannot say that Nature carries along the 
Traducian transmission without locking 
ourselves up in hopeless materialism. © 
We cannot say it is God, for that would 
destroy the Traducian quality of the the- 
ory and transform it into an extreme Cre- 
ationism. When we attempt to do what 
Dr. Shedd does and assume a tertium 
quid which is neither Nature nor God, 
but the ‘invisible substance of all the 
generations of mankind originated ex 
nihilo” in the creation of Adam, and ex- 
isting without parts, passion or substance, 
but in existence only, we have an essence 
to deal with more airy than a mathematical 
point which hath neither length, breadth, 
thickness, nor any dimension, but position 
only. The firmest qualities that can be 
given to such a conception are those 
which belong to the concepts of the mind. 
Their seat is the speculative brain and the 
stuff they are made of is speculation. 

The only escape from this conclusion 
as to Dr. Shedd’s theory lies in some en- 
largement or modification of the concep- 
tion of Nature which shall provide 
against materialistic views of the subject, 
and at the same time furnish a basis for 
the race-type to inkere in and be propa- 
gated bya divine force inherent in Na- 
ture. We might then conceive of a vitia- 
tion of the type in the Fall, and of the 
transmission of the vitiated race by he- 
redity; but we should destroy freedom, 
we should destroy responsibility, we 
should abolish guilt and transform origi- 
nal sin into a hereditary calamity suf- 
ficient to move the compassionate sym- 
pathy of the just God, but not such as 
to stir his anger nor to justify his punish- 
ment. 

The difficulty of solving the problem 
presented here is tremendous and proba- 
bly hopeless. The popular orthodoxy has 
taken it up boldly. It denies the guilt of 
original sin and defines it as a not guilty 
but morally indifferent tendency which is 
sure to involve every human being in re- 
sponsible sin. We do not wonder that 
Dr. Shedd cannot rest in this solution, 
but his own is far more unsatisfactory. 
He asserts the race-sin and fall in Adum 
and the Traducian transmiesion to his de- 
scendants of the will vitiated by a ten- 
dency to sin which they cannot resist. 
He asserts for every succeeding indi- 
vidual responsibility for the free act of 
original sin and that this responsibility 
is re-enacted and confirmed by every in- 
dividual in his own person by the sin 
which he wilfully commits. He asserts 
that the sinner does this himself by act of 
his own will and is therefore responsible, 
but he does it under the bonds of moral 
necessity as the moral quality of his will 
is fixed and he has no power to change 
it. This conception of freedom and ne- 
cessity, tho not essentially different from 
that of Hobbes, is taken from President 
Edwards and amounts in the last analysis 
to the assertion that so long as a man’s 





will is depraved he is not free to do right, 
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a very obvious and simple proposition 
which the later orthodoxy met with the 
bolder and simpler proposition: Well, 
then let him break the bondage of his will 
to sin and go forth free. 

However we may settle the theology or 
the philosophy of the matter, this view of 
freedom as involving ‘* power to tle con- 
trary,” has been in all the powerful and 
fruitful preaching of the modern Church, 
Dr. Shedd attempts to meet this point with 
some very curious expositions of what 
preaching should be. 

He charges that the assertion of the 
free will undermines several of the doc- 
trines of grace, as, for example, that of 
the Atonement, and ever conflicts with 
the doctrine of endless punishment. He 
says: 

**If the power to the contrary belongs in- 
alienably to the apostate will, self-restora- 
tion in the future world is possible and end- 
less punishment is not certain. The Alex- 
andrine theologians, Clement and Origen, 
founded their denial of endless punishment 
on this view of the will. If the sinner is able 
at all times to believe and repent, he may 
do so at any time, and under the impres- 
sions of the other world it is probable that 
he will. Clement and Origen founded the 
final recovery of Satan and his angels, to- 
gether with fallen map, in the future world 
upon the abiding existence of free will to 
good. It is no reply to this objection to say, 
that the lost man can but certainly never 
will repent. If latent power be given in the 
promise, the natural inference is that it will 
be used, not thatit will not be.” (Vol. IL, 
p. 255.) 

This is a bold arraignment of the stand- 
ard New School orthodoxy to which we 

hall leave Dr. R. 8. Storrs,Dr. William M. 
Taylor, Dr. Alden and the other leading 
divines who represent that well-tried and 

- well-approved system of theology to re- 
ply, merely adding for ourselves that, to 
Dr. Shedd and those who think with him 
the entire probational theology is an of- 
fense. As a theodicy they declare that 
the theory of probation breaks down; 
while from a Biblical point of view they 
find nothing to support it but everything 
to disprove it, especially in the fact that 
the race has already had its probation in 
Adam. The same position both as to pro- 
bation and as to the logical consequences 
of the assumption that the human will 
possesses the power of contrary choice 
is held by the recently elected head of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Are we to be called on to renew the old 
controversies as to Freewill and a Lim- 
ited Atonement? 


> 
> 





In Musicui Instruments and their Homes. 
By Mrs. Mary E. Brown and William Adams 
Brown. The uncommon amplitude and 
beauty of this collection which Mrs. Brown 
has been long completing at large expense in 
money, and at an even greater one in patience 

‘and time, have been known to many musi- 
cians in this section of the country. The large 
quarto before us is at once a deserved record 
of it of the most substantial nature; and, 
to a considerable extent, an invaluable 
reference-guide to the student of the com- 
parative development of the art of music 
among various peoples and in different 
epochs. Inthe preface to the volume the 
genesis of this collection of Mrs. Brown 
(who is perhaps better known here as Mrs. 
J. Crosby Brown), is stated as not being 
much more significant than in many other 
instances of artistic pursuit. A traveling 
friend secured for her a few specimens of 
choice Italian instruments when in Flor- 
ence. Their new owner became curious and 
interested in adding to them. Presently 
enlarging her field she began totry to secure 
representative instruments of European, 
Asiatic, African, American and Polynesian 
manufacture. Little by little, and addition 
by addition, the specimens augmented. 
After many years of such an enjoyable and 
novel undertaking and pastime, which mnst 
have involved an amount of travel and cor- 
respondence unusual in any similar 
attempt, the collection of Mrs. Brown has 
reached such size and beauty as to be a 
monument to her taste and enterprise. 
The present printed catalog has now been 
made, leisurely, at the repeated wish of 
eonnoisseurs and friends. The number of 
the plates is thirty, in full page, with suffi- 
cient cuts to each page to fill but not over- 
erowd it. The mechanical facts as to the 
length, breadth, materials, etc., are noted 
iu connection with the drawing:. In neces- 
sary and most useful supplement to the 

Ure b10 Li: » the extended chapters g 









text contributed, setting forth descriptive, 
scientific or historical matter convenient tu 
the musician consulting it. In Oriental in- 
struments, new and antique, Mrs. Brown 
has been especially fortunate, and a nice 
comparative study of the growth of a given 
vehicle of musical art can often be thereby 
made. The portion of the collection relat- 
ing to the instraments of: music employed 
among the Indians of our own country 
should be of particular significance to those 
persons who have concerned themselves 
with the red-man’s occupations in such pip- 


- ing times of peace as he allows himself; and 


the chapterin which the subject is discussed 
is notably interesting. Specimens of the 
drums, pipes and rattles of the Sioux, the 
Apaches and the Zuii tribes are presented. 
In respect to Polynesia there seems to have 
been either less material or, perhaps, some 
difficulty in securing a full representation. 
We have, however,the Fijian nose-flute, some 
curious Papuan instruments and a conch- 
shell trumpet, a remarkably ingenious tho 
simple vebicle for its purposes—the en- 
hancement of astate festivity ora religious 
function. Inthe preparation of the letter- 
press and the drawings, Mrs. Brown has 
had the able assistance of Mr. William 
Adams Brown, her son, mentioned in the 
title-page; to whose handiwork and knowl- 
edge of the subject of national music a very 
important proportion of the volume is thus 
to be credited. The book at once appeals to 
the amateur and the professional taste and 
esthetic sense. In the working library 
or the household it is a work of pleasurable 
instruction and the attest of a design car- 
ried forward to a rare extent. Since the 
publication of the volume the formal 
announcement of the generous donation of 
the collection to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, by Mrs. Brown, has been made: and 
the public will be able to inspect it and 
learn from it at leisure before long. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


Janus. A novel. By Edward Irenzus 
Stevenson. (Belford, Clarke & Co.) The 
question of the influence of art upon na- 
tional morality and upon the morality of 
the individual has been much discussed. 
The arguments, pro and con, which apply 
to music are yet sub lite; and the equitable 
conclusion of the question of music vs. 
morals is yet to be reached. In Mr. Edward 
Irenzus Stevenson’s Janus the presentation 
of this question in fiction comes to us, 
through a story of sustained and most pain- 
ful interest. The sceneof Mr. Stevenson’s 
book is a German city, the identity of which 
is concealed under aninitial. Theepochis 
the middle of the present century, when 
Meyerbeer’s influence and success were 
making a deep impression on composers of 
the rising school of Germany; and Meyer- 
beer himself is encountered, for at least a 
few moments, in the beginning of the novel, 
at a rehearsal of thescore of an opera, ‘Prinz 
Max,”’ by the young composer, Moritz Reisse 
—who may or may not be an altogether 
imaginary pupil of the writer of ‘The 
Huguenots.”” From thesmall Ducal court- 
circle and court opera-house of the quiet 
towa the action changes to avilla. There 
the four leading personages are gradually 
involved in a drama thatendsin a repulsive 
but logically developed tragedy. Mr. Ste- 
venson’s book is, in no case, a story for 
young novel-readers. However deticately its 
moral questions have been treated in it, the 
purport and development of such a book 
are disagreeable enough. ‘The average 
student of human nature, and the optimist 
as to the influences of music and art, will 
have scant sympathy withit. Onestriking 
character in the novel, the singer, Elsa 
Khlert, stands as the single offset to the 
austere and pessimistic art-arguments and 
to the somber drama which ends in wretch- 
edness und covert disgrace. The appeal of 
Janus is made absolutely to a particular 
class of readers or thoughtful persons who 
may concern themselves with the under- 
lying questions of morals inextricably asso- 
ciuted with music. That class can never be 
large. Its views, set forth by Mr. Stevenson, 
can never become popular. From so terri- 
ble a moral tragedy one turns away shocked, 
—ever if there abide any Jurking convic- 
tion of the truth of the novel’s implied argu- 
ment. 


Christ and Our Country: or, A Hopeful 
View of Christianity in the Present Day. 
Tie Rev. John B. Robins, A.M. (Publish- 
ing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, 81.00.) Amid the 
depressing outlooks which are so common- 
ly and persistently forced on our attention 
it is refreshing to meet now and then such 
a courageous and hopeful ‘ book as the Rev. 
Mr. Robins sends us. Heis no more blind 
thau the rest to the difficulties and dangers 
before us, nor at all disposed to rate them 
low. We hope he will prove to have been 





possessed of the true wisdom in rating so 
much higher and stronger the forces that 
make for good, and which must in the end 
prevail, tho perhaps for the moment we 
cannot see how. The Sabbath. What 
—Why—How. Day—Reasons—Mode. M. 
C. Briggs, D.D. (Phillips & Hunt. 60 
cents.) A condensed and vigorous treatise 
on the Sabbath question, showing the va- 
lidity of the theory of the first day observ- 
ance, and the duty of Christians with re- 
gard to the day and the importance of its 
religious observance. Our Legacy 
(American Unitarian Association) is a rich, 
tender and suggestive meditation on the 
Lord’s Prayer, a thoroughly helpful and 
catholic morsel of daily food for weak and 
hungry souls. 


Our Day. A Record and Review of Cur- 
rent Reform, Joseph Cook, Editor, makes 
animposing appearance in two stately oc- 
tavo volumes, which contain the annual 
issue of the periodical since the first num- 
ber made its appearance January Ist, 1888. 
It continues to be edited in six depart- 
ments, each department representing a 
definite reform, and each presided over by a 
specialist in that department. Miss Frap- 
ces E. Willard has charge of Temper- 
ance; Prof. Edmund J. James, Labor Re- 








form; Prof. L. T. Townsend, Education; . 


Anthony Comstock, Suppression of Vice; 
the Rev. C. S. Eby, Missions: and the Rev. 
G. F. Pentecost, Church Work. Joseph 
Cook’s Lectures are published in Our 
Day, which, as we turn over its pages, 
appears to be as many sided as the 
times, and to have for all the world’s ills 
and evils a potent cure in the appropriate 
application of Christian life or Christian 
principle. 


Essays. Henry T. King, author of ** The 
Exgotist.” (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 
None of these essays are long; some of them 
are as brief and terse asanepigram. They 
abound in a kind of pregnant didacticism, 
of which the following is an example well 
worth our quotation: 

“TI question whether very earnest men are 
agreeable save to those who are as earnest as 
themselves. I doubt whether men with a ‘mis- 
sion,’ however bright it may be, are kind hus- 
bands aid fathers, or genial friends. I am 
prepared to believe the story that Howard was 
unkind to his son. I believe it from what I 
have seen of men of thatstamp. General char- 
ity dries up special affection. The heart that 
takes in the world has no corner for one love. 
I have known those whose lives were sincerely 
devoted to the spread of the faith in which 
they believed, yet they were cold, hard and 
unjust to those whom Nature demanded they 
should love. Universal love consumed home 
love.” 


John the Baptist the Forerunner of Our 
Lord, His Life and Work. (Hunt & 
Eaton, $1.50.) Ross C. Houghton D.D. 
This is a book for the people, one they will 
read and carry away from it vivid and truth- 
ful impressions. The style is interesting 
and picturesque. D. L.*Moody at 
Home. (Fleming H. Revell.) The only dif- 
ference we discover in this edition of this in- 
teresting book and that published three 
years ago isthat the date of publication is 
omitted from the title-page. A Rea- 
sonable Faith, by Arthur Crosby (Mann's 
Journal Printing House, San Rafael, Cal.), 
is a collection of ** plain sermons on familiar 
Christian evidences ’’ addressed 0 the con- 
gregation whodon’t goto churcb. ‘They 
make a good book to be put into circulation 
among non-church-goers. 








Bibliotheca Washingtoniana. W. 5S. 
Baker (Robert M. Lindsay), is ‘‘A Descrip- 
tive List of the Biographies and Biographi- 
cal Sketches of George Washington,” 
elegaatly published in square royal octavo 
size with an etching of the portrait in pos- 
session of the Powel family, Newport, R. L., 
etched expressly for this work. Mr. Baker 
is a specialist in Washingtoniana and the 
author of the “Engraved Portraits of 
Washington,” ‘“Medallic Portraits of 
Washington,” “Character Portraits of 
Washington,” etc. The value of the bibli- 
ology contained in this volume is greatly 
enhanced by the brief descriptive notes 
which accompany the titles. The titles 
are arranged in chronological order, but 


the index brings tte works aud editions of 
each auihor together in their appropriate 
groups, 


Scotland and the Scots, by Peter Rosse 
(Scottish American Office, 33 Rose Street), is 
a moderate-sized, 16mo volume of ** Essays 
Sllustrative of Scottish Life and Character,” 
republished in whole or in part from the 
Canadian American of Chicago, and the 
Scottish American of this city. They are 
designed to show what Scotchmen have 


doue to promote the best interests of this 
country, and how they themselves have 
fared in their experience here. It is a good 
and inspiring theme, handled by Mr. Ross 
ina good aud inspiring manner. - 













LITERARY NOTES. © 


G. P. PuTNaM’s Sons have in press, 
as their own commemoration cf the Cen- 
tennial anniversary of the lnauguratiou of 
Washington, a unique limited edition of 
“Irving’s Life of Washington.” The set 
will be issued in five volumes, beautifully 
printed (by the Knickerbocker Press) in 
large quarto form, and will contain 200 il- 
lustrations, comprising 130 steel plates and 
70 wood-cuts printed on India paper and 
inlaid in the text. The plates include por- 
traits of all the noteworthy generals and 
statesmen of the American Revolution, 
But 300 sets will be issued, and the type 
will be distributed as soon as printed from. 


..Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have begun 
to issue a new series of biographies devoted 
to recording the lives of those English 
rulers or to subjects of English sovereignty 
who have made themselves eminent for 
their actions in its direct service at home or 
abroad, in war, discovery or leadership of 
apy appropriate sort. The series will be 
called “ English Men of Action.”? The first 
volume is “General Gordon,’’ by Colo- 
pel Sir William Butler} to be followed by 
“Henry the Fifth,” by the Rev. A. J. 
Church; *‘ Livingstone,’”’ by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes; “* Lord Lawrence,” by Sir Richard 
Temple; ‘‘ Wellington,” by Mr. George 
Hooper, and others, at regular intervals. 


.-A new periodical whose usefulness 
and pleasure-giving qualities are likely to 
attract literary attention is the Revue 
Francaise, a monthly of some sixty pages, 
in the French language. It has been pro- 
jected for a considerable time and is now 
carried out with a competent editorial 
staff. The current and initial number con- 
tains the first installment of a serial ** De- 
moiselle Micia,”” by Mme. Marguerite Para- 
dowska, to which succeed such tropical 
articles as ‘“ Le Thédtre au Quinziéme 
Siecle,” **Le ‘Mas’ Monfavour,” by Jules 
Legoux; “‘ Le Fleur dans la Lettre,” a poem 
by Marie Letizia de Rute: and another en- 
titled ‘Soir d’Eté,” by Louis Stapleaux, a 
study of the versification of José Maria de 
Herédia, by Pierre Fssiob; *‘Le Bouddhisme 
en Occident,” by E. Bournouf; an article 
on language-tuition by Paul Bercy, and 
several pages of review andcomment. The 
periodical is marked as to externals by 
superior paper and press-work, and wil! 
cost four dollars per year. The same pub- 
lisher has just received a supply of copies 
of the last volume by Paul Bourget * Pas- 
tels: Dix Portraits de Femmes.” The 
Revue is published at 39 West Fourteenth 
Street, in this city. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vol.7S. No. 467. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
APRIL. 


Washington’s Inauguration. 

By JoHN BACH MCMASTER. With Three Full-page 
Iustrations by HOWARD PYLE. a Portrait »f Wash- 
ington from the Painting by GILBERT SPUART (the 
Yrontispiece), and other !lJustrations; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
A Novel. Part I. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNEB; 


Cabions of Abbotsford. 
By Sir WALTeR ScoTT. A Hitherto Unpublished 
Fragment. With an Introduction by LADY MAXx- 
WELL ScoTT. Illustrated; 








Footprints in Washingtonland. 
By MoNncURE D. CONWAY; 
Short Stories: 
Ry REBECCA HARDING AVIS; 
By Dr, THOMAS DUNN ENGLISE; 


Tangier and Morocco. 
By BENJAMIN CONSTANT. Leaves from a Painter's 
Note-Book. Twelve Characteristic Illustrations 
from Mr. Constant’s Drawings: 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOULSON,. Part IV,; 


Norway and its People. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Lilustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP and H. W. RANGER: 


The Family Physician. 


by ANDREW H. SMITH, M.D.; 


Characteristic Parisian Cafes. 
By THEODORE CHILD. Five Full-page and other 
Iliustrations; 


Poetry: 

CHILDE MIHU. Done into Engiish Ballad Metre by 
Mis. E. W. LATIMER. Iliustrated by C. S. REIN- 
HART; 

SONNE BY WORDSWORTH. With Twolliustra- 
tions by ALERED PARSONS: 

POEM® by WILLIAM H. HAYNE, CHARLES WASE- 
INGTON COLEMAN, ANNI£ FIELUS and NINA F. 
LAYARD, 


Flying Under Water. 


By JOEN R. CORYELL. Il ustrated; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Envoy or Ambassador ?—Family Distinction.—Wash- 
ington’s Moderation. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Brown's “Musical Instruments and their Homes.” 
—John Paul’s “ Vagrom Verse.” — Lampman’s 
“Among the Millet ana other Poems.’’—Clinton 
Scollard’s “Old and New World Lyrics.”—Frank 
Dempster Sherman’s “Madrigals and Catches.”— 
“Old Songs.”—Gray’s “Letters, Poems and Selected 
Writings. ” 

Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLZY WARNER., 


Fashions (CHARLES DUPLEY WARNER; Initial by 
W.W. McVicK AR).—A Hiat (J. K. BANGS).—A New 
Kinief Elephant (DAVID KER).—Trifles Light as 
Alr (PHILIP H. WELCH).—True to Brother Spear 
(WILL CARLETON; Iliustrated by H. M. WILDER). 
Art Students in Paris (lilustration by W. H. 
Hybz.) 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 





Literary Notes. By Laurence Hutton . 
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Harper’s Periodicals. 


No publishing house has yet succeeded in minis- 
tering, as the Harpers do, through their periodi- 
Cals, to old and young, men and women seekers 
for current news grapheally iliustrated, scholars, 
travelers and artists and children af all ages.— 
Observer, N. Y. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... ..ccccccces Postage Jree8i 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... .00.00 ” 460 
HARPER’S ce vcc: eatenedeceses si 409 


HARPER'S YOUNG PECPLE....... . 2 00 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money urder or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the curvent number. 


t@"HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
vy mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 
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END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY TBE 


2a VOLUME OF THE 


SERMON BIBLE. 


This series gives in convenient form the essence of 


Psalm _Ixxvi inclusive, wiih UPWARD=s OF 
60 SERMON OUTLINES, AND SEVERAL 
THOUSAND REFKRENCG 

pages for notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 00 pages, $1 50. 
AL890 JUsT READY—Second Edition of the 1st Vol- 
ume containing Genesis to 2 Samuel, inclusive. 
Uniform with first volume, $1.50. ‘ 


Under every text are given: 


1. Outlines of important sermous by emi- 
nent vreachers,. existing enly in manu- 
scripts or periodicals, and thus inac- 
cessible 

2. Less full outlines of sermons which have 

appeared in volumes which are net well 

known or easily obtained, 

3. heferences to or very brief outlines of 

sermons which eppear in pepuiar yol- 

umes such as ure likely to be in a preach- 
er’s library. 

4. Full references to theological treatises, 
commenturies, etc., where any help is 
given to the elucidation of the text. 

“We con sive it an almost unqualified commenda- 

tion.”—N. Y. Examiner. 

“We do not hesilate to pronounce this the most prac- 

tically useful work of its kind at present cxtant. It is 

not a Commentary, but a Thesaurus of sermons on 
tex's arranged consecutively, chapter after chapter, and 
book after book. We are bound to say that the object 
announced by the compilers is on the way to be realized 
and here wilt be given the essence of the best homiletic 
literature of this generation.”—London Literary 

Churchman. 

Volumes sent, postpaid, on receipt of 1.50 each. 

Descroptive circular sent on application by A. & Son. 


N SWsParen ADVERTISING, 
a 70 Pages, 30 Cents. 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.., 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


DR. HAYSO0D'S NEW BOOK, 


“*PLEA™ FOR PROGRFSS,’’ discusses Ne- 
ro Education and Negro Citizenship on all sides. 
Education of the Masses. The Church and the Neg- 
lected Classes. The Social Evil, Proh:bition and Kin- 
dred Topics. Price, $1.40, postage paid. Address 
A. G, HAYGOOD, Jr., Decatur, Ga. 
An Answer to “Robert Elsmere.” 
A YOUNG MAN’S DIFFICUL- 
TIES WITH HIS BIBLE. 


By Rev. D. W. FAUNCE. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 
TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New Vork. 


“SEND tor the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
ern. 











520 Hreadwav. New 





** No higher type of Devotional literature has ap- 
peared in recent years than that which comes to us 
fromthe pen of thisspiritually-minded clergyman 
at the Cape of Good Hoye. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


Thoughts on the indwelling cf the Holy Spirit in 
the believer and the Church. 
By ANDREW MURRAY. 
lime, cloth, $1.25. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ABIDE WITH CHRIST, limo 
es CU cick ccceccndcnsacsaséncsesacdens 
WITH CHRIST IN THE SCHOOL OF PRAYER 1(0 
HOLY IN CHRIST 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


38 West Twenty-Third Street, New York, 








“ By all odds the best Treatise on the Evidences of 
Ohristianity that we know.’"—The Examiner. 


Manual of 
Christian Evidences, 


By Prof. GEoRGE P. FisHer, D.D. 75 cents. 


Professor Fisher’s masterly summary of the proofs 
of the Christian religion includes a clear and power- 
ful statement of the historical argument, of the in- 
ternal evidence of the Scriptures and the intrinsic 
exvellence of the Christian revelation, and answers 
modern objections of a theoretical character in a sat- 
isfatory and convincing manner. 


DR. McO08H’S LATEST WORK. 


First aud Fondamental Troths. 


Being a Treatise on Metapbysic+. By JAMES 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, #2.00. 


Dr. McCosh regards this work as the copestone of 
what he has been ableto doin philosophy. It is des- 
tined to rank as the most important of all his works. 

“The deep truth so ab’y presented by this crand 
metaphysician in this study of principles, ane the sat- 
isfaction to be found jo his system of realistic phiios- 
opby, renders this work one of those valuable contri- 
but Kos to intellectual progress whose advent isan 
important event ip the Progress of the human race.” 
—([soston Traveller. 


Sent, postpaid, to auy address, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. Ne Y. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY for $8,00 


*Henry’s Commentary on the 








Bible, 8 vols., 4to, cloth.........$8 00 
* Another edition in large type, 5 vols., 
ee errr ee .«- 15 00 


* Still another edition, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth 20 00 

Persons desiring to purchase this Com- 
mentary can have 4 circular sent them 
without charge, giving a specimen page 
from each of these editions, by sending us 
their address. 

“ King of Bible explorers yet.”’—Cuyler. 

“First amongthe mizhtv, for general usefulress we 
are bound to mention Matthew Henry.’’—Spurgeon. 

“ Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive hu- 
nor.’ —Kev. Dr. W, M. Taylor. 


Kilto’s Bible Tlustrations. 8 
WOR. . ccccvecss iueunas eewedaves ere. 
Ryle on the Gospels, 7 vols....10 50 
Dr. Hodge’s Commentaries on 
Romans, Corinthians and 
Ephesians, 4 vols............ 7 00 
Arnot on Acts, The Church in the 
House....... a Siance we kaa sas eneeees 1 50 
The Credentials of Science; the 
Warrant of Faith, bv Prof. Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, LL.D., 12mo...... 1 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 











= by Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGE 
HER BERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N.Y. 








free. 





book, by Marcus Ward & Co 
No. §.—BIR THDA 
So. 10,.—-SUNDAYV-SCHOOL PACKET, 
and Prang’s Cards, assorted. 


ane 20 cents fur postage and registering. 
two aiike, and a Calendar for 18:9. 


and speciul prices to those 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


We willsend a complete set of the first six packages for 
%2.50, and of the complete sets for d 
for postage and registe: ing ; or to any one ordering $5.00 worth 
of the above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent 


$5.00. and 0 cents 


No. 1.—Fer 50 cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 
Pp 4, 
handseme Birthday Booklet —_s Lowell Calendar for 129. 

No. 2.—For 50 cents an 
large and tiner Cards from the above publishers, with Card 
cut in form of ap Easter Bell and a Booklet Calendar by M. 
Ward 


& Co. : 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage, a choiie 
selection of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and Hildesheimer’s, 
including a Souvenir Booklet (retail price, 35 cents), and a 
Satin Card and a Calendar 

o. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, a selec- 
tion of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, including an 
Easter Novelty (retail price 50c. to $1.00), or a Sonnet and Pho- 
tograph from Mozart or Beethoven or Haycn. 

No. 5.—For %1.00 and 10 cents for pestage, 10 
Double Fringe : ] 
gether with 2 handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 

No, 6.—For ‘25 cents and 2 cents for postage, 10 

Lh Prang ci 
. ” cluding a Card cut in the form of a Cross. a 
No. 7.—For 50 cents, and 4 cents for pestage, 5 Easter Booklets and a Calendar for 18t9. 

Noa, S.—For $1.00 and 8 cents in postage, 7 ha 

selections from test authors; retail price, 25 and 5) cents each, including an illuminated board cover, small 


& Ce.s’ and other fine Easter Cards, together with a 


4 cents for postage. 16 


d Cards, each in a separate envelope, to- 
£ 
°s, Tuck's, Ward’s, and other beautiful Cards, in- 


ndsome Souvenir Boots. with appropriste 


Y PACKET. ret 0 Cents. 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tack’s. 


For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward's 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Pearl Cards and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50.75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anni- 
versary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Warid’s. Prang’s and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and Scents tor post- 
age. Better assortment $2.¢@. and 1@ cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 83 00, 
And for 5@cents and 4 cents fér postage, 25 Easter Cards, no 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED &TATES. 


xd We are manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no 
PAPER BY THE POUND. better or more elecant paver can be made), the ** Commonweaith 
J}.inen’’ (a good, medium-priced paper), the U. 8S. Treasury Bond (a touzb paper and very fashionable). 
Selling directly from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample 
sheets of paper ane envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ce ts, 

faking orders {or these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No. 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
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WILLIAM A. POND & COMPANY, 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE. 
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The New York Fashion Bazar. 


APRIL NUMBER—NOW READY, 
SINGLE NUMBER: P’RIce 2% CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRIcz: $2.00 PER ANNUM. 





THE FASHION BAZAR for April contains the oom- 
meucement of a new story, entitled 
“A HARDY NORSEMAN.” 

By EpNna LYALL, 
Author of “*Donovon,” “We Two,” “Knight-Errant,” 

“In the Golden Days.” etc. 

“A Hardy Norseman” is the fruitof a Summer va- 
cation in the picturesque land of the “midnight eun,” 
and tne opening chaprerr are most charming. 


The April FASHION BAZAR contains the third in- 
stallment of a most tuteresting novel translated from 
the German entitied 
“MY HEART’S DARLING.” 
, (HURZENSK RISEN.) 

; by W. HEIMBURG. 
_ Heimburg i the recognizea successor to the popu- 
iarity of Merlitt, 


Also the continua‘ion of 
“THE KEPROACH OF ANNESLEY.” 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 
aoommmnchitie 


INTERESTING ARTICLES ON 
DOMESTIC AND HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS, MAN- 
NERS ANY FASHIONS. 

By Mrs. MARY E. BRYAN, 
Mrs. HARRIST PR&SCOTT SPOFFORD, 
Mes. N. 5. STOW4&LL, and others. 





THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, po-tage pre- 
paid, for 25ceuts per single copy. The subscri Pion 

rice is $i.00 per year. Address GLORGE MUNKO, 
MUNRO’S PURLISBING HOUSk, !7 to 27 Vandewater 
Street, N. Y. (P.O. Box 8751.) 


The Testimony of Justin Martyr to 
Early Christianity. 


Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone foundation at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in March, 1382, by 
GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D. 
Small 8ve. cloth, $1.75. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West Twenty-Third Street, New York, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


HARPER’ } PERIODICALS, 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEK - 400 
HARPER'S *. Se - 40 
HALPER’S YUUNG PEUPLE. “ 200 

AKPER’S CATALOG mau 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


Bank, Opera, Church and 
School Furniture, REMOVED to 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, near 14th St., 
New York City. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Conrtlanat St.. N.Y 


MUSIC. 


ASTER MUSIC 
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EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
1 EAST MMTH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
graduate and undereracuate courses in ~anskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old Frencb, Itailan, Spanish, German, io- 
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TOO MUCH CONFIDENCE. 


THE Journal of Commerce, of this city, 
in its editorial columns of March 2d, 1889, 
stated two facts, which we here repro- 
duce, for the sake of their obvious sug- 
gestions. The first of these facts is as 
follows: 





“Some years ago we were requested in a 
letter written by a friend who was sick to 
accompany his clerk to the writer's safe 
under the Board of Brokers, and note his 
deposit of $20,000 in coupon bonds of $1,000 
each. The key and the combination of the 
lock were sent to us by the messenger. We 
attended to the duty and unlocked the safe. 
The clerk produced a sealed package which 
he said contained the bonds. We proposed 
the opening of the envelop, as we were 
sent, not to mark the deposit of a sealed 
package, but of twenty one thousand dollar 
bonds. When opened it was found that only 
fifteen bonds had been inclosed. It turned 
out as represented to us that five of the 
bonds obtained from a different source had 
bean laid carelessly in an unlocked desk at 
the office, and had been overlooked in mak- 
ing up the package. We were never quite 
sure that there was no hidden motive in the 
oversight, but we were certain that our 
duty would not have been performed if we 
had certified to the deposit of twenty bonds 
as having been witnessed by us and only fif- 
teen had been found when the owner looked 
for them.” 


The other fact is of a like character in 
the lesson taught, and is as follows: 


‘An association had a large accumulation 
of negotiable securities which were kept in 
the safe, locked in a box that required two 
keys to openit. One of these was in the 
hands of the treasurer, the other was kept 
by a managing director. Both of these 
officials were required to be present when 
anything was added to or removed from the 
box. The director had the most “unlimited 
confidence”’ (we did not coin this term, be it 
remembered) in the treasurer, and stood by 
in easy indolence while the securities were 
being manipulated. Our stirring appeal 
aroused the Board of Directors, and the box 
was sent for, to be opened intheir presence. 
There was not a valuable of any kind in it! 
Envelops and packages purporting to con- 
tain the securities held nothing but folded 
waste paper. The director was not sus- 
pected of dishonesty. He had gone every 
time with the treasurer and kept his own 
key, but he had taken it for granted that 
when a package was withdrawn it held 
nothing but what the treasurer described it 
to contain, and that when a deposit was 
made that the package actually contained 
the securities named in the fist. A mo- 
ment’s critical examinatlon at any visit 
would have detected the fraud years ago; 
and it was the easy-going ‘absence of all 
such vigilance that first tempted the treas- 
urer to his breach of trust, and afterward 
made his crime so easy.” 

To these facts we add a third fact from 
our own knowledge. A gentleman in 
this state some years ago died, and in 
his will gave to his widow one hundred 
thousand dollars in United States coupon 
bonds. The widow, coming into posses- 
sion of these bonds, rented a box in one 
of the safe deposit companies of this city, 
and there deposited them for safety. The 
lawyer who drew her husband’s will 
came with her to this city ; and there- 
after be was trusted by her as her agent 
to cut off the coupons every six months, 
and turn them into cash and pay over 
the money to her. This he continued to 
do fora series of years and at length he 
died. The widow then came herself, 
found the box all right, opened it, and, 
behold ! ninety thousand dollars had dis- 
appeared. The thiefthat had taken these 
bonds, and appropriated them to his own 
uge, was the dead lawyer whom this 
widow had trusted, and to whom she 
had given an ample opportunity to be a 
thief. This lawyer sustained a good rep- 
utation when living, and that he was a 
rascal and had thus stolen this widow’s 
money, was known only after he was 
dead. Too much confidence in him was 
the mistake of the widow, and dearly did 
she pay for it. 

Men, of course, in business and finan- 
cial matters, must trust each other; and 
yet itis a good rule to qualify that trust 
by such a degree of personal vigilance as 
will reduce the opportunities for fraud 
to the smallest practicable minimum. 
This is the lesson which the facts above 
stated teach and emphasize. Seasonably 
to learn this lesson and practice upon it 
is the best way to prevent such frauds. 
Too much confidence in anybody is a 
mistake that had better be avoided. 





LABOR’S SHARE. 


SoME time ago Edward Atkinson pre- 
sented to the public the results of a care- 
ful calculation, as to the amount which 
wage-earners in this country receive from 
the products of their labor, when com- 
pared with the profits made by their 
employers. The wage-earner, according 
to the figures of Mr. Atkinson, has noth- 
ing of which to complain, since he gets 
his full proportion, in wages, of the value 
of these products. Professor James, at 
an annual meeting of.the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
not long since read a paper in which he 
undertook to show that there were mate- 
rial errors in the calculation of Mr. 
Atkinson, and that the share going to the 
account of labor in the form of wages, 
as compared with the share going to 
the profits of the capitalist who employs 
the labor, is by Mr. Atkinson very con- 
siderably overstated. 

We do not know which of these gentle- 
men is exactly right in his figures, or 
whether either is exactly right; but there 
are some facts that we do know and 
which any one can by simply opening 
his eyes know, without entering into any 
nice calculation on the subject. It is a 
fact that the workingmen of thiscountry, 
in the food they eat, in the houses in 
which they live and in the clothes they 
wear, and in the general comforts of life, 
are, as a class, much better off than those 
of any other country in the world. There 
may be,and doubtless are, exceptional 
cases of extreme poverty and hardship, 
sufficient in number to call for the help- 
ing hand of charity, vet the general fact 
is as we have stated. Multitudes of work- 
ingmen own the houses in which they 
live, and many of them have an ample 
supply of even the luxuries of life. The 
large deposits made in savings banks, for 
the most part by wage-earners, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to several hundred 
million dollars, and increasing every year, 
tella most important story on this sub- 
ject. These deposits represent the sav- 
ings of the depositors out of their earn- 
ings, aud conciusively prove that their 
wages have been such as to enable them 
to earn more than they have actually 
consumed. Nota few of them by indus- 
try and economy become capitalists and 
employers, and some of them pass into 
the ranks of rich men. 

These are facts open to the observation 
of anybody who chooses to give attention 
to them. The picture of actual poverty 
in the United States, so often drawn by 
labor reformers, is usually greatly over- 
drawn. Moreover, no small part of this 
poverty is not due to a low rate of wages, 
but to the idleness, prodigality, whisky- 
drinking, beer-drinking, and _ tohacco- 
chewing and smoking of those who are 
its victims. They make themselves poor 
and keep themselves poor by their bad 
habits; and this, with their habits, they 
would do, no matter what rate of wages 
might be paid to them for their labor. It 
is not what one earns in money value, 
but rather what he saves from his earn- 
ings that settles the question as to bis 
financial condition. 

The difficulty with too many working- 
men consists in the fact that they have 
no habits of economy. They spend all 
they earn and as fast as they earn it. 
There is no mystery in poverty thus 
produced, and no cure for it, except ina 
radical change of personal habits. There 
is no good reason why a wage-earner, if 
industrious and prudent, and in possession 
of urdinary health, should not in this 
country, as a rule, make himself and 
family reasonably comfortable. 


_ 
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ENORMOUS BANE DEPOSITS. 


THERE is nothing, in a business way, 
that makes us feel so proud of New York 
as the splendid showing of our city banks 
from week to week. We are informed 
by Mr. William A. Camp, manager of the 
New York Clearing House, that the grand 
total of deposits now held by the banks 
in this city is larger than ever before. The 
figures in the last weekly report show in 
round numbers a grand net total of $442,- 
000,000. This vast sum of money is held 
asasacred trust by these well-managed 








corporations, than which there are no 
better or safer in the world. All the 
banks named, we may say, have in their 
vaults a fair proportion of all these mil- 
lions, considering or taking into account 
the amount of capital represented by 
each, their locality, etc. 

Here are all the figures relating to the 
strength of the Associated Banks of this 
city as reported in their last statement, 
made up for the week ending March 16th, 
1889: 

Legal Net 


Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
New York... .$12,950,000 $2,250,000 $1,120,000 $13,010,000 


Manht’n Co... 10,573,000 1,679,000 622,000 ~—_:10,507,000 
Merchants’... 7,512,000 1,604,500 607,700 8,041,800 
Mechanics’.... 9,101,000 2,181,600 789,000 8,712, 

America...... 11,127,500 1,861,600 715,500 10,608,800 
Phenix........ 4,613,000 900,000 166,000 4,083,000 
City............ 9,778,700 1,774,800 1,659,000 10,301,600 
Tradesmen’s. 2,999,900 453.500 = 212,900 =. 2,802,600 
Chemical..... 21,000,600 7,637,100 = 704,400 = 28,475,900 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,675,100 415,800 660,900 4,485,600 
Gallatin....... 6,000,000 936500 464,700 5,307,800 
Buch. & Dro.. 2,000,F00 672,400 =: 120,000 2,242,400 
Mech. & Trad 2,628,000 164,000 294,000 2,547,006 
Greenwich... 1,249,900 138,800 109,900 1,222,100 
Leather Manf 3,334.700 458,400 227,500 + ~—-2,598,400 
Seventh Nat’l. 1,563,800 334,900 56,800 = 1,376,900 
State ot N. Y.. 3,576,800 398.700 =: 368,200 3,010,000 


Am.Excha’ge. 17,445,000 2,643,000 2,021,000 15,953,000 


Commerce.... 19,222,800 3,389,100 2,130,800 15,601,500 
Broadway..... 6,351,800 1,492,400 = 251,200 «5,823,700 
Mercantile.... 8,566,800 1,320,300 983900 9,145,000 
Pacific......... 2,866,109 223,300 353,800 =. 2,974,200 
Republic...... 12,618,600 = 2,357,500 766,700 = 12.359,100 
Chatham...... 5,285,500 958,500 427.200 5.590.900 
People’s....... 2,548,400 254,500 138,100 =. 2,675,800 
N. America... 4,338,500 505,700 = 283,500 += 4,644,700 
Hanover....... 15,350,400 4,725,600 798,300 17,198,500 
Irving.......... 8,081,000 551,000 298,900 = 2,151,000 
Citizens’....... 2,969,500 378,200 + =—295,100 = 3,086,000 
Nassau........ 2,658,700 311 600 =6302,000 = 3,013,700 
M’k’t & Fult’n 4,993,900 71i,100 238,700» 3,924,900 
St. Nicholas... 2,111,000 276,000 §=125,400 = -1,915,200 
Shoe & Leath. 3,155,000 620,000 868,000 3,9 23,000 
Corn Exch.... 6,556,800 988,400 232,000 5,996,600 
Continental.... 4,961,100 1,289,200 494,000 6,042,200 
Oriental....... 2,150,000 199,800 307.800 —-2,100,C.00 
Imp. & Trad’s. 24,276,200 4,640,900 1,891,500 25,962.400 
PRG. neccccccee 21,802,700 4,545,700 2,003,800 26,554,200 
North River... 2,079.00 55.500 = 136,700 = 2,148,900 
East River.... 1,514,900 213,500 187,2 1,454,500 
Fourth Nat’l.. 18,720,000 3,509,400 1,535,000 19,522,100 
Central Nat'l. 8,703,000 1,178,000 1,419,000 10,202,(00 
Second Nat'l.. 4,926,000 1,034,000 124,000 4,689,000 
Ninth Nat'l... 5,299,100 = 1,412,000 = 339,000 5,970,210 
First Nat'l.... 24,579,000 4,311,000 2,290,100 25,805,900 
Third Nat'l... 7,704,900 2,146,300 805,100 8,908,2 

N.Y. N’tl Ex. 1,546,200 257,900 125,200 1,524,700 
Bowery........ 2,437,800 603,500 135,000 2,455,600 
N. Y. County.. 2,378,400 693,200 166,800 3,085,400 
Ger-American 2,862,100 671,000 «147,700 = 2,876,906 
Chase.....-+0- 4,298,700 2,339,600 652,000 11,130,200 
Fifth Avenue. 4,125,100 932,700 «146,500 = 4,181,500 
German Ex... 2,766,300 192,000 578,100 3,278,900 
Germania..... 2,600,400 108,500 = 333,700 =. 2,758,800 
U.S. Nat’l..... 5,353,400 1,494,400 40,200 5,828,200 
Lincoln Nat'l. 3,023,800 654,800 905,400 3,670,200 
Garfield Nat'l. 2,777,500 278,500 = 418,600 3,164,100 
Fifth Nat'l.. 1,520,200 346,200 228,600 1,847,£00 
Bk Metrop’lis. 4,133,600 1,139,600 318,100 5,269,600 
West Side..... 2.966.000 554,000 = 255,000 = -2, 383,000 
Seaboard...... 3,468,000 7180.0 457,000 4,158,000 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,790,000 531,000 = 125,000 ~—-2. 150,000 


Western Nat.. 11,005,600 2,086,900 1,022,900 10,571,100 


Total .......$4 10,406,000 $83,417,500 $35,324,600 $42,684,900 
Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. 
Comparison.#3,335,i00 $441,400 $59,700 $3,914,100 


The following are the comparative to- 
tals for aseries of weeks past : 








Legal 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 
March 16...$420,406,000 $83,417,500 $35,524,600 $442,684,900 


March 9.... 417,070,300 82,976 100 35,264,900 438,770,800 
March 2.... 413,001,200 86,266,500 35,527,800 438,095,000 
Feb. 28 - 408,955,900 90,022,9°0 35,292,100 438,299,400 


Feb, 16..... 403,004,600 90.536,000 36,°81,700 438,088,400 
- 408,015.98 86,820,600 36,072,000 434,958,500 
Feb, 2...... 399,910,000 89,205,600 47,473,.00 451,142,100 
5. ...+ 392,821,900 88,550,200 37,545,809 424.824,200 

Jan. 19..... 589,825,509 85,638,700 36,570,500 416,837,£00 
12...... 885,318,000 82,150,700 34,930,900 410,129,800 
5. .... 392,886,900 77,082,500 32,529,700 408,916,400 
29...... 388,798,700 76,521,360 29,838,700 400.314.600 
«eeeee B80,501,700 77 767,300 29,682,300 400,299,900 
Bha.ccss 85,988,200 79,122,500 31,195,500 402,583,100 


Cc. 8...... 289,089,500 78,148,400 29,947,000 403,566,300 
Dec. 1...... 391,404,200 82,598,500 29,518,100 408,161,200 
Nov. 2...... 390,814,000 87,471,200 27,875,500 412,139,500 
Nov. 17...... 892,°90,800 87,293,500 27,935,800 414,550,000 
Nov. 10. ... 393,974,100 88,582,400 26,700,900 411,902,800 
Nov. 3...... 394.410,900 90,083,100 28,114,000 417,787.400 
Oct. 27...... 393,206,400 92,460,700 27,871,100 418,533,600 


When we go to Barnum’s big show—as 
we always mean to do, when we can—we 
sometimes fail to look at the smallest 
elephant; but we always find time to 
gaze at the Jumbo of the caravan. We 
look at him, go round him, and never 
cease to wonder at his amazing size, his 
unknown strength and power. So we 
look and gaze at the amazing figures of 
the weekly reports of the three or four 
great banking institutions of New York. 
Here they are (in round numbers) and we 
invite public attention to them: 





Ro vnveintasveses .» «+ $26,584,000 
Importers’ and Traders’....... 25,962,000 
Viret National......... .2.+ e- 25,305,000 
SI esdciteuie-vcwvesssasean’ 23,475,000 

$101,276,000 


Here are four banks which have an 
aggregate deposit of over one hundred 
millions of dollars—do you believe it, 
reader ?—all under the ablest manage- 





ment to be found in the country, all 











sailing smoothly along from week to 
week, steadily increasing in strength 
and honor and without a ripple. [Ff 
Secretary Windom, at Washington, can 
show, under his vigilant eye and care 
better and wiser action and comparative 
beneficent results, he will continue to be 
held in high estimation. not only by Pres. 
ident Harrison, by whom he was wisely 
placed in power, but by all the banks, 
hankers, capitalists, business men and 
financial institutions of this great and 
prosperous repubiic. . 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


DEVELOPMENTS in financial circles have 
not been of the most favorable character, 
The disturbances in Paris, following the 
practical collapse of the copper syndicate 
and the decline of copper in London from 
about £80 to £38 per ton, produced an un- 
favorable effect upon the London market 
and hastened gold shipments from this 
side. On Saturday $1,250,000 gold left 
this port and more is expected to follow; 
as foreigners have been sellers of Ameri- 
can stocks and commercial bills continue 
scarce in this market, owing to heavy 
current imports and small exports. No 
trouble appears to be anticipated here in 
consequence of the -breakdown of the 
copper corner, but liquidation in Paris is 
considered inevitable altho panic has been 
fortunately averted. Monday afternoon’s 
latest reports confirmed the suspension o¢ 
the Société des Metaux and the Comptoir 
d’Escompte. The latter is, next to the 
Bank of France, the largest bank in 
France, having a capital of 80,000,000 
francs and surplus of 20,000.000 frances, 
Its deposits are about 700,000,000 francs. 

The position of the money market is 
also adverse to any present advance in 
stocks. While outstanding loans of the 
Associated Banks are the heaviest on rec- 
ord, the surplus reserve has declined to 
$8,070,000 against $10,012,000 a year ago. 
Some apprehension of an active market is 
therefore shown as the ist of April ap- 
proaches, which has resulted ina good 
demand for short time loans. Currency 
has been returning from the South and 

shipments westward were unimportant; 
but considerable sums have been sent to 
near-by points, which in connection with 
Treasury absorptions caused last Satur- 
day’s decline in the bank statement. In 
view of the prospective demand for mer- 
cantile purposes, and the fact that the 
bulk of the reserve is held by three or 
four banks, the opportunities for manipu- 
lation of call money naturally tend to 
encourage liquidation. In case of emergen- 
cy, however, relief would probably be 
obtained from the Treasury, as any par- 
ticular pressure in the money 
would bring out increased offerings of 
loans, and Secretary Windom, it is 
thought, would purchase more freely if 
necessary. 

Missouri Pacific’s annual report exerted 
a depressing effect upon prices, not only 
on account of its poor showing even in 
comparison with Atchison, but also be- 
cause it drew fresh attention to the con- 
dition of roads in that section of the 
country, where too many roads and too 
littie business are proving worse evils 
than oppressive legislation. On Monday 
Atchison was raided down from 49 to 4 
upon the assumption that the copper fail- 
ure in Paris would cause embarrassment 
in Boston. Among those well informed, 
however, there is at present writing little 
fear of any trouble of consequence here, 
the ease of money throughout the day 
showing that local confidence was well 
sustained. Serious trouble, however, 18 
feared in Paris, and London may be in- 
jured to some extent—in which case, of 
course, American shares are apt to suf- 
fer with the rest should forced liqui- 
dation become necessary. Rate cutting 
on flour and grain was renewed by Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Northern, which 
has been the most pronounced opponent 
to the Inter-State agreement. Coal was 
reduced 10c.@15c. per ton, owing to the 
dull state of the coal trade, The Gould 
stocks were unsettled by his bearish ut- 
terances in one of the leading dailies; 
and Lake Shore declined under reports 
that the Vanderbilts had been sellers of 
long stock. ‘‘ Wall Street,” being in 4 
‘‘blue” mood, made the most of these 
conditions, and little resistance was of- 
fered the decline. 

On the other hand those inclined to & 
more encouraging view of the situation 

argue that the present weakness is only @ 
buying movement in disguise. They 
point to the improvement in the railroad 
situation compared with a year ago; to 
the steady increase of earnings gross aD 
net; to the prevalence of harmony between 
the large systems, and to the beneficial 
effect of advanced tariff rates. Gene 
business is also showing an improvement 
incidental with the approach of spring; 
which is likely to produce a better feeling 
on stocks. Already there is @ 
cidedly better demand for money 
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mercantile borrowers, and clearing-house 
returns prove that the volume of business 
is considerably larger than last year, not- 
withstanding the complaints about small 

rofits. The bond market was quiet, the 
weakness of stocks checking the demand. 
Prices, however, aresteady, especially for 
the better issues for which there is a good 
request. There has been some expecta- 
tion that foreigners would sell our bonds 
owing to their hign present figures, but 
no such movement has yet been detected. 
Some additional new and important issues 
are shortly expected, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 16. March 9. Differences. 
oanS.....+.++ .$420,408,000 $417,070.300 Inc.. $3,835,700 
ary hdbatubesee 417.500 82,974,100 _Inc.. 441.40 
Legal tenders... 35,324,060) 85,264,900 In 59,700 
Peposits........ 42,634. 770,800 Inc... 38,914,100 
Circulation. . 4,283,209 4,334,100 Dec... 70,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
panseovecss pe. ons ps 
nc.. 


Specie 
ipsa teaders.. 








Total reserve. -$118,742,100 $118,241,000 Inc.. $501,100 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- “ 

Menteapoccceve 110,671,225 109,692,700 Inc. 978,525 


Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
ess nts.. 


8,070,875 8, me 300 Dee. 477,425 
xcess of reserve March 17 th, i 


ipesesinees 10,012/230 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
United States bonds are firm and quiet. 
The closing quotations are as follows: 
Bid. Asked, 


04s. 1891, Registered...................107% 8% 
Hs. 1891. Coupon.... .. ... W7% 08% 


4s, 197. Regiatered...... 129 
#8, 1907, Coupon 130 
Ourrency #s. 18¥5..... 

Currency 68. 1896..... ‘ 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks, were as follows: 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America.......... 185 — ({Wanhattan....... 170 «175 
American Ex... 147 — |Mechanics’...... 185 - 

y Fa eee 406 |Mercantile....199 — 
— |Merchants’ |... — 190 
— Merchants’ Ex. 110 — 
8.0 |Market& fulton.l85 — 
— |Mech’s & Trad’s.. oe - 
— |Metropolitan .. 4 
240 | Metropolis - 
4125 |Nassau....... - 
— |New York.. 250 
130 |Ninth Nat’l.. _ 
800 |North America..160 165 
— |North River..... eed 
180 |New York Co....35 509 
150 135 
119 on 
-” 155 
° - 1% 
- 11246 
Hudson River... — 150 {St. Nicholas 130 
Imp't’s & Trad’s.512 — Tradesmen’s.. — Ww 
ne 900ne cece 16 _- oer SHEET. 2100 - 
leather Man’f...228 — |Union ........... liye — 
o Nat’l...175 - Unit’ aStatesiiat: J 96 
Wedwon Square. 100 165 | WestSide Bank. 





Western Nat’l.. 


75M 96 
DIVIDEND 
The Western Union Telegraph Compa- 
ny has declared a quarterly dividend of 


one and one-quarter per cent., payable 
April 15th. 


EROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all InvestmentNecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


[ssl Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 0°, London and ee 
Raging States Government Financial Agents, for 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK ciTY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
Ce EAD SEL: ‘L ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
= = SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

EXCHANGE. 
— RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
stant N BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


Pre Texas 8 Savingsand | R.E. _ Investment Association 











ember Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
E, EN 


» DENNIS, Houston, Texas, 
Irreinentnnde aadey anne tA ee 
° oaned. Cor: 
Solicited. Texas and Eostera References. ee 


RVISz 





NKLIN 


KANSAS Ort. 
AID- 
onan UP Ca 


Interest Real ages spac 6 Per Cent 
{. JARVIS, President. 
on 


axe 
tern Begorms 239 Breadway. New Yerk. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 


Correspondence Invited. 










If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, ina new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 


Send them your address, 


“FreFagnswoee [oan 
G7 1 MORAG Lous B77 


bo ye nd tithe, een security, hin 9 payment, 
harac acter our , yy requirements. Col- 


MINNEAPOLIS, Wi MINNESOTA, 
TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houser, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 











Eastern people are always 
interested in western life when 
they see it. Also when they 
read about it, if the tale be a 
good one. 

Weare glad to send a true 
one, at least, on lending money ; 
and that includes everything. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri ; or. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Gx. and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


Ee ie eee 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
wears in Loaning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay $ per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
E, B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
*The Independent,” New York City, 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for peving the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
wn with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. Summons, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


1590 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


ulath is now sere ansas City, St. Paul, 

inneapolis and 0 a were eig t years ago, 
and investments made in : Duluth now wil! yield as 

way profits as investments made in those places {p 

















opments of 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.8.—Acre and business property a specialty 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
N to five years. 





Information and references 
freely given b: 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


FIRST Liege IMPROVED FARmS BY MORT- 

% oa6s BANK ANDINVESTMENT CO.,t argo, 
ak. Send ioe PAA hind. ~ names residing near 

ou wae are either our stockholders or for whom we 
tore made investment. Write them you will ipvest, 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


ALE ITS 
Per Cent, Certified i tionds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent. First Mortgage 


(a 
ot « ~4-* sal LMortaage will ma ‘make investments for 
clients in First Mo e Lo»ns 

IGHYT PE Ht CENT. 


All loans made; = CORN eR Ge lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and .000 invested 
without loss to any y. ‘or particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 
A LAND RICH in wean products and 
such resources as timber, coal and iron is a safe 
wie to loan or invest Hoy Such is WESTERN 
ASHINGTON TEKRITO 


Th Fg oa Li ayia Ce 


(Incorporated) Guarantees 6 to 8 Per Cent, on 
first corse e loans. It invests money safely and 
profitabl Local reference and depository, FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF PORT TOWNSEND. WASH. TER, 


D. G. PEABODY «& CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and i Gounsez Freverty. Bought, 


Excha 
State, city, County and | ese ost Bond 
Money oo = —Sa 


ght ands 
nd 10" per cent, Loans 
iated "Prompt tly 
References: All the City Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 











HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage I Real Estate Loans made and ae 
teed. Long 


ime Debentures issned by the nas 
ny, secured ~~ (h First Mortgages held by trustees. ~ 
terest nr atthe Chemical National Bank, N 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best fof 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence reouested. Write ioe particulars, 

A. L. CLARKS, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D M.McELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 

















CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
Interest and no Ko | payebte in New York, Thirty- 


years’ experien 
waited a day for his d 
Savings Certificates fer sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at rites a 
Our Securities are largely beid by Trustees, Guardt 
my ings Banks and Investors throughout 


vestor ever lost a dollar, or 


For ref ad, tecthmen jals and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Pw ty ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali 8t., New Yore Crry 
. Ath St., PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BOSTON _ 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


ai ity and Farm a oseeeenS Bonds to Net? to 
per ct, Title Title Insurance 
Smal or large sums einvested. 
pageees pal, Ceunty, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand. 


©. ©. GARLANR, £0; Bankers 


J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change k. Duluth. 


omnes INVESTMENTS. 














amount of the loan. Jeanen 
acing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 





a payable at Bank of Mortge ec, ifdesired. Ad- 
dress, ‘'HOMAS KIRBY, er, Abilene, Kansas. 








~ LOANS 


Un approved productive realty in the Coiden Belt 
of the Middle West at one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


AnD | most SF DESIRASLE ots all B Soeene 


THE ‘HUSTED ‘D INVESTMENT T CO. 
Jae iene KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


President, 


Capital, $600,000. Paid up $350, 000. 





% SUAPANTEED, 


FIRST _MORTAAGES 
FARMS AND mn HY PR ‘ROPER 4 


7 
PREIS ne-yo 





interest semi-annually, Cel- 
Sesed and romitted free ef cect, 










AMPLE SECURITY AT .[% 


HAVE You » WONae 
TO INVES 


JOHN D. KNOX & 00, 


000. UTUL0) Pioneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm, 


Angst els Tnneer Gude fren an 
af ag ye 
= the patrons of 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, . 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com: isa legal depository for moneys paid 
me court ame is authorized to act as guardian OF 


“INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

which may be meme at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administretors, or trustees of estates, apd 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES : 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO, HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E, LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER E, ORR, 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN.B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Ws. D. SLOANE. 
HEnry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lours G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and Tamnted for on day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON, ty oe 
Y M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERY 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL ®. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





, CASHTE 
YHA RRISON. ASST.-CASHIEK. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rat® 
(iuaranteed, send tor gentieman’s vcames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


MeolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKER Ss. 


DENVER; LOKADO, 
Do a Genera: Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 

wouthit be Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
CENT, Interest SomieA nape 
ally, All eo estate taken an gocurtty 3 8 personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New aors S SOenemEe. without charge. Cor- 
respondence invi 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Gol. 


DENVER isvistuens 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Bex 1924 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid ine £6004 00. 
Offers 6 ror cent, DER TURES and 
GUAKANTEED MokTaA Gk NOTES. 
UN(tON RUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
ad, rY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
entures. 

















Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the eu- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 

The amount of bonds which this Company can tssue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 

Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trust ces have invested largely in these securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Uo. Western Managers,St, Paul, Minn. 


BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Equitab'e Boilding abn: 
512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK k. JOH 
New York Agert. With Wilder & barr, 51-3 Broad St. 


7% AND & PROFITS. 


We buy property in name ot Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. Thisis better and 
saferthan Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Nuluth. Minn. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


amin ut, Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper La 
Annual Interest, Negotiatee by the W 

erm Investment Co., in sums of ®200 and upward. 

Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupens 








w.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


ncorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New YORK, March 13th, 1889, t 


DIVIDEND NO. &2, 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly div'dend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 

TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 

pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 

ing March 3ist, inst.. payable at the office of the 

Treasurer, on and after the 16th day of April next to 

shareholders of record on the 2th day of March, 
inst. 

The transfer books will be close! at 3 -c’clock on 

the afternoon of the 20th inst., and reopened ou the 














1st day of April next. 
R. 3H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE business in commission circles this 
week has been largely made up of reor- 
ders, the attendance of out-of-town whole- 
sale buyers ruling comparatively small, 
and no new feature of any interest has 
been developed. ‘* Jobbers,” onthe other 
hand, report quite an active week's trad- 
ing, the tine weather experienced having 
had an undoubtedly stimulating effect. 
One of the features of the week has been 
the continuous “drives” in low-grade 
ginghams, this class of goods having sold 
but slowly from the commencement of 
the season. The strike among the weav- 
ers in the Fall River mills, while keepivg 
print cleths very firm in price has had 
less effect than might have been expected 
the reason being a widely prevalent opin- 
ion that owing to the operatives being 
very badly equipped for a struggle with 
the manufacturers, the strike will prove 
of a temporary character. One other fea- 
ture of the week’s business is the diversi- 
fied purchases made by retailers, and their 
conservative nature in so far as quantities 
are concerned; they bave been large in 
the aggregate, but individually moderate 
and quite devoid of a speculative look. 


COTTON GOODS, 


In cotton goods low-grade brown and 
bleached goods are firmer, owing to the 
strike above referred to, and some agents 
are chary about booking orders at present 
values. There is no alteration in other 
descriptions, and a steady demand is re- 
ported for brown eheetings, drills, bleach- 
ed shirtings and cambrics, while corset 
jeans are doing well and are sold ahead 
by agents in all popular makes. White 
goods move freely with the aid of back 
orders, and crochet quilts are fairly ac- 
tive. 

PRINT CLOTHS. 


Print cloths are not quoted over 3 15-16c. 
for spot 64x64's ; but it is noticeable that 
at this price there are more buyers than 
sellers, even with but a moderate number 
of the former, and bids of 34c. for 56x60's 
are not readily accepted. Should the Fall 
River strike show no signs of collapse 
during the coming week, an appreciation 
of the price of print cloths is regarded as 
certain. An irregular business in fancy 
prints is reported at first hands; but job- 
bers have been kept fairly well employed, 
especially in all established favorites, and 
in seasonable calicves a good trade has 
been done. Stocks all round are light 
and prices very firm, as unless the Fall 
River trouble comes speedily to an end 
several of the print works will probably 
‘*shut down” for the season much ear- 
lier than usual. Printed cotton dress 
goods in combinations of colors with gold 
predominating bave met with most favor, 
a brisk movement being reported: but 
sateens, lawns, challies, etc., have all 
moved well, and some of the popular 
styles are largely sold ahead by commis- 
sion houses. In ginghams and wash-dress 
fabrics jobbing continues active and 
prices firm, except in low grades, which 
have been pushed by sellers at prices in 
favor of buyers. The commission busi- 
ness in this class of goods and in soft 
wool fabrics—Henriettas, mohairs, serges, 
etc.—has reached a fair total, and in Hen- 
riettas and mohairs a brisk jobbing trade 
has transpired during the week. Woolen 
goods have developed no new feature; 
but a steady movement in both commnis- 
sion and jobbing circles has been report- 
ed daily, with prices ruling quite steady. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 

the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 


compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $2,869 187 $2,726,544 
Thrown on market.... 3,008 525 2,960,232 

Since Jan, lst. 

Entered at the port... 06,644,091 35,567,221 
Thrown on markeét.... 37,261,469 65,599,877 


Business in foreign goods closes up 
rather quietly, but the whole experience 
of the week has demonstrated a continu- 





ation of the favorable characteristics of 
this department, two or three days of 
considerable activity quite keeping up the 
average established for the season so far. 
In silks more attention has been paid to 
black gros-grains which have not previ- 
ously met with particular favor, while 
fancies in Indias and Chinas show no 
signs of falling back in public apprecia- 
tion. The feature in dress goods has been 
the liberal booking of fall orders by rep- 
resentatives of English and French houses, 
with a clear indication that cashmeres 
and wool plaids are a favored style of 
goods in the fashions for that season of 
the year. Woolens and worsteds have 
moved rather indifferently, but fancy 
worsteds still meet with most acceptance, 
while cheviots have been quite neg- 
lected. 


oe 


TO ADVERTISERS AND READERS. 








THE value of THE INDEPENDENT as an 
advertising medium of the first class is 
well established. We wish however, to 
call the attention of advertisers to the 
fact that the times are certainly very 
auspicious for liberal advertising. We 
have entered upon a new political ad- 
ministration of the government; there 
is no probability that the financial laws 
of the country will be changed for some 
time to come, and greater competition 
among manufacturers and dealers exists 
than ever before in the country. Besides 
readers of journals like THE INDEPENDENT 
rely now as never before upon the columns 
of their favorite newspaper for informa- 
tion which willenable them to buy their 
supplies at the best advantage. Adver- 
tisers in the city of New York will appre- 
ciate the fact that at the forthcoming 
Centennial of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United 
States, on the 30th of April, there will be 
a tremendous influx of people from all 
parts of the country, and a large pro- 
portion of them will come here prepared 
to make purchases ofall kinds, In order 
that these people may become acquainted 
with the hest business opportunities to be 
offered them in this city, dealers should 
at once make liberal use of the news- 
papers, and the result cannot fail to be 
remunerative. 

THE INDEPENDENT will issue a Centen- 
nial number which will, we _ believe, 
eclipse anything of the sort attempted 
by any other newspaper in the country. 
We have already secured articles upon 
George Washington from the most dis- 
tinguished men in this country and 
Europe. 

We use the greatest care and discrimi- 
nation to exclude from our advertising 
columns any objectionable advertisement 
or any by meansof which our subscribers 
might either lose their money or not 
obtain a full equivalent therefor, We 
think we are safe in saying that no 
other religious weekly newspaper dis- 
crimipnates in this regard so closely as 
THE INDEPENDENT. Theresult is that our 
readers may feel the greatest confidence 
in addressing any of the advertisers found 
in our columns, it being understood, 
of course, that ordinary judgment will 
be used as inany regular business trans- 
action, 

Like all other newspapers, it gives us 
great pleasure to receive subscriptions 
and in order that ours subscribers may 
obtain the paper at the least cost we 
make very liberal terms, the regular yearl- 
ly subscription to a single subscriber 
being $3.00a year. The following are our 
club rates. 


CLUB RATES. 


Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years .. .$2.50 
Three " or three years... 2.33 
Four ” or four years.... 2.12 
Five “ or five years.... 2.00 
Ten “ or ten years..... 1.80 
Fifteen ois or fifteen years.. 1.66 
Twenty ' or twenty years,. 1.50 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own sunscription for two years he will 





save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,two, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance. we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


IMPORTANT. 


THE INDEPENDENT is almost the only 
religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers on a cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found, after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves. If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 
to renew their subscriptions promptiy at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
ERS. 


Weare prepared toreceive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
wecan supply them, whichare 1m all cases 
less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 
and individuals, by subscribing through 
us, can make a handsome saving, 








READING NOTICES. 





CHUBB. 


APPROPRIATILY enough Chubb isthe name of one 
of the most celebrated tishing tackle manufacturers i 
the country. He hasan advertisement in this popes 
which every man ur boy who loves angling should 
read. We have used rods made by Mr. Chubb and 
can testify to their gevod qualities and the great 
please and satistaction one feeis in using a good 
fishing rod. 


& 





THE TWIN CITIES OF THE WEST. 


AT the juncticn of the Kansas and Missouri rivers 
are the twin cities of the West—Kansas City in Mis- 
souri and Kansas City in Kansas; as intima'ely con- 
nected in business and in other respects as New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Kausas City, Missouri, has to the east of it the 
great golden crain state of Missouri. scarcely equal- 
ed by any other state iu fertility and ricnness of soil, 
wv hile to the west of Kansss City. Kansas, is the great 
corn-groWing state of Kansas, with its broad acres 
of the riches: land in the world, settled by an in- 
dustrious, trugai people. Kansas City, Kansas, has 
the only elevated railway west ot New York; bas 
a population of 4540 people; is, with a single 
exceprion, the furemost meat-packing point in 
the world, with the most extensive live-stock mar- 
kets and yards. It has cable and electric rapid tran- 
sit, electric lights and absence of saloo:..s. In conse- 
quence of the,great amount of manufacturing, of 
meat packing and other industries, the city is at- 
tracting to itself a large numver or new resiients 
annually, who must be provided with homes; hence 
an immense amount of building has been going on 
during the last few years. 

The Husted Investment Company of Kansas 
City, Kansas, which has a capital of three 
hundred thousand dollars, whose President, 
James D. Husted, has been coanected with Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, for many years and is an able 
and wealthy entieman, offers information in regard 
to most desirable properties suitable for homes, 
manufacturing, investment, business or speculation. 
In addition to their enormous city business, they 
carry on a ceneral joan and mortgage business inthe 
states of Kansas and Missouri. It is wel! known 
that thecountry tributary to the two Kansas Cities 
offers the very best opportunities for safe invest- 
ments in real estate mortgages. 
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REMOVAL OF DEVLIN & CO. 


THE removal of the old firm of Devlin & Co. to the 
Stewart Building, at the corner of Rroadway and 
Chambers street, is the talk just now in down-towp 
business circles. This his hiy respectable firm has been 
located so long at the corner of Broadway and War. 
ren Street—on the same block with THE IND! PtNp. 
ENT—that their departure causes us and others, left 
behind, sincere rerret. We have known aud patron. 
ized this popular firm for more thao a quarter of a 
century, and there are thousands of others in thiscity 
and elsewhere who can say the same. 

The store which they have so long occupied was 
built especiaily forthe firm more than thirty years 
ago, and was called at that time a princely structure, 
one of the largest and most attractive buildings on 
Broadway, located directiy opposite the City Hal 
Park. They removed thence from the corner of 
John and Nassau streets where they had been doing 
business ten yearsor more. The clothing house of 
Devlin & Co. has therefore been in business between 
forty-five and fifty years. The stock now on exhibition 
at their new store will well compare in variety and 
style with any inthe past,and the thousands of friends 
in this city as well as other thousands from the 
country who will visit New York next month to at. 
tend the great centennial inauguration celebration, 
can, at Devlin's, be suppiied with the best and most 
fashionable spring clothing. men’s furnishing goods, 
etc.,to be found in the market. and at reasonable 
prices. Wecommend tke firm, most heartily, to all 
interested in its special line of business. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL AS. 
SOCTATION 


AT the next meeting, April Ith, 189, 10:70 A.M., at 
Pugrim Church, Madison Ave. and 12ist St., New 
York City, the 4sseciation will examine candidates 
tor licensure to preacn the Gospel. Persons intend. 
ing to preseat themselves should noiify ‘he Secretary, 


the Rev. H. H. MCFARLAND. Greenwich, Conn., at 


least one week before the meeting. 


Moenld 
Conable K ¥ 


LYONS SILKS 


SPRING STYLES. 


Brocade ona Guilloche 
ARMURES ROYALES, 


FANOY SATIN AND SILK PLAIDS§, 
Armure Stripe Skirtings 
EVENING DRESS TISSUES, 

PRINTED CRAPE DE CHINE, 


Gazes, Crepes, Grenadines, 
BROCHE and METAL FABRICS. 


Proadsvay K 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 




















The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United states.” The heavi- 
est stee! has Leen used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selecied). 

he passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. solid vestibule trains trom 


from the ages, thus giving the travele~ the great- 

est degree o 

fort ana elegance of avy wy! train on errth. The 
ast are already sup- 

plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 

Dassage on these trains. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





Our Spring and Summer Catalogue 
Now Ready, 


containing the latest styles and the newest articles for per- 
sonal or household use, sent upon receipt of 10c., worth 
more than 100 times its cost to you in shopping; TO OUT-OF- 
TOWN CUSTOMERS SIMPLY INVALUABLE. SPRING 


AND SUMMER STYLES IN 
BONNETS AND HATS, 


COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 
NOW OPEN. 
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THE 


Centennial Celebration 


THE three days covered by the Centennial 
Celebration of the Inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United 
States are to be devoted: First, On Monday, 
April 29th, to the reception of President Harri- 
son, his escort from Elizabeth, N. J.. to 
this city, naval and marine parade, an informal 
reception at the Equitable Building, and a for- 
mal reception at the Governor’s room in City 
Hall. Second, On Tuesday, April 30th, to a 
monster military parade, representative of the 
status of the offensive and defensive forces of 
the United States, its Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and Volunteer Uniformed Militia, and 
showing the order of the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States by the thir- 
teen original states, and the admission of exist- 
ing states subsequently into the Union, and 
Third, An industrial parade on Wednesday, 
May Ist. 

The public demonstrations on the two days 
last named are in charge of a Sub-Committee 
on Army, of which Col. S. Van Rensselaer Cru- 
ger is Chairman, with headquarters at Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Up to the present time popular 
attention has virtually centered upon the Mili- 
tary Parade of April 80th, with its accompani- 
ment of areview of the procession of troops, 
estimated to number not fewer than £0,000 of 
the various arms of the Service, exclusive of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States and the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, by the ‘President of the United States. 
The Industrial Parade, however, is no less im- 
portant. 

In that demonstration a large numberof mer- 
cantile and trades organizations, of secret, be- 
nevolent, religious and civic societies, organi- 
za‘ions of volunteer firemen, police, the sons of 
veterans, and kindred bodies bave already sig- 
nified their intention to Colonel Cruger’s Com- 
mittee of taking part. 

But it is desired by the Committee to make 
this Industrial Parade something considerably 
more and beyond a merely civic gathering of 
individuals and organizations. It is sought to 
present on the first of May a moving picture of 

the industries, the manufactures, the arts and 
sciences of this great and growing country. To 
accomplish this result it is essential that manu- 
facturers, producers and others, lend their 
hearty co-operation to the Committee. Phila- 
delphia in 1876 set out a showing in this respect 
which was a marvel of the period. New Or- 
leans, St. Louis and Boston have followed with 
corresponding displays at more recent inter- 
vals. 

New York, with its manifold resources, can- 
not afford to be distanced by its sister cities and 
business rivals. It s believed by Colonel Cru- 
ger and his associates that it is only necessary 
to make the situation clearly known to the 
business community of New York and its vicin- 
ity to secure a display which shall surpass any- 

thing of the kind which the country has seen 

heretofore. As an illustration of what is de- 

sired, the suggestion of a leading firm of 
chocolate manufactures is cited. These gentle- 
men propose to put into the parade two or more 

“Floats,”’ as may be required, on which shall 

be represented the entire process of cocoa man- 

ufacture, beginning with the cocoa-palm in its 
native growth, and terminating with the per- 
fected product of commerce. 

Colonel Cruger’s Committee is desirous of 
conferring with our manufacturers and trades 
on this subject. 

Full details of the proposed Civic and Indus- 
trial Parade can be obtained from the Com- 
mittee at Fifth Avenue Hotel, parlors “G. & 
H.” daily from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 











ar We want every one who goes “a fishing ” to send 
me New Lllustrated Catalogue of FISH- 
i TACKLE for ’89, devoted entirely to 
i nglers’ Supplies. Catalogue has 150 illustra- 
008 of Rods, Reels, etc. Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
The Fishing Rod Manufacturer, 


____ Post MILLS, VT. > 


IGINDIGO 
BARLOW'SEX2i¢9 


Its Merits as aWasn Bir 
LUE have been full test 
— indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 
0S. OS-WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 North 2d St., Phila, Pa. 


Tya yateees AND MATERIALS 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases bee. ose 


Engravers’ TURKEY Box Woop hinists’ 
Mao 
ATTERN LETT 
Sagt cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. New York 











Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Suturday, March. 16th, 1889.) 





COFFEE. 




















Ee on Saccocaeeec ee 3L @33 
eee , 

Maracaibo. 2334 @25% 

yra.. 24 @2b 

| eee - 204 @25 

TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to oa. 75 
Japan, 40 
Young Hyson, “ 75 
Hyson ed “ 50 
English Breakfast.  “ 15 
SUGAR. ‘ 
CUR Ee CRI. ns c cccvicccewcessces —-—G %%% 
RCE: ore eee —--@® %% 
RR re - --3 7ig 
Granulated. Standard. - —--—@ ™ 
Steam Refined A.. ——H ~ He 
Extra C White —64e@ 65 
Coffee C....... ay 83 
a eee 5a@ 4 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans. Fancv New Crop........ .53 @55 

Prime toChoice..........-. 42 @48 

Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....40 @t5 

MOET DE caves civéns cosssiuvchoret —- @- 

FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, ® bbl. (200 Ibs).... $34 00 
Sea Coast No. Sper BHI....c00.- 26 00 
Codfish, ponesass, 60 . boxes, # D.. 64 
rolls, 35 eas, - DP. 6% 
Halibut, bow | smok ~ ie Po 19% 

Herring, Medium, scaled. box.. 22 

PROVISIONS. 

@$15 (0 

@ _~ 

@ 16 (0 

@ 16 v0 

@ 809 

@ it 00 

a@ Ww 
“ _ Shouiders........... e ‘4B 8% 

Ornwssep HOGB............ s0-0- - 6 @ 7 

BUTTER. 


Gilt ty, Fresh crm’y, tubs 
l'rime Creamery, tubs....... 
Choice Dairy, tu 





Western, ordinary to good, tubs 
Bakers’. ........ eae Sigg eaere 
CHEESE, 
Fancy Cream. small........ ....-.see0 —@ 15 
Fine State Factory .....200 scccceccccce —-@ 31 
OS ECR a —@ 18 
Pineapple, me‘lium size.per. case of 4. $3 25 
Schweitzer, American, # D...... 13 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ BD ... . ccc cece 9 
inks dvncad> dhonendeqegeseerdresonewees 9 
SE cicncc Lun chedbbe eves vobsaeanehes 9% 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ...........- epaneans 4 
HAY AND STRAW. 

Hay. No.1 per 100 Ibs.. .... $—- 83 @— 9 
Hay, No. ze soehereeee 5 @ 80 

ee Sc eestsacen —-- @--— 
ion. Shipping  papien — 6 @-—- 
Hay. Clover eT Saeuee weeee — 50 @ — 60 
Straw, No. hs © wennuevutes —m @— % 
Straw, “ Tapas peatbons — 60 @— 6 
Straw Oat aT uninea*eak — 50 @— 55 

MILL FEED. 
«We quote 24% —, bags.) 

bran, 40 Ibs 7 BS 80 
Shorts, 60 = 
Middung, 90 
Sha 00 
Kye coe 85 
Screenings..... Sicedeparvsnatesas — 60 @— W 





FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


baby Be Wheat. pppteny Fancy Roller Patent. | 


‘ 

Perfontion ler Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade.................06+ 7 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............ 7 10 
New Process. “ancy Winter Wheat........ 6 50 
XXA St. Louis, Mo., \ eneilcaieageen Pevevbdes 6 60 
Pastry White W ci tndhieeke ¢ieeseubeees 5 75 
Winter Wheat. Roller NE ai censgy voce 6 00 


Good bang XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 90 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 4 00 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 

Superlative Graham Flour, b 
a Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 


chit panannabow, 6b6o0ehubesddetoaede 8 50 
Entire Wheat SER ieee ghenrttatt « 775 
GRAIN 
Wu 
Now? Spring... ssussss00 nbeks = —_ 
No Red ” —=—- O— 931% 
Ungraded Winter Red.. .... — — @--— 
Comp: 
a Ae Ser -— -- 
No. 2 Mixed... —-— @-— 4% 
Yo. @ +~—§ evecsccccccece os = — = 








co » Py Ews 
To LAD nducemen ES. | 


Sunes. Now's your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 


GREATAMERICAN 


ComMPANY 
Go 08s Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
or W ebener’ 5 REAT AM For full particulars address 


7 ERICAN TEA © 
st ana $3 Vesey 8t., New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 


rass Lamp, 











Susurance, 


AN INSURANCE CURIOSITY. 


THE document below has been sent to 
this office, with a note as follows: 


Thinking that you are interested in the 
curious things in Life Insurance I send 
herewith a copy of a “‘ Bond” issued by the: 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia to 
place in your collection. I do not know 
that said ‘‘ Bond” knew this world prior to 
July, 1887, or that the Walkers (G. A. 
Walker, President, and Jno G. Walker, Di- 
rector), now with the Virginia Company, 
are the same parties who were interested 
in the late Mutual Trust Fund Life Associ- 
ation of N. Y. But the *“‘ Bond”’ mentioned 
is unique enough to be the child of a certain 
Walker. 

Quite a number of people here are getting 
anxious about the dividend end of their 
premiums paid toward the “ Prize’? men- 
tioned in the “Bond”; in fact, we hear 
murmurings about “getting back my 
money or blood,’”’ but I presume they will 
never see either. Still I think the ‘‘ Bond’”’ 
is worthy of mention insuch manner as will 
do credit to its originality. 

** $5,000. No. . 
“THE LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VIRGINIA, 
“ RICHMOND, VA., 

“Hereby guarantees to , in- 
sured under Policy No. that on de- 
mand the Company will pay to the person 
herein named or his assigns Five Thousand 
Dollars, said guaranty however subject to 
the following conditions, viz.: 

‘‘ First. When on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber of any year during the continuance of 
said Policy the surplus on policies of its 
class shall to Ten Thousand Dollars or more, 
then within ninety days thereafter, one- 
half of this sum shall be distributed as 
prizes of $5,000 each to those policy-holders 
of this class who, in the preceding year, 
have procured the largest amounts of new 
insurance acceptable to the Company on 
which the full annual premiums have been 
paid, such amounts to be ascertained as 
hereinafter provided. 

“Second. Should the new insurance se- 
cured as herein provided not be sufficient 
in any one year to secure a prize, then such 
insurance less any lapses that may have oc- 
curred, shall count as new business on the 
succeeding year and continue to accumu- 
late in like manner from year to year until 
a prize is secured. 

“Third. The insurance on policy as num- 
bered, and on the life of the person herein 
nanied shall count as new business to the 
credit of said insured. 

‘* Fourth. The amount of insurance with- 
in the meaning of this contract, and for the 
purpose of the distribution as herein pro- 
vided, shall be ascertained by multiplying 
the number of Thousands of dollars of in- 
surance taken on any table by the rate of 
premium on the same table at age 40. 

‘*Fifth. The policy of insurance num- 
bered as above must be surrendered to the 
Company for cancellation free of any 
charges or indebtedness whatever when this 
bond is presented for redemption. 

‘Sixth. Should the policy as numbered, 
and on the life of the person herein named 
be surrendered for gratuity or paid-up in- 
surance, or should the conditions of said 
policy be in any manner violated, or should 
said policy lapse for non-payment of any 
premium, or shuuld the insured under said 
Policy die before the redemption of this 
bond, then in any such case this bond is 
void and of no effect. 

‘‘ Seventh. No officer, agent or employé 
of the Company shall share in any distribu- 
tion of prizes as herein provided. But this 
shall not be interpretéd as including the 
transaction of such business as this bond 
provides for, either personally by the in- 
sured or in the Local Board of which he 
may be a member. 

** Eighth. All payments to or by the Com- 
pany are to be made at the Company’s 
Home Office, Richmond, Va. 

*‘In witness whereof, the said Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia hath by its Pres- 
ident and Secretary signed and delivered 
this Bond at Richmond, Va., the First day 
of July, 1887. 














“Signed, G. A. WALKER, 
President.” 
“Signed Jas. W. PEGRAM, 


Secretary. 

We were about to make some comments 
on this document, but are deterred by the 
impossibility of understanding it; so we 
merely print it as a curiosity—as what 
children call a “truly” curicsity. Ap- 
parently it starts out as a promise to pay 
$5,000 on demand, and one would sup- 
pose that the demand would not long be 
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lacking. Either the assigns of the party 
named, or the party himself, is admitted 
as beneficiary, and so it is clear that de- 
mand and payment need not wait for his 
death; but among the ‘‘ conditions” in 
‘**sixth” we read thatthe party must not 
die before this bond is paid, on penalty 
of having this bond become ‘ void and 
of. no effect.” (Query: Is it anything else 
than that from the start?) Then there is 
something about fines, which is too re- 
mote for our comprehension. 

Here comes in another query: this bond 
forbids, as it were, the owner to die prior 
to its payment. Is it not, therefore, im- 
possible for him to die ‘‘ before the re- 
demption of this bond”? And if the bond 
is never paid, he can never die. Is not 
this, then, the materialization of what 
was originally popularly supposed to be 
the meaning of life insurance, namely, 
an insurance of life—a prevention of 
death? If so, hereis a better than the 
Fountain of Youth of old Ponce de Leon, 
a better than all Florida. 

We do not know the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, not having been 
introduced yet, Others may be more for- 
tunate,and the accompanying note indi- 
cates that others do know the President 
at least. 

‘** Is it so nominated inthe bond. . . . 
I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond.” 
Thus poor old Shylock, and that is our 
own case, with this difference: we cannot 
find itin the bond, and do not know what 
“it” is. So we submit the document for 
solution, and will give the latest ten-cent 
puzzle of the street-vender, *‘Pigs in the 
Pen,” to the first person who explains 
what the thing says—not what it means, 
for that is entirely plain. 








TO BE LET ALONE. 


How TO MAKE MONEY EASY.—$2 26 
monthly gives you 3.000 in 20 years; 

$3.58 monthly, $2,500 in 15 years; 36.32 month- 

ly, $2,000in 10 years. Parents, business men, 

teacners, clergymen send for particulars. 

TONTINE, Sun branch office, 1,238 Broad- 
way. 

This we find among the ‘“ business 
chances” advertised in the Sun. Let us 
see: $2.26 monthly amounts in 20 years to 
$542.40; $3.58 monthly amounts in 15 
years to $644.40: $6.32 monthly amounts 
in 10 years to $758.40. Then we have: 

$542 40—$3,000 
644.40—- 2,500 
758.40— 2,000 

The two sides of this ‘* equation” don’t 
seem to be equal. Does somebody men- 
tion compound interest, that ‘‘ magical ” 
thing? Assume 5 per cent. compound in- 
terest, and we have: 

$941.57—$3,000 
973 34—— 2,500 
1,001.51— 2,000 

This does not work, either. But per- 
haps 5 per cent. is too low a rate, for gen- 
tlemen who advertise for funds in a cor- 
ner of a penny paper may perhaps pos- 
sess a peculiar investing ability; so let us 
assume 6 per cent. tobe the rate, Then: 

$1,057.59-—$3,000 
1,059 95— 2,500 
1,059 63— 2 000 

Let us try once more, assuming the 
financial ability of these unknown ad- 
vertisers to be equal to compounding at 
10 per cent. Then we have: 

$1,708.62—$3,000 
1,501.44—— 2,500 
1,329 56— 2,000 

We must give up the attempt. 

Now what does this advertisement 
mean? If it means that “you” who pay 
to somebody the monthly sums named 
will be able to receive back $3,000 in 20 
years, or $2,500 in 15 years, or $2,000 in 
ten years, a little figuring shows that 
there will bea large deficit. Whence the 
deficit is to be supplied the unknown ad- 
vertiser omits to explain. Out of the 
lapses of those who fail to keep up this 
“‘tontine” arrangement, perhaps. It may 
be only a coincidence—may be not—that 
the monthly rates of the advertisement 
are the same as in the circular (for one 
thousand dollars) of a concern calling 
itself the American Tontine Savings 
Union. The party or parties behind the 
scheme are evidently more interested in 

the monthly payments to be collected 
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now than in the principal sums to be paid 
out 10 to 20 years hence; they are here 
now to receive, but—then—the ‘‘cashier” 
may be ‘‘ out.” 

There is no ‘‘ how to make money 
easy.” All worthy and honest things re- 
quire hard work and persistent work; 
they are conditioned upon such work. 
Whoever offers you a swift-road scheme 
of this sort intends to ‘‘ make money 
easy” —himself—by robbing you directly, 
or to do it indirectly by using you to rob 
somebody else, he taking most of the 
money and throwing on you (if he can) 
most of the risk, The ‘parents, busi- 
ness men, teachers, clergymen,” will do 
well to give every such scheme the full 
width of the road. Start with the propo- 
sition that all such things arealike fraud- 
ulent in nature, however they may be 
ingeniously varied in details. That what 
is called *‘tontine” insurance has its 
knavish counterfeits is not at all surpris- 
ing, and we have no power to reach and 
warn one in ten of the people who are 
exposed tothem. But industry and hon- 
esty are themselves the best defense, and 
those who are over-hasty and greedy will 
continue to be the main supply of victims 
for the ‘‘ fool-fishers.” 

Since the above was put 1n type, we find 
the same advertisement again in the Sun, 
word for word, except that parents, busi- 
ness men, etc., are to address ‘* Invest- 
ment” instead of *‘ Tontine,” at the same 
place. 


_ 


A SIGN OF PROGRESS. 


THE bill introduced into the Dominion 
Parliament a few days ago, proposing to 
return to this country nearly all fugitives 
who are sought, is reported to have 
caused a natural excitement among the 
American exiles in Canada. Nothing 
can be openly done against it, and noth- 
ing can be openly said againstit. If it 
passes in the form presented, not only will 
it be useless for criminals here to fly 
northward but those already in Canada 
will have to return as soon as the request 
for them is made and an escort is pro- 
vided. The asylum will be nomore, and 
whoever wants an undisturbed retreat 
will have to extend his range and must go 
further to reach it, with larger risks of 
being intercepted on the way. The 
retroactive bearing of the proposed law 
is particularly objected to by the Ameri- 
can colony; they might be quite willing 
to have Canada made unavailable for 
those not already sheltered in it, but that 
they should be disturbed no doubt strikes 
them as grossly objectionable, not to suy 
unfair. Probably no criminal ever ob- 
jected tothe existence of law as to others 
and to its being put in force upon others; 
it is the application of it to bis own case 
which he perceives to be necessarily ob- 
jectionable, and he can see plenty of rea- 
sons why his case is different from others’ 
and should be treated as exceptional. 

Very probably, for a suitable fee, the 
eyesof some keen lawyer could be opened 
to make the discovery that a law author- 
izing return of the present colony would 
be unconstitutional, as ex post facto and 
as impairing the ‘‘contract” existing 
when the colonists availed themselves of 
Canada asa refuge. Not having received 
a fee, we are not enough illumined to ad- 
mit this plea, and the colonists are shrewd 
in not depending upon its success, What 
is too meritorious to be assailed openly is 
not too meritorious for secret arguments, 
and accordingly the expatriated are said 
to have gone actively to defeat the bill in 
the customary way of lobbying bribery. 
In many of our own capitals this method 
could hardly fail; in Canada, it may not 
be enough naturalized yet—we hope so. 

There are fears, it is said, that passage 
of the bill would lead to like action in 
this country. If it should thus cut in 
both directions, all the better. The ‘‘ right 
of asylum,” if it has any solid foundation 
at all, has been pushed too far. Primari- 
ly, it seems quite sound to say that when- 
ever one country wants a fugitive, for 
trial on any charge whatever, it should 
be permitted to have him; but this coun- 
try has assumed that some others are op- 
pressive and that it must hold itself a 
refuge for the flying oppressed. Certainly 
the differences in this respect grow less; 








certainly, as between democracies and 
liberal monarchies, bulwarks cannot be 
longer needed. Nothing but ‘‘ politics” 
has prevented an enlargement of the list 
of extraditable offenses by treaty between 
this country and Canada; and if, while 
this cowardice continues, Canada feels 
impelled, in self-defense of its own peace 
and morals, togive us back our scamps 
without making reciprocity a condition, 
let us be thankful. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 








WE have had occasion heretofore to 
criticise severely, but justly, the above- 
named assessment association. 

At the annual meeting of the concern 
last week, Gen, Clinton B, Fisk, late one 
of its Vice-Presidents, and Mr. Anthony 
Comstock preferred charges against the 
President, Edward H. Kent and the man- 


agement, of extravagance, dishonesty in 
misappropriation of funds and incompe- 
tency. As the concern has just been ex- 
amined by the Insurance Department of 
this state, we prefer to wait until the re- 
port is made public before making any 
further extended criticism. 


INSURANCE. 


THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberaj features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agen-ies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelpbia. 




















CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. P 

GAPTPAE 6s cscccrcccccccccscsccccecscoccses $400. 
jneurence Reserve............. 
Unpaid Losses ama SOvenenes. 
Net Surplus 


TOTAL ASSETS (Jan Ls 1. seceecceces $3,202,802 49 


OFF 
zA8. w. McALLISTER President. 
RANCIS P. STEEL L, Vice. President. 
EZRA T. CRESS AMUEL W. KAY. 
Secretary. Amdstant Secretary. 
Agency ——— 


KORGE F F. ReGer, Manager. 


1829. 1889. 








J. M, ALLEN, President, 
w, B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
ASSETS. Pres q0 ist, 18S. » $493 724,538 45 
LIABILITIE 488,34) 34574 

$2,436,189 73 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate 7. 
Asnaal Cash distributions are paid upon all 


BENJ.F,. STEVENS, President. 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
. For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 



































occ cccccccccccsces $79,297, 955.46 
Income. 
I bok s cde ccd isu banded dees eheaneeniaaeet eeee-cevccesessccess $22,047,813.35 
SI Uli crescttncpenacsconsibocheamenasens Sesecereeecssceces  4,911,164.24 $26,958,977.59 
. $106,256, 983.05 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...................--ceeceeces 220,095. 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. . Cem 
Total paid Policy-holders.......... nnn 1,884,45 7.44 
EE SS” eee SbeSoreresoceces 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and 1 oeecrecccocccss coco 2,785,501. 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.......cccecesceeeeeeeeee _2,152,947.12 — 16,829,906.18 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 vvvees.0-~.$80,42 7,026.92 
’ Assets. 
FEET COCAINE eeccecccecs 786.64 
Real Estate, including the Bynltatie Buildings and purchases unde: _—— 
SS ERLE ALLL SER CL LLL 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, — Socks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
other Investments ee ee ny Nearer Congo ee 34,398,598.95 
secured by Bends and Stocks ( ket Value, y 
Real Estate outside the a of New York. inead — 
 ... L see eieenasgeti tom 6,747 ,232.81 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since a ao sii" ° 5,349,342.67 
Due from Agents on account of Premium eeeceinsnsseseececeedsse 497,909.45 $89,427,026.92 
Market value of Stocks and Bond: heats 1 ocecccceecoeces ones 
fnterest and Rents due ond accrued... ma ee seacanenns : eh gt as ae OO St 
Premiums, deferred and in transit. . ete cocccccece savundanabvaan: 2,005, 123.09 
Total Assets, December 31, 1888... sonnaieiaisaliasaien ..$95,042,922.96 
I hereby certify. that 7 @ personal 
ona | described in thie “otatomane, I pag yoy 4 he securities and 
as state 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller, 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 


existing Policies (4 per cent. — .. $74,248,207.81 


© 20,794,715-15 





Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, i 1, 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in geal class, ie rete ves. oo 


We certify to the correctness of the above calcul 
From this surplus the usual dividends will be ma _ a iaaaeaaaatamainn dae 


one. &. Fi 
de G. N CISE, j Actuaries. 


New Assurance written tt 1888 see -sscaee soveeessee- $15 3.933535 


Total Outstanding A SSUVANCE....ssrcesese-aeeeroeeeeee: 549,216,126. 
Increase of Income... ait eiaeentinehnceetneninins. sosaieoaiie $3,718,128. 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, basis). se eecestessceessvereees 2,090,400, 


Increase of ASSES .........0000 +0 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 


wM. 


HENRY DAY, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
CHARLES G. LANDON 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRA 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 


fee cers ceee serocoggere -10,664,018, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics-Presipeyt. 
EUGENE KELLY, JOHN A. STEW vane, 
JOHN D, JONES, > 
JOHN SLOANE, 
S. BORROWE, 
B. WILLIAMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, Cc. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
WILLIAM M. BLISS, J. F. 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
B. F, RANDOLPH, ED 


CHARLES S. SMITH, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C, FITZ, 

S. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
DANIEL R. NOYES. 


A. WHEELOCK, 


B. ALEXANDER 
L. Day, 


WARD W. SCOTT, 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 


GEO. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Ca 
Funds Reserved to meet all * iablitics 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
W. — ‘ong Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


OFFICE, 
174 La Salle "Btreet, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
Careers JANUARY lst, 1889. 








$1,000,000 00 





Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard... 0 sae $724,439 03; 819,454 96 
Reena 025 03) 
et Ce ee teeta ond ai En laine ied 507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ast, 1889... .........60.0 eee ees $2,326,581 16 
NIAGARA 1850. 1889. 


{35 BROADWAY) NS Now Yo 


e Insurance Company, 


THE UNITED STATES 




















ORGANIZE 
h Se fpoual Statement Jan, 1st: 1889. ss 
eoccvececee voeee " 00 
gale Gas ees aen.as0 69 Life Insurance Company, 
¢ for all « other r Habiiities eeeeee 3° ry 046 
Net ot Surplus Reewqoenee ceccckscese cones 04 6 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
ABBOEB... oc ccc cceeceeesrverenes ne 3537 37 


Policy-holders im this Sony 
under th 
NEW YORK BARE 
Fit F. GOODRICH, Vice President, 
£ST POLLOCK, Sec. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein olicies Issued, 


GEO. O. ante, Asst. See. Increase in Business Written, 








Geserve Ser semeseenaee satel ether cetene. 1.464.557 21 
Surplus over oo 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889 


Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. pt pc President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH Secreta 
REELWitiGnT. Aesistant Secretary. 
'. STANDEN, Actuary. 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘““LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. . is easier to pigee insurance ob 
this aa Lt Cx plan ever before offered, and 
the pad 4 fis the most liberal and equitable con- 
cousistent ti recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCEss aiready achieved by this 
909:415 98 lan, shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 


biic. 
a ane "GOOD. AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. Are are invited to add ress Jo’ S. GAFFNEY, Supers 
ndent of yi, at Hl Home Office, 


over all Liabilities . 


6 21 
THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, Pratdent. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . . $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 68 

$7,940,063 63 

$1,645,622 11. 
1 


NIN =.) cacasncds senwad ded ehenhaedehh doededse cosh eedeeesaaoneus 
Surplus at four per cent.... 
Increase in Surplus 





Policies in force ....... 58,369 
Increase during year. 17,426 
ey bai neigsaadeshileesace bebaceOnteed sane keeebo’s a 32, 
Increase during year 
i ccc nbs cn temenspeccnnnsawesiinmese pecans $103,214,261 32 
I NN siesta sndasud-soecapanstiipesa tid nee édniicn® -... $33,756,792 95 
alee oC Soko onnniay 20d hdaincandpaumente rations cpducsaeetagseeeabares $482,125,184 36 
EEE ATE ORE CLT EOE RE LO: PRETEEN SS $54,496,251 85 
nn ot opisha aeneoeitadekieue $26,215,932 52 
nn. 2. vcaccnskesswan ae copenmenuienae anesthe eee tnanueas 83,096,010 06, 
Re ESS on. bo So ninninesacikn cdtvoninadckanapiecgatarn nincenean eaaeaee $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages. ... .........2000 coscscccce Sietatdnedecsee ae nssug. wanes euieee #49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities - 








Real Estate and Loans on collateral................. es 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................++.....- ‘ 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Ete................-.-- 83,248,172 46 


$126,082, 153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usuaL.- 





Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
hasesacaen ° - $34,681,420... .... ooo $351,780, 285.. 20200000. 84,0438, 771 
re Pee «ees lU”lU ee 
a arr cces MME ewes cesvcens 393,809,203........-. .. 5,643,568 
Ncw atnidewamen SE i ae6s conan -- 427,628,933...... ccceee 6,294,443 
itccats sibekue po eee | 7,940,063 
NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
BOARD = TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MAY ERT SEWELL, NRY H. ROGER 


LUcIU® ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, \S VAN RENSSALAER owernlee w. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, |\CHARLES R. HENDERSON, | THRODOKE MORFORD, 
3 y ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISS, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, (GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PECKHAM, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, J. Hopasr HERRICK, 
HERMANN C, VON N Post, DUDLEY OLCvoTT, o 
pLExANDER H. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWELL, ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 
Ff. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 


AuGustvs D. JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILIER, 







ROBERT A. GRANNIASS.........00005 ceeee Vice-President. 
ISAAC F. LLOYD..........+e000 «sseee24 Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J.EASTON........... eeececevesesoone Secretary. 
FREDERICSCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary. 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D. 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WASHINGTON | yore WITT ( 
es 


seetze chek" | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
torteitable dividends to 
* keep their policies in 


force. NEw YORK, January 25d, 1889. 
See Charter. The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
OFFICE: Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on the Sist of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SI Te skin: as stdin: -veesestaee otvouss 





21 Courtlandt St. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY 
Continental § Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. | Losses paid during the same 
Buildings. 2 and No. i06 Broadway, E. EERE a ee ee $1,998,897 3 


, . Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
Reserve for re-insurance....82,501,884 39 DENSE. ...c..:-. | 687,287 98 
Reserveampleforallclaims. 299,768 64 | The Company an prey following Assets, 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 viz.: 
a . " United States and State of New York 
Pe TI acc gaccccccctsccrcenes , 1,226,691 66 
erpins sient Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
T § . 85,028,344 69 7 . 
otal Assets,Jan.1st,1 889 $5, 28,3 Real Estate and claims due the Company, 








Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 3Ist December, 18°8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 





This company conducts its business under the Re- GBIITIGE DB cccicecnccicece csccvessesceses 569,947 20 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
pennctonn in 

WM. L. ANDREW F. C. MOO 9 
SAMUEL D-BABCOCK, RICHARD A, MCCURDY onesie enren patncsenctetien 
GEORGE BLISS EDWARD MARTIN, cuquaiibtee 

HIRAM BARNEY. ALEXANDER E. ORR, : 

CYRUS PECK, Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


ant LIN, oY M a RA ARDS, legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
PENRY ue w vA fifth of February next. 





ose SON, 3; son OL, fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
H.H. LAM thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 


PORT, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Der at the time of payment and canceled. 

—vnennae A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 
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CHA’S H. MARSH HALL. 
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Agents and Cantassers wanted for desira- . is pe Ss 
WI ME. DODGE. GEORGE H. MACY 
ble territory, to whom vermanent employment and SRGE BLISS, RENCE TURNURE 
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compensation will be given. Address, Cc. A PAM WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WLETT. GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President, JOHN D. BE “ 








CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINOK, ' 
J.L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. HENRY E. HA wi vLEY ELI. 6 LIAM G. BOULTO} 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. JomN b.3G 
B. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. Ww. } H. MOO: ty 100-Presiden 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 4. MOORE Second Vice-Presid 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 
NSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1889, 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............ .. -$79,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Rc ssi waleastanehconinantniancouteneretbrannuiekeasieousdes. eee $22,201,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1868..... ........scsecceceeeeesecece 1,174,340 36—$21,127,500 75 
RN aiid odd tenner ssn cosmaichscecnsheehssdesecwes iebdinn 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888...........ccseeeecssecceeccees seses 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 





$105,313,600 00 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 
CEP iis ntin Gishanies Sancta bsk ann kanadeneis as tee lena ie $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends). annuities. and purchased insurances 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holders $10,973,070 05 
a i epntranctn hd incenbcicridsseibenesiersencsvsasses scecceabatine 303,062 84 





3,558,440 80 
654,690 12—$15,489,263 81 


$89,824,336 19 





ASSETS. 


Cams eas Gapeeie, om NGG: OG We CIN ode anki eve cengcncs ccd 200 scdde canvedccoccces $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $58,222,751 4). . 54.56°.901 58 
Rea: Estate.......... e+. seanr ences oF 0.40066, 0000000: mbbes “eneeens spnanne>-aepenendinved 9,308,152 08 


Bonds and Mortga ger first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
800,0Wy ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona’ collatera! se- 
CI nc. wisn 0n0gn, warsdincncenans Snabeserntadaseds, sevedaukbessessesuaes. cewestiee’ 16,966,932 50 


Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.570)......... 1,,876,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

GUASUNED 00 OVEP GRAB vccnses cvcveseesecsecges seccscce 0c -coerseocceccsoccece 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Sit NN MIL. i (oc nei cadddusadibasiandarbekadelsel damdiabioiek Wk bibianee. sagnneeeten 1,435,734 66 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 


AMeNts’ DAIANCES........c0rwwewrwccssccceveccccsscevesccsseseeeesacs eeeeees sesmes e9éesebon 293.959 4% 
Accrued interest on tmvestments, January Ist, 1889 .. ... 451,605 24—$89,624,536 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... $3,655,850 36 


* A detatled schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 








TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 . .. .. 93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 














Approved losses in Course Of PAYMENL.......00+-eeeeeereeeeee Svecsoconcecesece coeceeces $555,555 62 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, CtC.... ....ccceccccccccneeceeneeeetseeteeeeeeeseseceuees 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented).................s000s 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-c00+ ceceeececeeeee eee ° 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

CUR CURTNEE, .ckccacnes sdcceneevnes concen 646-200-000 %e Sseeecpesrnensseasesesesecerens 78,985,757 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘loptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POlicies Of That CIASS.........ceeeeecceeceeceeeenseeeereeeeseeeeeseeecs $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888. .............escecceceeeeeeeseeeceeeeeeenes 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 

CBGBs ccccccccccccccnccencoscscebebecdcovesscetecsessccee cebscwessonscese 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889. 6,423,277 13 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance..............-- 46,504 21 

$86,397,936 30 


$7,082.250 25 
$93,480,186 55 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...........:...ccccceee eeeveere 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)..................+-.+ss0+. $13,500,600 00 


From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
ook cclcnonel $7,627,280 Jan. 1, 1887........ $504,373.40 Jan. 1, 1887...... COMME: Bihii si cedictesencs 22,027 
Oca ente 0.535.210 Jan 1. 1888....... 358,985,598 Jan. 1. 1888...... te eae: 28,522 
BE cc vssstaowastes 10,972,020 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 188)... 33.834 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan ist, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, C. ©. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 





JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

WwW. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Ol and Young. 


A WINTER SONG. 
BY NEWMAN HALL, 








I BLEss the God of Winter 
Who spreads the fleecy snow 
To guard the springing seed-corn 
And make it fruitful grow; 
The nipping frost and east wind 
To dry and break the soil, 
Prepared for plow and harrow, 
And ease the farmer’s toil. 


How beautiful the branches, 
The trees more clearly seen 
In firm and graceful structure 
Than hid in leafy screen; 
The smiling moss and ivy 
Mid raging storms the same 
‘True type of faithful friendship, 
Unchanged by loss and shame. 


How pure the silver edging 
Of bud andtwig and spray, 
How bright the jewels flashing 
Brief gleams of Winter’s day; 
Hark how dear Robin Redbreast 
Pours forth his cheerful lays, 
And teaches e’en in trouble 
To sing our Father’s praise. 


Be with me, Lord, in sorrow, 
May all things work for good, 
The tempest speed me homeward, 
The frost provide me food; 
May soundness grow from sickness, 
And holy mirth from mist, 
And fruits and flowers be fairer 
On fields the clouds have kissed. 


Help we in every season— 

In summer, autumn, spring, 
And when the nights are longest, 

Thy constant praise to sing; 
Help me to see the beauty 

That decks the darkest hour, 
And in thy care confiding 

Extol thy love and power. 

LONDON, ENGLAND 





— — 


“A DAY IN BED. ” 


BY THE MOTHER OF A FAMILY, 








‘* A CERTAIN woman who had led a life 
of great activity and responsibility, at- 
tributed the admirable health she enjoyed 
at the age of eighty to the fact that she 
had habitually spent a day in bed every 
week,” The foregoing sentence caught my 
eye asl was glacing through an article 
bearing the title which stands at the head 
of this column, 

Weli, said Ito myself, if that certain 
woman had as much todo asI have, I 
wonder how she managed her day in bed 
once a week. I read further on in the ar- 
ticle which proceeded to say: ‘* This is 
more than most of us want; a day in 
every month or six weeks willserve to 
keep us well and cheerful. And it need 
not be spent drearily. A novel—not the 
‘book of the season’ that every one is 
talking of and you must read, but a good 
old-fashioned romance, ly preference, one 
which you have read before, so that you 
know what to skip—will help to make the 
time pass pleasantly between your dreams; 
andthen there is this advantage that you 
may be quite sure of having all your 
womenkind crowding around you with 
dainties and caresses. All who try it 
will find besides the good it will do them 
there is a great deal to be said for a day 
in bed,” 

That last sentence decided me. I de- 
termined totry it. I did try it—well, I 
can safely affirm there is a good deal to be 
said about it, at all events, I had better 
first just tell why I was in need of rest so 
that my experiences may be thoroughly 
understood. Lam the mother of asmall 
family; that is, I have two children who 
are small, the eldest a girl of five, the 
youngest a boy of three. They are the 
dearest ‘little mites in the world. Of 
course I know all mothers say that of their 
children, tho 1 sometimes wonder how 
they can possibly think it of their cbil- 
dren; there can be no doubt about mine. 
They are not naughty at all, but they are 
very inventive. Sometimes they strike 
out amusements for themselves that are 
quite wonderful and which require a cer- 
tain amount of time for me to recover 

from; but nobody could call them mis- 
chievous I am sure. Well, so much for 
my children, Then I have two servants, 





very good girls indeed, but I never feel 
quite sure that they do exactly as much 
work when I am away as when I am at 
home to seeafterthem. Sometimes when 
I go into town for the day I am quite sur- 
prised to find how little has been done of 
all that I left to be done; but then, on the 
other hand, they generally have a great 
many reasons to give why it was not done 
and so I have to be satisfied. I hate tobe 
unreasonable, and have my servants 
think me cross. Then my house is not 
very large, but I like it to be clean; and as 
we live in London that means a lot of 
work, for, oh, London is so dirty! espe- 
cially when the east wind blows and wafts 
the smuts out from town. Just lately I 
have been very busy, for Thomas Henry 
(that’s my husband) has been writing a 
book, and I have done a great deal of 
copying for him to help him; and then 
the Musical Society’s work was all left to 
me, 4s the honorary secretary, a great 
friend of mine, had suddenly to go away 
and leave me to wind up accounts. There 
was a deficit ton, which made it all the 
harder work. I hate deficits! Then we 
had just finished the spring cleaning. 
Spring cleaning isa job certainly, particu- 
larly when you don’t get any one in to 
help, which I never do, The girls always 
work very hard at spring cleaning, for I 
always help with them, I clean all the 
pictures and books, wash all the china 
and polish the brass and help to polish the 
floors. It takesa full week to do it all 
and get everything into place again. 
Thomas Henry was away, so that made it 
a little quicker th’s year as we didn’t have 
any dinner and used to work up to nine at 
night. 

Well, as Lsaid before, it was all done and 
the house was beautifully clean; even the 
box room at the top of the house was 
washed and cleaned and all the old things 
put tidily away and the boxes piled neatly 
up and theragbag tied witha fresh string. 
Everything was so nice; but wasn’t I tired! 
I should just think I was. Well, that very 
evening, it was last Tuesday, I happened 
upoa the article avout the day in bed. 
When Tnomas Henry came home to din- 
ner next day [ said to him: 

“TT. U."—I call him 1. H, for short, 
Thomas Henry is so long for every-day 
use—‘‘T read an article yesterday recom- 
mending women to lie in bed for a day 
every once in a while. It said it rests 
them so much and restores their nerves, 
and so forth.” 

** Indeed,” replied Thomas Henry, ‘‘I 
should think it wasn’t a half bad idea.” 

‘* T was thinking of trying it, may be,” 
said I, 

‘* Pray do” replied he. ‘* It struck me 
that you looked rather fagged out. What 
have you been doing while I was away to 
tire you so much?” 

‘The spring cleaning was a worse job 
this year after all the fogs we’ve had,” 
said I. ‘‘ You never saw a place so dirty.” 

**Oh yes, I have,” answered Thumas 
Henry. ‘‘ I've seen lots of dirtier places 
than this house even before you spring- 
cleaned as you call it.” 

I never argue with Thomas Henry 
about spring cleaning, because he cannot 
understand about it. I don’t know why, 
but he can’t. 

**Suppose 1 try the day-in-bed experi~ 
ment to-morrow, T. H.—so that I may be 
quite fresh for our little party on Friday?” 

“A capital idea,” assented Thomas 
Henry, cordially. ‘I wish you did not 
find it your duty to slave so much as you 
do. You really must take life easier, and 
theday in bed will be a good beginning.” 

So that ishow I came totry it. Thurs- 
day morning7 A.M. we are called as usual. 
Thomas Henry softly retires t > his dressing- 
room under the mistaken impression that 
Iam still asleep. I believe I never was so 
wide awake at 7 A.M. as I am this day that 
I want to be sleepy. My ears hear with 
painful distinctness and I cannot heip 
listening with all my might to hear how 
Maria gets on withthe children. I am in 
the habit of always dressing them, and I 
know they won't like the change. 

7:10 aM. A scream up-stairs. The 
children have found out lam not com- 

ing. Poor little things! Cries of, ‘‘I want 
Mamma, I want Mamma.” I vainly en- 
deaver to bury my head in the pillows to 





keep out the sound of their distressed lit- 
tle voices. Iam in a fever of agitation; 
the noise gets louder, a step on the stairs 
—it is Thomas Henry to the rescue. 
Silence up-stairs, and Ilie wondering how 
they are getting on. A long silence dur- 
ing which I wonder more until my sense 
of smell is aroused by the unmistakable 
odor of burning porridge. Ob dear, why 
couldn’t Catharine attend to the break- 
fast! I ring my bell three times; at last 
Catharine with a very red face runs up. 

‘Catharine, don’t you smell the burning 
porridge? Take it off the fire this minute. 
How can you be so careless?” say I, very 
hastily. 

‘* Well, ’um, it hain’t my fault, ’um, if 
hevrything is burnt. I can’t be hevery 
where to once. As how Maria can’t lay 
the table this mornin’, bein’ hup-stairs 
dressin’ the children, which she doesn’t 
generally ’ave for to do.” 

Exit Catharine very red and angry. 

I begin to entertain doubts about the 
utter restfulness of lying in bed—in the 
morning at all events. 

7:55 A.M. The up-stairs party descends 
very quietly, the only voice being that of 
Thomas Henry reading Browning. I 
have noticed before that Browning has a 
soothing effect upon the children’s nerves. 
[ don’t understand why, for he doesn’t 
soothe me one bit; quite the reverse. 

8:25 A.M. Breakfast is supposed to be at 
eight o’ciock, yet I have not heard it 
brought in, and I don’t smell the sausages 
in process of cooking. What is the mat- 
ter, 1 wonder! A gentle tap at the door. 
‘Come in.” It is Thomas Henry. 

‘* What is it, T. H.?” 

‘*T want the keys of the store-room to 
get some eggs.” 

‘What do you want eggs for? Are 
there not sausages ?” 

‘*No; Maria had no time to cook them, 
on account of laying the breakfast-table, 
and as the porridge is burnt we can’t eat 
it, so I'll have eggs.” 

‘Poor T. H. LTamso sorry,” say I. “I'll 
get up this minute and give you your 
breakfast comfortably.” 

‘*Not for a moment. I won't hear of 
it,” says Thomas Henry, who, having 
found the key, retires softly, saying I 
must lie still and sleep. 

9:30 a.M. I have lain still but not 
slept; am too hungry tosleep. My break- 
fast has been forgotten. Atall eventsmy 
womenkind do not crowd arourd me with 
dainties and caresses, as that fallacious 
article said they would. Iring for Maria, 
who brings up my breakfast, apologizing 
for its being a little cold, as the Master 
poured out the chocolate some time ago. 
I think he must have poured it out just 
tifty-nine minutes ago, for it is stone cold. 
Clearly the servants don’t approve of my 
lying in bed, and I am convinced they 
forgot my breakfast on purpose. 

9:45 A.M. Thomas Henry rushes hur- 
riedly in. 

‘*Good-by, little wife. I am very late 
this morning; 30, perhaps, I sha’n’t be 
home tillafter seven. I hope you'll have 
a comfortable day. I’ve told the children 
to be very good; and I think they will 
try, for they are full of sympathy for you 
and are all the time talking about ‘ poor 
sick Mamma.’” 

Thomas Henry dashes down-stairs, 
bangs the hall door; two seconds after- 
ward slams the gate, from which I iufer 
Taomas Henry is running to histrain. I 
do wish he would not, for I am con- 
vinced it is a very bad thing for him to 
do. 

10:30 a.m. Silence all over the house. I 
begin to calm down and get drowsy. 

10:45 A.M. A quick, loud knock at the 
door,which wakes me up with astart. I sit 
up, my heart palpitating with fright. 

‘Come in; what’s the matter?’ I cry, 
anxiously. 

‘*T come for horders for dinner, ‘um,” 
says Catharine, in her most wooden man- 
ner, 

‘*Oh, Catharine, you startled meso! I 
thought something was the matter,” I 
say, sinking down again and trying to 
collect my thoughts and concentrate 
them upon the subject of dinner. Cath- 
arine remains absolutely silent, staring 
out of the window and winding the cor- 
ner of her apron around her finger. These 





are certain sigus that Catharine is in a 
temper. 

‘‘What is there in the house?’ I say, 
tentatively, by way of beginning the con- 
versation. 

‘‘Nothing, ’um,” answers Catharine, 
concisely. 

It is war between us, I perceive; there- 
fore I accept the situation and deliver my 
orders briefly. When I have done Cath- 
arine asks will I be pleased to write down 
all the orders, as she might forget some- 
thing and have to go out again. I know 
that itis merely out of ‘‘ cussedness” she 
does this, for she has an excellent memo- 
ry. However,I desire her to draw up 
the blinds, which she does with a jerk, 
letting a flood of sunlight upon me which 
makes me wink fiercely. I obtain a pa- 
per and pencil and write all the diree- 
tions elaborately, and then hand them to 
her, saying, sarcastically: 

**] don’t think you can make a mistake 
now, even if you try.” 

Catharine retires with a snort, and I once 
more resign myself to repose. I don’t 
feel one least little bit reposeful. On the 
contrary, I am flushed, angry and thor- 
oughly awake. 

This is clearly the moment for the good 
old-fashioned romance. One that I know 
being recommended in order that I may 
know what to skip, I select one of Sir 
Waiter Scott’s—and skip the whole of it 
after half an hour’s reading. I begin to 
think. I think of the children, dear little 
souls, how good they are, and so quiet. 
Not a bit of trouble. The day in bed 
would be a simple affair enough if they 
were my only worry. If my servants were 
but half as considerate; great grown-up 
women they are twice as silly as the chil- 
dren. I become affected and enthusiastic 
about their goodness. I am almost ready 
to weep for joy at having such sweet, an- 
gelic children. Life is indeed a blessing 
with them. [ think of some childless 
households that I know, and wonder how 
they can bear it. I even wonder that they 
do not adopt a couple of children each, in 
order to import into their homes a little 
of the childish sunshine which illumines 
ourown. Thus I joyfully think on until 
nearly midday. The day in bed is turn- 
ing out well, after all. Tt only needed a 
little patience. A curious, tapping noise 
has been going on for some time past ac- 
companied by a subdued buzz. I wonder 
occasionally what it is, but can’t quite 
locate the sound. Now, however, it be- 
comes louder and quicker, and I recog- 
nize the buzz as the children’s earnest: 
conversation. They are busy over some 
amusement, the little creatures! I am 
always so pleased for them to find out 
their own amusements, it exercises the 
powers of their minds and develops their 
faculties. Children that are always un- 
der control lose much useful opportunity 
of—a loud crash followed by a shout 
of laughter and clapping of hands. I 
would give much to know what the fun 
is, but laugh sympathetically in bed all 
the same, and rejoice over their delight. 
They shall tell me all about it to-mor- 
Tow. 

‘* Well, I never see such himps of chil- 
dren; no, never,” says an angry voice, 
which I recognize as belonging to Catha- 
rine. ‘*‘ Whatever will yer mar say when 
she comes to know ?” 

I am listening with all my might now 
sitting up in bed. The children are silent 
for a moment, the laughter all gone. 
Then there arises a wail. ‘‘ Oh, don’t tell 
Mamma, please! Mea (Maria), don’t tell 
Mamma.” 

It is Eddie’s pleading voice, while Iris 
enforces the prayer by loud cries. 

I am in an agony of suspense, and ring 
my bell continuously, which at last is 
heard amid all the noise. 

‘* Maria, what is the matter?” 

“The children huve made a large hole 
in the drawing-room wall, ma’m, with 
some of Master Eddie’s new tools. They 
said they were going to build a new fire- 
place.” 

“Oh!” I cried ,despairingly. ‘‘How 
large is it ?” 

‘* As large as a footstool,” replies Maria, 
‘“‘and just in frontof you as you goin 
at the door.” 

“ Very well, clean up the mess and I 
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will speak to the children myself to-mor- 
row,” I say, resignedly. 

We had a new grate put into the back 
drawing-room last winter, and the chil- 
dren watched the whole process, I remem- 
ber, with absorbing interest; hence the 
disastrous inspiration of this morning. 

The noise of sweeping, wasbing, clean- 
ing goes on persistently for an hour, and 
finally appears to be nearly terminated, 
when there comes a ring at the hall door. 
The door is open, and Eddie’s ringing 
voice immediately gives us this piece of 
information : 

**No, you can’t see my mother, She’s 
very sick in bed. Oh! awfully sick in bed, 
like little Red Riding Hood’s grand- 
mother; and I’m going to shoot the 
naughty wolf if he comes to eat her up.” 

Some laughter follows this statement 
and then a subdued murmur of voices. 

A tap at my door, enter Maria. 

‘“‘Tf you please, ma’m, Mrs. Hunter has 
come back. She is very sorry to trouble 
you, but could you please let her have 


the books and accounts belonging to the 


Musical Society, as she has got some more 
bills in to meet and wants to see about it. 
She wouldn’t have troubled you, ma’m, 
only I told her you wern't at all sick, and 
could quite well give them to her, I was 
sure,” 

I perceive the sneer in Maria’s voice, so 
meekly arise and do as she suggests. It 
takes me some time to get all the things 
together, during which time Mrs. Hunter 
is taken to see the children’s new fireplace 
in the drawing-room wail. She is an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, is Mrs. Hunter, and 
has brought up four children; so I can 
imagine where [ must be in her estimation 
for lying in bed when I am not ill, as she 

has been assured by Maria. My day in 
bed will be all over the neighborhood to- 
morrow, I know, and I shall be laughed 
at over a score of tea tables. Well, I don’t 
care, I say desperately. I will rest myself 
if lam tired, and I don’t care what any- 
body says. Then a small, wee voice asks 
me if I am resting myself, but I refuse to 
be cross questionsd, and so go back to bed 
again. 

2 P.M. The children’s dinner is exactly 
one hour late ; but I lie still in despair, 
not daring to call up Catharine again 
atter the encounter of the morning. For 

myself I am served with a cold and 
clammy chop, which I reject, and desire 
some bread and butter instead. This I 
eat with sufficient relish, and then dis- 
cover that, notwithstanding all my care, 
crumbs have got into the bed, after all. 
Crumbs in bed are to me particularly ir- 
ritating, so I get up and with some diffi- 
culty repair the damage and restore 
smoothness to my couch of rest. 

3P.M. A very peaceful hour if I could 
have slept or even divested my mind of 
the fear that the children were doing 
something they should not. The affair 
of the fireplace has weakened my confi- 
dence in them and their capability of 
looking after themselves, while I never 
had anyin Maria’s ability to look after 
them. I hear them laughing up-stairs 
now. I don’t feel inclined to join in 
their laughter ; on the contrary, I feel 
distinctly anxious. I try to compose my- 
self, but feel immensely relieved on hear- 
ing them coming down-stairs. As they 
pass my door I call out and ask what 
they have been doing. 

“ Playing at birdies, Mamma,” answers 
Eddie's sweet, silvery voice, promptly. 

“You are my own sweet little birdies 
yourselves, my pets; come in and kiss me,” 
I say through the door. 

They fumble at the door handle for 
some time but at length succeed in open- 
ing it and enter. I gasp with astonish- 
ment. 

Eddie’s tumbled brown curls are snow 
white,while Iris is hurriedly trying to pull 
off the downy feathers which cling about 
her golden ringlets. 

“What are those things in your hair?” 
I falter, 

Eddie grabs his head with both hands, 
& proceeding which dislodges a cloud of 
down, and as this floats airly about the 
room he pursues first one piece of fluff 
and then another blowing violently and 
crying: ‘“‘ Oh the feather-birdies, the little 
feather-birdies!” His frantic rushes near- 





ly clear his hair of down while my room 
rapidly assumes the appearance of a win- 
ter scene under the influence of a slight 
snow-storm. 

‘Where did you get the feather- 
birdies?” I ask, in fearand trembling. 

‘*In the front garret,” replies Eddie, 
without hesitation. 

Can it be possible, I think, with sinking 
heart, that I have forgotten to sew up the 
corner of the new pillow I have been fill- 
ing with feathers? I fling on my dress- 
ing gown and rush up-stairs, creating a 
whirlwind of floating feathers by the vio- 
lence of my movements; for the stairs are 
white and the air is thick with down held 
in suspense. I dash into the front garret. 
Yes, it is possible—I did forget that fatal 
corner. The pillow ticking lies upon the 
floor, flabby and empty, every feather 
gone out of it. Too ashamed to call up 
Maria, I locked myself inthe front garret 
from 3 P.M. until 6 P.M., and spent the 
time picking up these feather-birdies and 
putting them back into the pillow. By 
that time I was choked with down, blinded 
with fluff, my head swimming and my 
dressing-gown and hair a sight to behold. 
It took me an hour to make myself pre- 
sentable, I dressed and came down to 
dinner just as Thomas Henry arrived 
home. He looked tired and worried, but 
spoke cheerily as usual, 

‘** Well, little wife, did you enjoy your 
day in bed?” was his first question. 

I did not like to admit my helpless de- 
feat at once, so I did not reply. 

** You did stay in bed, didn’t you?” he 
queried. 

‘* Yes, T.H., I stayed in bed; but Idon’t 
think that there is so much to be said in 
favor of the practice as that article led 
me to believe.” 

‘* Indeed,” replied Thomas Henry. ‘I 
did not like to worry you this morning; 
but the next time you want a day in bed 
I'll stay at the Club, for don’t you see, I 
was very late in Chambers to-day, and so 
missed seeing Mr. Thurles, who was com- 
ing about some very important work.” 

**Oh, dear, I am so sorry!” I cried, 
penitently. ‘*‘ And here everything went 
wrong, too,” 

Then I took him to see the children’s 
fireplace, and thoa good deal vexed, he 
could not help laughing at it. After that 
I told him about the feather-birdies, and 
he laughed again. Men who are away 
from their children all day don’t see any- 
thing but the fun of their mischief; but 
we who have to repair the damage they 
do find it less amusing. 

I thought thatI had seldom spent a 
more troublous day than this misnamed 
day of rest; but at last it was over, and I 
determined never to repeat it. But there 
is just where I was mistaken. I1t was not 
yet over. 

Next morning, when I had given Catha- 
rine her orders for the day, she said: 

‘© If you please, um,I should wish to 
leate this day month.” 

I was quite taken aback, not anticipat- 
ing such a thing. 

**Indeed,” said I, mildly, ‘‘why do ycu 
wish to leave? Are you going to 
America?” 

‘No, ’um, I’m not goin’ hout of Lon- 
don; but I prefers a ’ouse what’s more 
regular in the hours,” answered 
Catharine. 

Clocks are not more regular than we 
are; but I knew what she meant. It was 
that luckless day in bed she couldn’t 
stand. I mentally took a horrid vow I 
would never do it again; but pride for- 
bade my lowering myself to promise 
Catharine that I would not, so I accepted 
her notice and now have tolook fora new 
cook. Nor is this all. Maria gave notice 
also that same morning. 

‘*T suppose it is the irregular hours,” 
said I, with a sneer; for I was angry. 

Maria looked a little sheepish as she re- 
plied: ‘‘Well, mam, I ’ope it won’t put you 
hout, goin’ together; but me and Catha- 
rine doesn’t like to part and so we like to 
go at the same time.” 

When Thomas Henry returned that 
evening, I said to him: ‘‘Thomas Henry,” 
I never say Thomas Henry unless I want 
to be solemn, so he looked up alarmed, 
and then I repeated it.—‘‘ Thomas Henry, 
if ever again I desire to spend a day in 


bed, unless I have a medical certificate 
to certify that I am dangerously ill, I de- 
sire that you lodge me forthwith in a 
lunatic asylum.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





THE ATTIC. 
BY FREDERIC PALMER. 





THE attic holds such lots of things— 
My extra marbles, balls and strings, 
A warming pan behind the door, 
And beans spread out upon the floor, 
With ears of corn hung on the wall, 
That I shall reach when [ am tall. 
And it all smells so queer and good, 
Like some piece of rare foreign wood. 


Then on the nails some clothes are hung— 
A cloak 1 had when I was young, 
Grandfather’s vest and tall white hat, 

A thing I often wonder at. 

And further past the shoes and boots 
Regularclothes and all in suits. 

I’ve never known why they hang there, 
Why we don’t take them down to wear. 


When it is dark by half-past five, 
They almost seem to look alive; 
And then I’m glad to help get tea” 
And not wait till they call for me. 


There in that corner all alone 

Are things that are my very own: 

A knife—the haft without the blade— 
An arrow that one day I made, 

And something that’s my special joy 
Far more than any other toy, 

Of which I never can get tire, 

A Roman candle that’s been fired. 


There are some things that may amuse: 
The cradle that I used to use; 

The rattle I would shake and bite 

And pound about with all my might; 

A pair of snow-shoes that might break, 
Such as they say the Indians make. 


And there’s a crutch, the very same 
Some general had when he was lame: 
I’ve named it John, and take it out 
And hobble with it all about. 

But in beyond my large Noah’s Ark, 
Past the big chimney, where it’s dark, 
I never like to go alone, 

And what’s in there I’ve never known. 


Once, so that I sould understand, 

My brother took me by the hand 

And inI went, prepared to see 

Whatever might appear to me. 

But I could hardly see at all, 

And bumped my head against the wall. 
The things that ought to have been found 
Kept themselves cut of sight and sound: 
And back we came again; and so 

What’s there, even now I do not know. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE SWORD WITH THE GOLDEN 
HILT. 


BY ADA M, TROTTER. 








THE old Burgess Homestead on the Ver- 
mont hills was closed indefinitely. It 
looked forlorn and deserted for the first 
time since it came into existence. An- 
thony felt a little twinge of self reproach 
when this idea occurred to his somewhat 
sentimental mind, for it was all his own 
fault. , 

Anthony was lame, and this was one 
reason why his desire to spend a winter in 
Paris, so as to see the art treasures of the 
Louvre at leisure was immediately carried 
into execution. The other reason lay in 
the fact that he was at once the idol and 
guiding spirit of the small family, which, 
since his mother’s death, consisted of his 
father, Aunt Patty and himself. So when 
Anthony proclaimed Europe as necessary 
to his artistic education, father and aunt 
agreed he must go. Anthony’s musts 
| were potent, everything gave way to 
them, even Aunt Patty’s Puritan instincts, 
which decidedly recoiled from change in 
her mode of life. So behold the Burgess 
family in Paris devoting themselves to art 
galleries, for their dear boy’s sake. 

They lived very comfortably in a fine 
apartment on the Avenue Bois de Bou- 
logne. Mr. Burgess got through the days 
fairly well, doing a moderate degree of 
sight-seeing, when called upon so to do, 
and paying frequent visits to Neale’s read- 
ing-room where he found a goodly array 
of newspapers. On the whole he enjoyed 
Paris, and tho he had no taste for art him- 
self, he had perfect sympathy with his 
son’s desire to study. Anthony was 








provided with the best teachers and held 





the reins of fine opportunities in his 
hands. He was not one to let them slip. 
from his grasp either. 

But now, three months after their 
arrival in Paris, a new element had come 
into Anthony’s life; there was Meurice. 
For a time no interest in the world 
equaled that of whether Meurice was a 
shade better to-day than he had been the 
day before. Yet a week ago Anthony 
had not known of his existence. 

The first question of the day on every 
one’s lips in the household had reference 
to Meurice. Had he slept? Was he bet- 
ter? Mr. Burgess crept to his bedside 
often, giving a kindly smile and cheery 
word to the sufferer, ready to devote all 
his wealth to his recovery if necessary, as 
he thought of what ‘‘ might have been.” 
But for this noble-hearted lad, his own 
boy, his Anthony— Mr. Burgess dared 
not finish the thought, it gave him so 
much anguish. He had not recovered 
from the shock of the accident even yet. 

Parisian coachmen drive with perfect 
disregard for the safety of foot-passen- 
gers. The crossings at the Place de 
lEtoile, by the Arc de Triomphe, test the 
nerve and ability of the most agile; and 
Mr. Burgess had warned Anthony of his 
danger in so frequently taking this route. 
One day, while standing by the Arch, he 
saw his son attempt to cross the road. 
Anthony did not see his danger, and it 
was his father who suffered so cruelly at 
this moment, for he was too far away to 
help the poor lame boy. But a moment! 
yet it sufficed for Meurice. Anthony was 
saved; but his preserver lay unconscious 
at his feet, perhaps dead, thought Mr. 
Burgess, as he rushed to the spot. 

Who was Meurice? Nobody knew. 
Mr. Burgess found a small bundle and a 
much bewrapped long object on the path 
where Meurice had dropped them. These 
he took in charge, and then brought the 
lad home to Aunt Patty, who held him 
into life with the assistance of a skillful 
French surgeon. 

But when Meurice began to get well 
again, Mr. Burgess looked upon him as 
an unsolved problem. The boy with all 
his brightness (for he was as merry as tho 
his injuries were a mere bagatelle) was 
intensely reticent, never volunteering 
any information about himself. 

‘IT am a vagabond, if you like,” he 
said, laughing, to turn aside Anthony’s 
plain questions. Still, with all his pre- 
tense of vagabondism, he looked very in- 
dignant, very haughty, when Mr. Bur- 
gess wanted to suggest some monetary 
compensation, merely desiring to show 
thus his appreciation of the noble im- 
pulse which had made this lad the pre- 
server of his lame boy’s life. 

Poor Mr. Burgess, at his wit’s end, con- 
sulted Aunt Patty, whose bright mind 
often leaped to wise conclusions, 

‘I'd adopt him,” said she. *‘He’s a 
cheery, merry fellow, the best of compa- 
ny for our dreamy boy. Have you no- 
ticed how they enjoy one another? I 
declare Maurice makes Anthony laugh so 
much that he is growing fat.” 

** Adopt him!” cried Mr. Burgeas, rue- 
fully; ‘‘he won’t take the value of a farth- 
ing from me. I expect him to demand 
his board-bill every day. He asked the 
Doctor this morning for his bill, and I 
dared not say it was my business to settle 
it.” 

‘“‘Then,” suid Aunt Patty, ‘“‘ask him to 
stay on to keep Anthony company, and 
speak French with him. I might even,” 
doubtfully—“I might take some lessons 
of him myself, and learn to parlez-vous. 
I’d do more than that for the boy that 
saved our Anthony’s life.” 

‘* Why, so would I,” said her brother; 
‘but I’m going to ask him to learn Eng- 
lish. I'd sooner pay him to do that.” 

To every one’s surprise, Meurice caught 
gladly at the suggestion. He told 
Anthony he had wished to obtain just 
such a situation, in coming to Paris. 

‘*Where did you come from?” asked 

thony, bluntly. Meurice replied by 

nging a gay snatch of song, his merry 

eyes dancing with amusement; but this 
left Anthony none the wiser. 

Now it must be confessed that Anthony 
was of a very inquiring turn of mind, 





which in plain English means that he 
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was inclined to busy himself in other peo- 

-ple’s concerns more than was strictly 
polite. He was dying to know the con- 
tents of that long parcel in Meurice’s cup- 
board. More than once, he felt it, he 
smelt it, but even his keen senses could 
throw no light upon the invisible portion 
of theobject. Meurice spoke once in his 
merry way in answer to a direct ques- 
tion. 

‘It is my fortune, my all.” Where- 
upon Anthony’s curiosity was whetted to 
boiling point. 

Few men of leisure go through life 
without developing some hobby, Mr. 
Burgess was no exception to this rule; he 
had a passion for crystals and precious 
stones, and was always watching for op- 
portunities to add to his valuable collec- 
tion. Sometimes he came upon some 
quaint necklet or broach, whose stones, 
tho good, were not suitable for his own 
purpose. Such things were relegated to 
Aunt Patty’s jewel case, and she wore 
them turn about to show her brother that 
she appreciated bis gifts. 

One evening when she put on a neck- 
lace of filagree gold and pearls, Meurice 
appeared much agitated. Anthony 
(always observant) thought he saw tears 
in his eyes. He seemed unable to take 
his eyes off the necklace. Every one 
present noticed this, perhaps no one more 
markedly than Jean, the garcon. Jean 
was the only person in the house who dis- 
liked Meurice. He was jealous of him; 
before he came, Jean wasoften bidden to 
walk with Anthony, but now, happy in 
this delightful new friendship, the boy 
had no further need of special service 
(always well paid for) from him. Jean 
gave Mr. Burgess a great many doubt- 
ful suggestions as to Meurice’s char- 
acter, but asthey were not well received, 
he had to content himself by being as 
spiteful and disagreeable as his very un- 
pleasant nature permitted him to be in 
his behavior to the interloper. 

‘‘May I look at that necklace a mo- 
ment?” asked Meurice after dinner, sit- 
ting down beside Aunt Patty, with a keen 
look of interest in his eyes. He took the 
delicate ornament in his band, and looked 
closely at the clasp, then rushed away 
with it up-stairs, two steps at a time. 

‘* Extraordinary !’ cried Mr. Burgess. 

Anthony’s condition of curiosity be- 
came almost painful in its intensity. 
Jean, seeing himself unperceived, hid be- 
hind the screen, having some time since 
provided himself with peep-holes therein, 
through which he could see all that went 
on, himself unseen. 

Searcely had he arranged himself com- 
fortably, when Meurice was heard com- 
ing down-stairs,even more rapidly than 
he had ascended. In his hands he now 
carried the long parcel which bad been 
the object of Anthony’s solicitude. It 
was evident that he was much excited: 
he laid the necklace on the table before 
Mr. Burgess, and then proceeded with 
trembling hands to take off the outer cov- 
ering of paper beshrouding his mysteri- 
ous parcel. 

Anthony, you may be sure, stood by, all 
eyes! 

First of all a scabbard was disclosed, 
from which Meurice suddenly drew a 
sword, whose superb hilt of gold was 
studded with gems. 

‘* It belonged to my great-grandfather,” 
said Meurice, proudly; ‘‘ and behold!” He 
pointed to the design on the clasp of the 
necklace, and compared it with that on 
the sword, ‘ During the Revolution,” he 
continued, ‘‘ my great-grandmother made 
her escape from France. To effect this 
she sacrificed her jewels. This was an 
heirloom; the pearls have a history; they 
were brought from the East by my ances- 
tors during the Crusades.” 

‘* A beautiful design,” said Mr. Burgess, 
taking the sword in his hand. ‘‘ But the 
stones,” he said, putting on his critical 
air, “‘ are not worth much.” 

‘“‘Are they real gems?” asked Aus 
Patty, deeply interested. phe 

*“‘Oh yes, real enough, but not first- 
class. I hope the lad does not build on 
making a fortune of them.”’ 

Meurice understood enough English by 
this time to get the gist of Mr, Burgess’s 
criticism. 





‘*It is not for sale,” he said, proudly, in 
French. 

** By the by, I’m something ofa swords- 
man,” said Mr. Burgess, rising and slash- 
ing about him. ‘‘What a _ splendid 
weapon! Can you use it, eh?” 

Could he use it? ** Ma foi, oui,” re- 
plied Meurice, as he took the sword and 
made a few deft movements with it. 

** I believe you,” said Mr. Burgess, dryly. 
‘* Take care what you are about, young 
man.” 

Meurice laughed merrily. Then he ex- 
plained to Anthony, who translated occa- 
sionally, when his friend took breath, 
that he had studied the sword exercise 
under the most skillful swordsman in 
France. ‘‘ He wasa friend of my father’s, 
and took pride in teaching me to use this 
beautiful weapon,” added he; but he did 
not mention the fact that this same friend 
had beena noted duelist in his time. 

Meurice’s sword and his wunderful 
skill in manipulating it, after this, be- 
cause a frequent source of entertainment 
to the family. Anthony must learn fenc- 
ing. So of course foils were procured 
and Maurice had to give him a daily les- 
son. 

** Ah,” exclaimed a guest one evening, 

as he took the sword in his hand, “‘ that is 
the crest of the Comte deG.” He gavea 
suspicious look at Meurice, and said in a 
low tone to Mr. Burgess: ‘‘ How did the 
boy come by it?” 
- Meantime Anthony cried rapturously; 
“Oh Meurice, are you a Count in dis- 
guise?” Every one laughed. Meurice 
screwed up his merry eyes. ‘*The Revo- 
lution intervenes,” said he. ‘‘ My great- 
grandfather was the last to bear the 
title.” 

** Are you the son of Meurice Dupuy,” 
asked the guest suddenly. ‘‘ I remember 
now that he had a sword he much 
valued.” 

Meurice answered briefly in the affirm- 
ative. Whereupon the guest took a quiet 
opportunity to whisper to Mr. Burgess. 

‘*His father was a dishonest rascal. 
Take care how you trust the son.” 

When the boys had retired for the 
night, Aunt Patty said, quietly: ‘I was 
sure that lad was no vagabond. He is a 
gentleman by birth as well asby nature.” 

‘** De Joinville sa}s his father was some- 
thing of ascamp,” replied Mr. Burgess. 
‘He advised me to be careful not to 
trust too much to Meurice’s upright- 
ness,” 

‘*Talwaysdid hate that man,” was Aunt 
Patty’s next remark. ‘‘I would not trust 
him with a new umbrella.” 

** My dear Patty, he meant no harm.” 

‘** Backbiters never do,” observed Aunt 
Patty. 

‘*You might as well let me finish what 
I have to say,” said Mr, Burgess, em- 
phatically. ‘* I’ve had my eye on Meurice, 
as was my duty, since our boy has taken 
such a fancy to him.” 

** Well, well, so have I,” said Aunt 
Patty. 

‘* And he’s honest and true,” said her 
brother, briefly, much to Aunt Patty’s 
satisfaction. 

But—next morning the pear] necklace 
was gone. Aunt Patty’s jewels were all 
turned out on the table; the thief had 
selected the necklace and left the rest. 

‘*Tt has been taken by some one in the 
house,” said Mr. Burgess, when Aunt 
Patty informed him of her loss. Perhaps 
he gave Meurice a few very keen glances 
during breakfast that morning. Aunt 
Patty trembled as she made this observa- 
tion. She loved Meurice for his own sake 
as wellas for the great claim he had on 
her gratitude. 

‘The thief is one of the household,” 
repeated Mr. Burgess after breakfast, 
‘‘and I’ve got a pretty shrewd suspicion 
as to who it is.” His eyes twinkled as he 
looked at his sister’s troubled face. 

‘‘I'm going to speak to those boys,” 
said he. ‘‘ Anthony! Meurice!” 

Aunt Patty left the room as the boys 
came in. Mr. Burgess briefly acquainted 
them with the loss, As he spoke, An- 
thony’s quick eyes saw a movement 
through the crack of the door. More, he 
saw two huge feet in the passage and 
knew to whom they belonged. 

Now, to use Mr. Burgesss own words, 





Anthony was a level-headed lad. On this 
occasion he brought this level head to 
bear upon the matter of the robbery; for 
a while he almost deserted Meurice’s 
company, so that he might keep an eye 
on Jean. 

Anthony knew well that if the police 
got hold of the story Meurice would be 
at once arrested on suspicion. He was 
by his own confession a vagabond; he 
had claimed the necklace as having once 
belonged to his family, and had betrayed 
an extraordinary amount of interest in it. 

‘* Why don’t you put it in the hands of 
the police ?” asked Meurice, simply, when 
Mr. Burgess detailed the loss to the boys. 

‘* Better keep it to ourselves,” replied 
he, briefly. ‘‘ I don’t want police in my 
house.” 

A few days after this Meurice went out 
fora walk. Anthony’s door was partly 
of ground glass, and opened into his 
friend's room. Some one who had used 
the room previously had made peep-holes 
in the glass. Anthony’s eye happened to 
be looking through one of these places 
when Jean crept into Meurice’s room. He 
went to the cupboard and took out the 
sword, gazing greedily atthe gems in the 
hilt. He dropped it suddenly, as Anthony 
popped into the room. 

‘“‘Icame to polish the steel,” he bun- 
gled, nervously. ‘‘I, Jean, am always 
willing to do a kindness to any one.” 

Anthony pretended to accept the apol- 
ogy. He said nothing to his friend, but 
he resolved to keepa close watch on Jean, 
even at night 

Now it so happened that Meurice had 
also become suspicious of Jean, and when 
small thefts of trinkets and plate became 
frequent by night, he resolved to sit up 
and keep watch. 

‘**What is Meurice doing so late at 
night ?” thought Anthony, peeping at him 
through the glass door. ‘‘ What’s he sit- 
ting up for?” 

So Anthony, full of a sense of mystery, 
sat up in one room, keeping one eye on 
the open door, and the other on Meurice, 
until both closed in sleep and he stumbled 
into bed; and Meurice sat up sword in 
hand and went to sleep in thé other room, 
and the thief rifled Aunt Patty’s box of 
its most valuable contents. 

“If people will take in vagabonds what 
can they expect?’ muttered Jean in Mr. 
Burgess’s ear next morning. 

Meurice looked very serious when the 
fresh losses were detailed in his hearing. 
He fully realized the situation. These 
good people knew nothing about him, 
he had spoken of himself as a vagabond. 
Would they not suspect him of havinga 
hand in these robberies? But as he 
caught Mr. Burgess’s friendly eye he felt 
reassured, and Aunt Patty’s smile was as 
beaming as ever. 

A week went by, during which our 
boys, each in his own room, sat up trying 
to combat sleep, with very poor success. 

‘*These boys don’t look well,” remark- 
ed Aunt Patty one day to her brother. 

‘Oh, let them alone!” said he, well 
aware of their proceedings, and much 
amused at their efforts as amateur detec- 
tives. He felt that were he Meurice he 
should want to make an effort to disclose 
the thief. 

One night as Meurice sat ready, sword 
in hand, napping by the door, while An- 
thony watched him through the peep-hole 
in the glass, when he was not nodding, 
and Mr. Burgess, from his room gave an 
occasional peep at Anthony, a faint light 
glimmered on the stairs. Meurice was 
wakened by it, and took off his shoes. 
Anthony did the same, and Mr. Burgess 
followed suit. Meurice then glided into 
the corridor, after which some minutes of 
silence elapsed. 

‘I shall catch my death of cold,” 
thought Mr. Burgess, ruefully, afraid he 
should laugh aloud as he caught sight of 
Anthony’s head, all eyes, peeping from 
his room. 

The light went on to Aunt Patty’s dress- 
ing-room; but Meurice made no sign. 

**I won’t spoil the boy’s plans,” thought 
Mr. Burgess; ‘‘ but I should like to catch 
the thief red handed.” 

Presently the stair-case creeked again. 
Did Meurice intend to permit the rascal to 
carry off and hide his booty? 





A moment later, there was a cry of 
horror. 

- “*T believe that hot-headed fellow has 
run him through the body; serve him 
right, too,” said the old soldier, grimly. 

Anthony of the level head turned up his 
lamp, and came upon the scene witha 
brilliant light. He grinned with pride 
and delight. 

‘**So you’ve got him, eh?” said he, 

Yes, Meurice had got him, transfixed 
with his sword to the wall. The wretched 
Jean beiieved himself to be bleeding to 
death, and was almost frightened into a 
fit. He was white even to his lips. 

On the ground between them lay a 
handkerchief, from which the jewels 
were scattered on the stairs. 

‘*Got him at last?” chuckled Mr. Bur- 
gess, who had waited to put on his shoes, 

**Is he dead, or dying?” asked An- 
thony. 

Then Meurice laughed. His skillful 
hand had guided the sword so that it 
passed merely through the clothes. A 
guilty conscience was the sole reason of 
Jean’s suffering. 

‘*Oh, what are you doing, boys?” cried 
Aunt Patty, fluttering down-stairs in her 
dressing-gown. 

Meurice withdrew the sword at a sign 
from Mr. Burgess, and Jean dropped, a 
helpless mass, on the floor. 

‘* Here are your gewgaws safe enough,” 
said Mr. Burgess, as Meurice put the 
handkerchief into his hands. Then, giv- 
ing Jean a slight kick as he cowered in 
the corner: ‘‘ We'll hand this rascal over 
to the police first thing in the morning. 
He deserves to be guillotined.” 

At these words, intended to terrify him, 
the wretched man made one great effort, 
rose, and fled. Down-stairs he went and 
into the street in his stocking feet; there, 
he ran and ran till the streets of Paris 
widened into suburbs, and they in turn 
were left behind and country roads ap- 
peared. He ran till he dropped, got up, 
and ran again. Nothing more was ever 
heard of him. 

Meurice and Anthony could not give 
chase because they had no slippers on, 
After all, Jean was punished enough, for 
he certainly believed himself to be mor- 
tally wounded. 

The boys sat down on the stairs and 
laughed, 

** Come, boys, get off to bed,” cried Mr. 
Burgess, with a terrific sneeze.. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles.” THt INDEPENDENT, New York. 








PUZZLE CROSS. 
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Upper Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, @ 
projecting part of a wheel; 3, small fishes 
of the gudgeon kind ; 4, to comfort ; 5, per- 
taining to sparrows; 6, confining a ship to 
a particular place; 7, a contrivance for 
throwing stones ; 8, abbreviation for a cer- 
tain country; 9, a vowel. 

Right-hand; 1, a consonant; 2, plural of 
the syllable representing the second tone 
in the gamut; 38, denominations; 4, asy- 
lum ; 5, refreshes; 6, fumed; 7, surfeits: 
8, to scatter; 9, a consunant. 

Lower: 1, a consonant; 2, undeveloped 
flower; 3, one who inquires narrowly: 4, 
quite new: 5, demolition ; 6, bony part of 
the teeth ; 7, restrains ; 8, misery; 9, a coD- 
sonant. 

Left-hand: 1, a consonant ; 2, the cry of 
a cat; 8, plays with dice; 4, an error; 5, 
variety of the peach ; 6, having on; 7, peels; 
8, abbreviation of a county ; 9, a vowel. 
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Square Word: 1, a fall of hail or snow 
mingled with rain; 2, to depart; 3, im- 
petuous ; 4, levels; 5, concise. 

“NAVAJO.”’ 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
The word forming the inside is particular- 
ly. Commence at the highest letter and 
continue to the right and around. 


The upper word from the middle letter to 
the right is of dull weather, in the sky. 
2. Second letter to be right, a thought. 
3. A small animal. 
4. Part of a business firm. 
5. A vowel. 
6. A maternal appellation. 
7. Evil. 
8. Faithful. 
9. A precious stone of a low class. 
From the center lo vest letter to the left. 
. Staring with eagerness. 
. Part of the day. 
A common metal. 
Within. 
A vowel. 
An exclamation. 
. To be behind. 
A time. 
. From the upper center letter to the 
left, a gathering of people. 


SOR He Sty ge bo 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
From Christmas to New Years. 


Christmas 
HRHEKRENRE 


* kee H*E 
“eee 
ee Hee 
“eee 
ee RHE 
New Years, 
1, Christmas. 
2. A dog. 
3. To be put in a fit of peevishness. 
4, Mythological books of the old Scandi- 
navian tribes. 
5. Plain part of a column. 
6. A French artist. 
7. To make over. 
8. New Years. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Lam composed of 24 letters. 
My 24, 14, 3, 2,6, 12, was a distinguished 
Latin writer. 
My 16, 25, 24, 7, 23, 21, 6, 9,5, is a class in 
botany. 
My 10, 15, 17, 9, 16, 7, is a lake in New 
York State. 
My 3, 5, 11, 8, 10, 20, is a city in China. 
My 4, 9, 11, 24, 12, 4, 15, is a county in Ken- 
tucky. 
My 1, 12, 8, 8, 25, 6, 19, 4. is a silly bird. 
My 13, 4, 10, 6, 25, 20, 3, 19, is a city in 
Italy. 
My 23, 7, 18, 10, 4, 22, 12, 20, was the name 
of a conqueror. 
My whole is a document which first sa 
the light many years ago. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 14Th. 
ANAGRAMS OF BATTLES AND SIEGES. 
1. Agincourt. 
2. Inkerman. 
3. Waterloo. 
4. Lodi. 
5. Acre. 
6. Nile. 
7. Armada. 
8. Orleans. 
9. Algiers. 
10. Marston Moor. 


UNITED SQUARE. 
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ENIGMATICAL MENAGERIE. 8, peacock: 9, ram; 10, rabbit; 11, sloth; 
1, Antelope; 2, catamount; 4, donkey; 12, reindeer; 13, jackall; 14, lion; 15, ma- 
4, hedgehog; 5, beaver; 6, buffalo; 7, bear; | Caw; 16, leupard; 17 guinea pig; 18, sable. 
LY NS a NP heer peewee 


! A Perfect Laxative 


should be mild, prompt, “ Paine’s Celery Compound is prompt and 
and pleasant, with no| pleasant. Asa laxative it leaves little to be de- 
griping or purgative ef-| sired. I have great confidence in its merits.” 
fects. It should also in- ALBERT LEONARD, Associate Editor, 

cite the liver to action, Journal of Pedagogy, Athens, Ohio. 


cl the vera ltong oe “For two or three years I suffered intensely 

nothing else, every night with severe pains in my bowels, 
Paine’s Celery which were habitually constipated. My bowels 
Compound is a| 27 now regular, and I have had no return of 
perfect laxative, those pains since using one bottle of 


and cures consti- Paine’s 


pation where all 


ad remedies Celery Compound 


“ As agentle laxative, Paine’s Celery Com- F. G, STICKNEY, Druggist, Havana, Ala. 
pound is surely without a peer. [think lought| Moral: Use Paine’s Celery Compound and stop 


py a ge tpg ge | — on ruining the intestinal tract with harsh purga- 
nothing that eepehstabaiagrenmnandaupeamaa” tive pills. $1.00. Six for $5.00, Druggists, 
J. B. JENK1NS, Teacher, Cloyd’s Creek, Tenn. WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Are the simplest Dyes made. Living upon Lactated Food are Healthy, 
DIAMOND DYES A child can use them. | BABIES Haypy and Hearty. It is cqice” 


DRT WILMER & STRERT, FIREWORKS MTG CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 
13 DEY STREET, New York. 
17839. APRIL SOth. 1ss89. 


For the Grand renee - of the Centennial of the Inauguration 
George Washington. 


SHOW YOUR COLORS — DECORATE — ILLUMINATE. 
































FLAGS. 


BUNTING, SILK, MUSLIN, PRINTED BUNTING. 
DECORATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


LANTERNS. 
Japanese, 50 Styles. Domestic, 2O Styles. 


Illuminations and Fireworks of the same magnificance and brilliancy as those we 
fired in the GRAND DISPLAY AT 


The Inauguration of President gam in Washing- 
ton, March, 1889 





the 





DETWILLER & STREET, FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 13 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
WALL Designs of our own manufac- 
a and the BEST examples 
° 
PAPERS tvrorzan MAKERS, 


a _ which ha b = 
Silk and other fabrics | ted in amenty of didltan, teat 


: . ment and color. 
for interior We invite an inspection. 


DECORATION | tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


oe Wall lt. 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 





We are now exhibiting Fall 











NEW YORK. 
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DISTORTED HANDS will surely come to 
those who clean house and wash clothes in the 
old-fashioned way—with soap. How can it be 
otherwise? You rub—rub—rub, and you ache 
—ache—ache. You spend hours inhaling the 
hot steam and odors which rise from the tub, 
impregnated with the filth of soiled clothing, . 
and with all this you have not obtained the 
best results. 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can 
do a large wash. You do not have to rub 
yourself and your clothes to pieces. You do 
not have to inhale fetid steam. When finished 
you are not too tired tosee that your work is 
well and economically done, and that you have 
saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
PYLE’S PEARLINE 

IS THE MODERN SOAP. 
Beware of imitations. 








Pleasure and Profit. 





rea AMATEUR 
. ow to PETER 
sented OU PFI rs. 
Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- with which 
logue sent PICTURES of 
without the highest 
charge to all excellence 











can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
23 Broome St., New York 


interested. 
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THR CLEMN A Sr eos ER es 
F. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Robinson many sen 
Dye. | Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. léth St.. and 
The wearing 218 West 
lit 125th Street, 
er a New York. 
surpassed.| 10 Beate St., 
Send for 49 West, ie, 
| price-list.| TRADE-MARI Bosto’ 














ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will peqeive valuable informa- 
rae by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 59th Street. New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as fo for persons in health. 



















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER : CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA (0, Give away as Premiums 
White Tea Sets, 56.and 70 pieces, with $10 ‘and gil 1 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. wired ts 

Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 





Address THE GREAT tea ti, 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


ta: A 
Portable and Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tiustrated Pawphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &.. New Yorr 










Gives quick Relief. Sure 
Co da 


cure for Coughs and Bron- 
chitis. Ask your Druagist 
ke Frout St., N° 


1.00 per bottle. 
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ANDREWS MFG COMPANY. 


Bank, Opera, Church and 

School Furniture, REMOVED to 

76 FIFTH AVENUE, near (4th St., 
New York City. 


CHOICE TEXAS LANDS 


Rare Chance for Settlers. 


The Railroad System of Texas having developed so 
as to bring within easy access of good interior and 
seaboard markets the lands grauted tothe 


HOUSTON & TEXAS CEN’LRY.CO 


It has been determined to offer to setilers the 


Renowned Agricult’l Lands 


Located along the line of the Furt Worth & Denver 
City R.R., beginning with Wilbarger 
Cc ounty, comprising 


200,000 ACRES 


“In farms of 160 aates and upward. These lands were 

located by the Company among the earliest, with es- 
pecial care as to soil, timber and water. They are 
adapted to the growth of cotton, corn, oats, wheat 
barley, rye, vegetables, orchards and gardens and 
the various domes' ic grasses. 

Situated in the elevated and healthy region known 
as the Southern Panhandle of Texas, they possess a 
genial climate, favorable to man and beast, where 
out-door work ean be carried on the year round, and 
are in marked contrast with regions of early and late 
frosts or of destructive “blizzards. 

Population is fast pouring in, and local government 
is already estab ished, with schools, churches, etc. 

TERMS OF SALE: One-fifth cash, balance in four 
equal yearty payments, with interest on deferred 
payme 

For further information as to these and lands in 
adjacent counties, apply to 


J. 8. NAPIER, Vernon, Texas, 


(who is prepared to show to purchasers); or to 


c.C.CIBBS,Land Ag’t,Houston, Tex 


ik MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUD OF THIS MAP OF THE 



































‘A 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. k’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
pa DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUYFS, WA- 


prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 

Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 


ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular tourist line to the scenicresorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and oo Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEA’ DAIRY BELT” of 
Northern Iowa, _~ #2 Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Act. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


"J\HE NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the 
elegant steamers of the Quebec S. 8S. Co., sailing 
weekly. The situation of these islands south of the 
Gulf Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and gee 
porous coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. T 
Quebec 8. 5.Co. also dispatch highest class passe he. 
steamers every’ seventeen days for Santa Cruz and 
the principal West India Islands, affording a charm- 
ing tropical trip at a cost of about five dollars 
day. For all particulars apply to 


A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 

51 Broadway, New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 

















Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


VARIOUS RURAL TOPICS. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








THE NATIONAL GRANGE.—At the twenty- 
second apnual session of this organization, 
recently held at Topeka, Kansas, thirty 
four states were represented. The report of 
the secretary showed that 193 new Granges 
chad been organized since the last session. 
Col. J. H. Brigham, of Delta, Ohio—Master 
of the Ohio State Grange—was electcd 
Grand Master to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of theHon. Put Darden, of Mis- 
sissippi. The proceedings were character- 
ized by harmony throughout the session. 
The body adopted resolutions favoring the 
continuation of experimental work by the 
Department of Agriculture, and the estab- 
lishment of a central station at Washing. 
ton City for the collection, condensation 
and distribution of valuable reports from 
the different states. They ask Congress to 
pass a law favoring pure food, and also for 
a further reduction of postage on cuttings, 
seeds, etc., both matters of importance to 
the ruralists of the whole country. The 
Grange sustained the Department of Agri- 
culture in its efforts to suppress pleuro- 
pneumonia, a matter of special importance 
to the great stock-growing interest. 

SORGHUM FOR SuUGAR.—In the last report 
of the Department of Agriculture there 
are many facts and suggestions relative to 
sorghum, and the manufacture of sugar 
therefrom, which are worthy of being noted 
and heeded by those interested. Among 
other things it isstated thatin the earlier 
investigations made by the Department of 
Agriculture, it was decided that sorghum 
could be successfully grown as a sugar. pro- 
ducing plant in all sections fit for the 
growth of corn. It is true that the plant 
will grow and ripen in nearly all localities 
that will ripen [Indian corn; but other 
things must be considered. Past research 
has emphasized the fact that both the 
xrowth of the plant and the time required 
for its manufacture must be remembered. 
In localities subject to severe and early 
frosts the season for the manufacture of 
sorghum sugar is so limited in extent as to 
make the successful manufacture of sugar 
almostif not quite impossible. It seems, 
therefore, that sorghum sugar factories 
should be established only in those portions 
of the country where it is reasonably cer- 
tain that no severe freeze will occur before 
November Ist, altho even in such sections 
the production of this crop for the manu- 
facture of syrup is practical. 

POINTS IN APPLE CULTURE.—At a recent 
Farmers’ Institute in Connecticut the State 
Pomologist, Mr. P. M. Augur, read an in- 
structive paper on apples and pears, and 
in the ensuipvg discussion made these points 
(having special reference to New England, 
we suppose): In 100 apple trees, set tive 
Gravensteins, 10 Hubbardstons, 15 Rox- 
bury Russets, 20 Greenings and 50 Bald- 
wins. Get trees from home nurseries pre- 
ferably, two or three years from bud or 
graft. Cut off all but three or four branches 
and set in rectangular rows, 33x33 feet. 
The land should have shallow culture for 
three or four years after planting. Manure 
well, but do not force too rapid growth by 
excessive culture. Spray with a solution 
of a teaspoonful of Paris green to a pail of 
water, to keep off the codlin moth, etc. 
London purple could also be used, but it is 
not quite as efficient. (Arsenic was also 
recommended on account of its cheapness 
and strength.) This solution should be ap- 
plied two or three times, and when the 
apple has attained the size of apea. The 
pump used was an ordinary Whitman spray 
pump, tho the Department of Agriculture 
used a centrifugal sprayer, which was said 
to work better. Trim old trees at any time 
before the sap commences ruvning. Apply 
a good coating of shellac to the wound, and 
there will be no trouble. He proposed trim- 
ming in November. 

A ‘‘ SEED MANURE”’ SWINDLE.—It is in 
print that last year packages were sent out 
by a large seed establishment, labeled 
**Economic Seed Manure,’ and giving di- 
rections for use, and claiming that it would 
prevent plant diseases and hasten germina- 

tion aud growth. Enough for sixty pounds 
of seed, four ounces, cost only fifty cents, 
A package of this fell into the hands of 
the authorities of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, at Geneva, and 
was used according to directions, with no 
beneficial effect whatever in regard to 
either germination or growth. Analysis 
showed it to be worth, at the market-price 





of its few fertilizing elements, $31.91 per 
ton, or about the same as average phos- 
phate. So when it was sold in the fifty- 
cent packages there was a handsome profit 
indeed, unless the labor of putting it up 
was exceedingly expensive, which is not 
probable. Fifty cents for one-fourth of 
a pound, $2 per pound, or $400 per ton! 
There have been many frauds in fertiliz- 
ers, but this one ‘‘ takes the bakery.”’ The 
name of the “large seed establishment”’ 
should have been given in connection with 
the story, for the benefit of a long-suffering 
rural public. 

SoutH Down SHEEP.—These are gaining 
favor among farmers, especiallyin the older 
sections of the country, where the demand 
for good mutton is constantly increasing. 
In a recent discussion, Mr. J. D. Avery, of 
Buckland, Mass., strongly advocated the 
South Downs or their grades for the aver- 
age farmer. He thinks the Merino is too 
small and yields too little milk for fatten- 
ing lambs for market. The coarse wools 
are scarcely hardy envuugh to rough it in all 
weathers; their wool is too open to be a 
sufficient protection. Mr. Avery finds a 
fair return for labor bestowed and capital 
invested in sheep farming. Spring lambs 
easily bring an average of $7, and unwashed 
wool may be safely reckoned at twenty 
cents per pound. At these prices a ewe that 
can be bought for $4 will pay her keeping 
and give a profit of $1 a year, which is twen- 
ty-five per cent. on the the investment. The 
best managed flock will, however, often 
bring muci better returns, so that a fieck 
of 100 ewes would net two or three hundred 
dollars’ profit. Sheep manure properly 
saved will always pay for the care of the 
flock. 

THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE.—Ex- 
Governor Jeremiah McLain Rusk, of Wis- 
consin, appointed Secretary of Agriculture 
by President Harrison, is a native of Ohio, 
and 58 years old. He served during the War 
as Major of the 75th Wisconsin Infantry, 
and rose to be brigadier-general. For four 
years he was Bank Comptroller of Wiscon- 
sip, then a member of Congress, and three 
times elected Governor of his state. His 
vigorous suppression of the Milwaukee An- 
archists greatly increased his popularity at 
home and was approved by the lovers of 
peace and good government throughout the 
country. Governor Rusk was reared upon 
a farm, has ever since taken much interest 
in rural affairs. and his friends say he will 
make an efficient Secretary of the impor- 
tant department ovér which he is called 
to preside. 

WHITEWASH FOR TREES.—As the season 
for applying whitewash to tree trunksis at 
hand, the followtng suggestion on the sub- 
ject may prove useful to many of our read- 
ers: Those fruit growers who have firm 
faith in the efficacy of whitewashing the 
trunks of trees to discourage insects and 
remove the growth of lichens, etc., are ad- 
vised that the wash will be equally benefi- 
cial if diluted until it will hardly whiten 
the bark, and the trees will not look so 
ghostly after its application, either. When 
the wash is thick it forms a scaly crust 
more likeiy todo harm than good. 

A PoINT FOR FRUIT-GROWERS.—A noted 
Pennsylvania authority, Josiah Hoopes, 
thinks that if farmers were aware of the 
value of the cutting-back process on their 
newly set fruit trees, we should hear of 
fewer failures and see better shaped spe- 
cimens. Peach treesa year from the bud 
should have the side branches headed out 
to short spurs and the leader severely 
shortened; there would then be a fine growth 
of young wood, and also a good root devel- 
opment. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
are about to plant fruit trees, and we trust 
their name is legion, would do well to note 
and practice the cutting-back process. 

THE TREF MIGNONETTE.—Edgar Sanders, 
an expert Chicago florist, says that the tree 
mignonette is not a variety different from 
the common mignonette in the way of 
growth, but in the method of training by 
the gardener. For example, a young plant 
is tied up to a thin stick, and all shoots 
pinched off but one, which is allowed to 
grow up until the desired hightis obtained. 
The top isthen pinched out, and the half- 
dozen eyes at the topmost point encouraged 
to make a round head by pinching. The 
result is a little miniature, tree-shaped 
plant—such as any of ourgardening friends 
can have by taking a little pains at the 
proper season. 

RosE CULTURE.—A writer on this subject 
says that a well-drained plot, lying in the 
sunshine, should be selected for a perma- 
nent bed for hardy roses. As soon as the 
frost is out of the ground in spring, all the* 
earth, stones, etc., tothe depth of two feet 
should be dug out, the good soil thrown to 
one side, stones, gravel and hard-pan to the 





pit with one-third good soil, one-third sand 
or roadside wash, one-third barn-yard ma- 
nure thoroughly mixed together, tramping 
the soil with the hoe or pressing it down 
with the foot during the filling-in process, 
taking care to have the surface slizhtly 
rounded when the bed is ready for planting. 

CASH IN CURRANT CULTURE.—The currant 
is greatly neglected by many who might ad- 
vantageously give attention to its cultiva- 
tion. Mr. J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbury, 
Conn, a well-known fruit grower, states 
that the currant is one of the most profit- 
able of small fruits. From 1,500 to 2,000 
quarts can be raised on an acre, and a field 
can be kept fruiting for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. The only insect enemy of 
particular danger is the currant worm, and 
this is easily kept in check by the use of 
hellebore. 

GRAFTING-WAX.—How to make _ govud 
grafting-wax is what a great many ruralists 
desire to know about these days. Rosin, 
beeswax and tallow are the component 
parts of grafting-wax, varying in propor- 
tion according to the weather and the 
degree of pliability desired. Orehard and 
Garden says this is a good formula: Melt 
and boil together three pounds of rosin, 
two pounds of wax and one pound of ren- 
dered beeftallow. When well incorporated 
by boiling together for a few minutes, pour 
it intocold water and work and pull it asin 
the manner of candy making. Some horti- 
culturists use linseed oil in place of the tal- 
low. 

MARYLAND’S CANNED GooDs.—‘‘My Mary- 
land ”’ leads all the states in canning fruits, 
vegetables and oysters. It is estimated that 
one fifth of the people in the state are in- 
terested directly or indirectly in the canned 
goods business. There are 488 canning 
houses, employing 25,000 hands, who receive 
over $10,500,000 annually in wages. There 
are 1,500 additional men engaged as can- 
makers. Baltimore har several immense 
establishments which can fruits in summer 
and oysters in winter. 

DAIRYING IN CONNECTICUT.—At a late 
meeting of the Connecticut Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, Dairy Commissioner Tatem said 
he believed it was for the advantage of the 
farmers to have their cream made into but- 
ter in factories. Of the 9,000,000 pounds of 
butter annually consumed in the state, only 
6,000,000 are produced there. According to 
Mr. Tatem, the oleomargarine manufactur- 
ing company of Hartford makes 1,000,0 
pounds a year. The company pays the 
state $600 for a license, and the United 
States Government $20,000 in taxes. The 
sale of oleomargarine in the state is equal 
to the product of 8,000 cows, averaging the 
cows at 125 pounds each. Sixteen menin 
the oleomargarine factory make the same 
amount as 1,600 farmers. 

KEEP Goop Fow.ts—‘‘Breed from the 
best” is a good rule for poultry-keepers, 
as well as for breeders of the large domes- 
tic animals. Asa rule, farmers and ama- 
teurs should avoid the handling and pur- 
chasing of other than the best known and 
most firmly established varieties of fowls, 
such as are well known to breed true. By 
so doing they become possessed of a flock of 
birds which will be productive, and in 
almost every case possessed of all the merits 
claimed for any loudly puffed new variety. 

Goop BEE PASTURE.—Mr. A. I. Root, an 
experienced apiarist, author and adviser, 
tells his readers that after sweet clover has 
once got a start, it furnishes as permanent 
bee-pasturage as anything he knows. Bee- 
keepers always have some honey where it 
grows; there is never a season of total fail- 
ure. It is also equal, he adds, in both ap- 
pearance and flavor, to any honey the bees 
make. 
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HISTORY OF THE POTATO. 
BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME. 








THE early history of this important 
edible is quite obscure. From various 
sources I have gathered some very interest- 
ing incidents connected with it which will, 
I think, prove entertaining. 

It has long been a matter of dispute as to 
whether the potato ever grows wild or not. 
Humboldt doubted it, but there have 
been scientific travelers who strongly affirm 
that it does. 

About five years ago I read the following 
in the London Garden of Jan. 6th; 

“ At the last meeting of the California Acade- 
my of Sciences, Mr. John O. Lemmon repo: 
the results of a summer's tour of botanical ex- 
plorations among the mountain ranges along 
the Mexican frontier of Arizona. Among bis 
discoveries were two or three varieties of in- 
digenous potatoes found growing abundantly in 
high mountain meadows surrounded by peaks 
attaining a hight of 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The tubers were about the size of wal- 
nuts. Mr. Lemmon brought home a supply 
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Scientific American remarks that this interest- 
ing discovery goes far to settle the long vexed 
question of the origin of the potato.” 

Mr. W. B. Booth, in the ‘‘ Treasury of 
Botany,” gives the following account: 

“The native country of the potato and the 
date of its introduction into Britain have been 
subjects of much discussion. There can be no 
doubt of its being indigenous in many parts of 
South America, plants ina wild state having 
been found on the Peruvian coast as well as on 
the sterile mountains of Central Chili and 
Buenos Ayres. The Spaniards are believed to 
have first breught it to Europe from Quito, in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. It 
afterward found its way into Italy, and from 
thence it was carried into Mons,in Belgium, 
by one of the attendants of the Pope’s legate. 
In 1598 it was sent from Mons tothe celebrated 
potanist Clusius, at Vienna, who states that in 
ashort time it spread rapidly throughout Ger- 
many. 

“The first potatoes that reached this country 
(England) were brought from Virginia by the 
colonists sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
aD. 1584. They were planted on Sir Walter’s 
estate near Cork, and were used for food in Ire- 
land long before they were even known or cul- 
tivated in England. Gerarde had a plant in 
his gard -n at Holborne, and has given a figure 
of itin his Herbal published in 1597, under the 
name of Batata Virginiana. He recommends 
the roots to be eaten as a delicate dish, and not 
as common food. 

“In the timesof James the First they were 
so rare es to cost two shillings (sterling) a 
pound, and are mentioned in 1619 among the 
articles provided for the royal household. In 
1633, when their valuable properties had be- 
come more generally known, they were deemed 
worthy of notice by the Royal Society, which 
took measures to encourage their cultivation, 
witha view of preventing famine; but it was 
not until nearly a century after that they were 
grown to any extent in England. 

“Potatoes were first planted in Scotland 
about the year 1728, by Thomas Prentice, a day 
laborer living in the parish of Veylryth. His 
example was followed by several of his neigh- 
bors. Prentice was the first to offer them im 
the market, and by this branch of industry he 

acquired £200, which he put out at double in- 
terest, and retired to Edinburgh, where he died 
in 17%, aged eighty-six.” 

Anthony Augustin Parmentier, an emi- 
nent French agriculturist, was the promo- 
ter of the culture of the potato in that 
country. It had been introduced, but the 
doctors said it was unhealthy and produced 
leprosy, so it was doomed. Parmentier, re- 
turning from foreign travel, took it up and 

cultivated it largely. He carried the pota- 
to blossom to Versailles, where Louis XVI 
shook hands with him, put the blossom in 
Wis buttonhole, and ate a potato. This set- 

tled it, and now the grave of Parmentier is 

annually planted with potatoes 

An amusing account of the way in which 

the potato was received in Germany a hun- 
dred years after it was known in Ireland, 
is told by one Nettleback, a citizen of Col- 
berg, a seaport on the shores of the Baltic. 
He begins with recording his recollections 
of a terrible famine which distressed Ger- 
many about the year 1744. When a little 
fellow five or six years old, he remembers 
the streets were crowded with starving peo- 
ple from the country, so ravenous for food 
that they snatched from his hands the 
dishes of boiled cabbage which his grand- 
mother prepared daily for the sufferers. 


“The year after the famine,” he says, “the 


care of Frederic the Great provided Colberg 
with a gift the like of which had never been 
known in our part of the country. A large 
wagon laden with potatoes took up its station 
in the market-place, and an announcement 
accompanied by much drum-beating was made 
in our town, and in the neighboring towns, that 
every owner of garden land should repair tothe 
town hall at a certain time named, as it was the 
intention of his Majesty the King to confer a 
great favor upon them 

“You can easily fancy what a commotion this 
aunouncement created, all the more as the peo- 
ple could not guess what this boon, could possi- 
bly be. 

“On their arrival at the hall, the mayor 
showed the astonished people the new vegetable 
which, till now, they had never seen. Then 
Clear and Plain directions were read aloud as to 
the planting, tending and cooking of the 
stranger. It would have been better, I think, 
ifprinted or written instructions had been be- 
stowed with the gift, for in the confusion noone 
paid the least attention to the reading. 

“The good people took the highly praised 
brown knobs up in their hands, wondered at 
them, smelt them, tasted them, then shook their 
headsand passed them to theirneighbor. Some 

broke pieces off and threw them to the dogs; 
these sniffed them over and left them untasted. 
Then judgment was pronounced. It was the 
opinion of most of the people that if planted they 
would grow to a tree, from whence in time, like 
fruit, might be gathered. 

“This scene took place in the market square 
close tothe door of my grandmother's house, 

and so deeply impressed my memory that I do 
not believe I have forgotten a single word I then 
heard, 

me nowever, in spite of all these murmurings, 
he King’s command was obeyed, and his gifts 


jredmerd in due proportion to every land and 








garden ownerin the neighborhood, so that the 
most humble departed with at least a peck of 
potatoes. Hardly any one had properly under- 
stood the directions read as to the culture of 
their new possession; those few who in their 
disappointment did not fling them into the dust 
hole, set to work to plant them according to 
their own fancy. Some stuck them here and 
there in the ground and troubled themselves no 
more about them; others, and among them was 
my old grandmother, thought they would be 
more comfortable in a heap and covered with 
earth. When they sprouted all stuck together, 
and to thisday I seem to see that spotin the 
garden where the old lady first bought her 
experience of potato growing. 

** Presently, however, it came to the ears of 
our town officers, that among the recipients of 
King Frederic’s bounty were some wanton de- 
spisers who had not even taken the trouble to 
bury their treasures in the earth. Thereforein 
the summer months a potato show was com- 
manded to be held; any objecting to contribute 
were compelled to pay a small fine. This, as 
you may fancy, did not give the potato a better 
repute with those who had despised it. 

“Next year the King renewed his well inten- 
tioned gift by sending another cargo of pota- 
toes toourtown. A man from Swabia, a part 
of Germany, came with this supply, and showed 
the people how to plant them. So the new veg- 
etable took root in the land and year by year 
increased so rapidly that never since have we 
had occasion to bemoan a famine like the one T 
have told you of.” 

Horace Greeley in his “‘ Recollections cf a 
Busy Life’ tells us that the pioneers of 
Londonderry brought with thm the po- 
tato, which, despite its American origin, 
was hardly known in New England till it 
was introduced from Ireland where it had 
taken root and flourished. Some, who had 
spent their first winter in America in a 
neighboring settlement of Massachusetts, 
planted there a few of the valued vegetable; 
but when the plants matured, the seed balls 
were gathered instead of the tubers, and by 
no method of cooking, baking, boiling or 
roasting, could they render them palatable, 
and so they gave them up with the couclu- 
sion that those Scoteh-Irish had unaccount- 
able tastes. 

A few years since while visiting at the 
ancient Governor Wentworth house, 
Portsmouth, N. H., the scene of Longfel 
low’s poem “ Lady Wentworth,” I looked 
over some old volumes, and in one contain- 
ing several papers on agriculture, original- 
ly made to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, 1801, I found the following of which 
[ took note; 

“The Rev. Dr. Parker reports his success 
with potatoes. He says that in planting twelve 


eyes of one potato he raised 252 potatoes, and- 


twenty-two very small ones from the core 
without skin or eye, cut into six pieces. He 
says, I then noticed that those from the core 
were all of the Irish apple kind, the same asthe 
potatoes planted, and those frum the eyes were 
all of a different variety, much like the English 
whites.” 


After giving the results of his experiment 
with them, ‘‘ the small ones were not big- 
ger than large cranberries,’ he says: 


“If, therefore, any farmer isso blinded by 
prejudice as tocontinue planting from ten to 
fifteen bushels upon an acre, which will weigh 
from eight to twelve hundred pounds of seed, 
and is content to harvest from sixty to one 
hundred bushels of the produce instead of 
planting sixty pounds of eyes that will meas- 
ure about three pecks of seed from which he 
will harvest two hundred bushels and upwards 
op such experiment and advice is thrown away. 
I should advise to cut the eyes about as thick 
again as a common case knife, which I suppose 
would vegetate in a dry season.” 


One can hardly realize from our present 
standpoint such experiments and experi- 
ences ia the culture of this common edible. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Office Madison Ave., bereieen 2 sun and 60th 
For $18.00. 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 










Streets. Personal attention in all cases. 


THE 





. 56 Drawersand Full 


falorus. 


CINCINNATI tsisserer no 





Dye and 


Black A 8. Furniture Cov- 








CORRUGATING CO. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


8? John 8t.,New York, ano 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





LIEBIC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Chea 7 for Sou 
Made Dishes an .“an invalu- 
able tonic.” 








st Meat yoy ary 
sauces. As Be 
Annual sale 000,000 tH 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1822. 
medal awarded 





aoe the ig Universal cet 


= lenna, Avitriny inf “4 j vou Moma es 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT ¢ 





natare | iu blue ecrose label. 


Genuine auly with fac-simile ot Justus 
sig 











Tas InpsPENDENT Press, 41 TO 43 Goutp Street NSAR FULTON STREET. 


———— 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 


DEVLIN & CO, 


CLOTHIERS 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


HAVE 


REMOVED 


FROM 
Broadway and Warren St, 
TO 
Broadway and Chambers Street, 
STEWART BUILDING, 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms;: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BE. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bu!ldings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


Washington Street, Bosto 
SES Washington Malden Lane. New Yerk. 
170 State Street, Chicago, 











FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Councii 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles © 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, o1 or pote 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 

J.M. WHITMAN, 4. C. WICKER, aE ay 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Pass. 


Better than u Horas! 


And as for walking, 
is no comparison! ~ 
v 1oTor yeu: 
TRIC Cir 
ah FETIES 
are mm = on one. 
talog free. 
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MAKERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SN? 
7) 
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Overman Wheel Co. 


